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THE POPLAR TREE. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





Here, underneath this poplar tree, 
Long years ago, 
My life flowed fast, as rivers flow 
To sea. 


The soft wind lifts the silvery leaves 
Asit did then : 
How Nature mocks the heart of men 
That grieves ! 


That day, when thought and passion flew 
On eagle wings, 
‘Line smooth sky, tuned to calmer things, 
Was blue. 


To-day, while numb with dull distress, 
My pulse sinks dead; 
The heavens are azure overhead 
Not less. 


O shivering, laughing poplar tree, 
Till I came here 
The world held less of hope and fear 
For me! 


Ye silvery heavens, cease to shine! 
Sigh, poplar, sigh! 
The body of death that passeth by 
Ts mine. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A LOST PLANET. 


BY MARVIN BELDEN, 

There to the southward, if the south it be— 

I know not whether there be south or 
north, 

Or east or west, or right or left hence- 
forth— 

That dim, faint star is all that’s left to me— 








All that is left of my once happy life. 
And now through endless solitudes I fiy, 
Falling forever down theempty sky, 

All for one moment of mad, senseless strife. 


For as we journeyed in our happy rings, 
Singing together that great song of ours, 
The music of the spheres, and meteor 

showers 

Poured down, refreshing our flight-wearied 

wings. 

I said: ‘‘Why should I always serve this 

Sun? 
He keeps us ever circling after him, 
While he moves, ruled [ know not by what 
whim, 

Toward some far goal that never will be 

won.” 


So then I waited till I reached the place 
Where we swept farthest from our flaming 
sire, 
And with one fierce wrench broke 
viewless tire 
.. That held me in his power, and then through 
space 


the 


Began this frightful fall which has no end. 
A little while I heard the full-voiced song 
I used to join in, but the chords rang 
wrong, 
Not in the full great tone we used to blend. 


Fainter and more discordant grew the 


sound, 
And dimmer grew the light—for space is 
dark 
And void and cold; astar gleams like a 
spark, 


Itlights up but a little way around. 


No goal, no light, no hope, no happiness : 
Unending, black and soundless solitude 
Above, around, and under me doth brood; 

No sun to guide me, and no warmtb to 

bless. 
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I cannot stop—what profit if I could ? 
Stopping or flying onward, ’tis all one; 
I never can go back where I begun; 

My sister worlds would shun me if I should. 


The purpose of my being I have foiled, 
And I have gained—eternal pilgrimage, 
Solitude, hollow vastness for my wage. 

One fraction of the universe is spoiled. 


The mystic law once broken by the will 
Can nevermore be made inviolate; 
The fallen soul God cannot reinstate ; 

It were not freedom could we not rebel. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GREEK AS A FERTILIZER. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











MucH has been written and spoken 
lately on the question of studying the 
Greek language and its literature in our 
schools and colleges; but the discussion, 
so far as I have been able to follow it, has 
not reached the point of analyzing the 
effect that a neglect of Greek study has 
had upon the spirit of modern, or perhaps 
I should say of recent, light literature. 
Attention has been called to the fact that 
many, probably a large majority, of 
American poets and fiction-writers have 
not been college-bred men. Sone of 
these outside men may have acquired 
Greek; but the probabilities are as ten 
to one against the supposition. Mr. R. 
Watson Gilder, in his very able address 
to a class of young ladies at one of our 
best schools, avoided saying outright that 
an academic training would, in his opin- 
ion, always be of benefit toa literary gen- 
ius. Colonel Higginson, some weeks ago 
in THE INDEPENDENT, intimated that the 
background of classical knowledge is of 
much less importance to the fiction-writer 
than to the critic, the essayist, etc. In 
some degree realism, so-called, is the 
basis of every objection to the study of 
Greek, and there is a plain trace of this 
basis in the arguments of both Mr. Gilder 
and Mr. Higginson. I like Mr. Gilder’s defi- 
nition of realism as ‘‘the discovery of life,” 
and I like Mr. Higginson’s plea for the 
aerial perspective afforded by a classical 
training and a wide knowledge of the old 
literatures; but it strikes me that realism 
is all foreground and classicism all back- 
ground, and that, therefore, a good mix- 
ture of the two must be about the best 
possible product of literary art, even in 
contemporary fiction. Of course any 
conscious modeling after Greek ideals is 
quite as objectionable as is the conscious 
photography of the realists. Truth to life 
is absolutely essential to art, but truth 
to life does not mean a copy of any 
particular instance or a parallel of 
any given section of life. To con- 
form to life does not enforce a con- 
stant consideration of the commonplace. 
The Greeks knew this some thousands of 
years ago. Your realist is not, asa rule, 
a very sincere Greek. Homer wrote a 
catalogue, it is true, and Theocritus 
sketched many a fine bit from the life 
around him, but yet the gods lent their 
influence to Homer, and the incomparable 
lyrist filled every song with the spirit of 
the ideal. I do not know that scholarship 
need be manifest in a novel, but there 
should be something there, like an es- 
sence of the humanities, to soften the raw 
foreground of realism and to melt it into 
the background of the ideal. 





Supposing that we take journalism as 
the most realistic of literary callings, it 





appears to me that even here a mind well 


trained in the academy and thoroughly 
fertilized with a knowledge of literature 
from the beginning to the present would 
have a mighty advantage, all else being 
equal. Of course, as Mr, Higginson sug- 
gests, the academy may be a private one 
and one’s self the only teacher in it; but the 
teaching must be thorough and liberal 
enough to reach back to and include 
Greek literature. 

A smack of honey from Hybla, a fra- 
grance of the thyme that bees fed upon 
twenty-four centuries ago, a little flavor 
of Greek art, even in an editorial para- 
graph, would be delicious upon occasion. 
Realism need not insist upon going about 
all the time in a jeans jacket and with its 
boots patched, nor need it assume to be 
too utterly modern and raw. If all our 
studies are foreground studies we are 
sure to know nothing about perspective. 
Here is where the art of Howells and 
James is lacking in strength. There is no 
perspective in it, saving that foreshorten- 
ing and that linear comparison which be- 
long to the nearest foreground. Indeed, 
this is true of modern realism in general. 
Zola, for instance, and Dostoievsky put 
their hideous creations so close to our 
faces that we recoil from them and their 
filthy smells; but there is nothing behind 
them, not even space. Of course these 
writers are the two strongest instances of 
ultra-foreground study passing to the 
extreme opposite of high idealism; still 
with Hugo at one end and Zola at the 
other end of a path one can easily choose 
which way to go. With Scott here and 
Henry James there, one promptly takes 
Scott’s arm. 

But what has the Greek question to do 
with all this? My answer is that con- 
scious realism is too modern, concerns 
itself too exclusively with the foreground 
of life, puts its horizon line so low that it 
distorts its figures, or so high that the 
figures look as if pasted against the 
ground, and forgets that there is such a 
thing as atmosphere or the blue of dis- 
tance. This comes most naturally of ex- 
cluding old literatures from one’s studies. 
The realist, bent upon photographing 
only what he sees, feels no need of any 
knowledge beyond what he can pick up 
in the streets or in the gutters, maybe, or 
at best in the parlors and croquet grounds. 
This is mere mechanical work of value 
only as reporting, even when carried to 
the utmost of its possibility. 

Your realist will object to the study of 
Greek on the ground that no practical 
good can come of it, since it does not 
assist one to an understanding of life as it 
is to-day. What turn can a knowledge 
of Greek literature and art serve a photog- 
rapher of every-day things? A bit of 
wall-paper and ascreen with a wisp of 
foliage crudely painted upon it constitute 
an ample background for such pictures as 
the realists care to paint. 

I take it that a mind fertilized and 
aerated with the substance and the spirit 
of a liberal education, will bring to its 
literary work in any department a surer 
touch, a clearer vision, a higher purpose, a 
serener and broader judgment, a finer 
fiber and a sweeter essence, than any 
mere field-trained observer of facts can 
hope to control. 

Given a youth possessed of genius—a 
genuine maker—and notbing so enlarges 
the scope of his vision as ocquprehentire 
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ture and capitate. The suggestions 
that spring out of the old forms of thought, 
like fresh shootlets out of old seeds and 
bulbs, are beyond all price in their value 
as stimulants to the creative imagination. 

It is unquestionably true that every 
face of the nineteenth Century should be 
set toward the future; but the light of 
the past shining over our shoulders is not 
to be shut off by the umbrella of realism. 
The Greek experience in art and letters is 
a lamp forall time, as much for what it 
is not as for what itis. The chief source 
of knowledge touching that experience is 
literary and cannot be had at second hand. 
A cast of a statue is much better than a 
translation of apoem, Greek cannot be 
translated, and to feel Homer and Pindar 
and Theocritus and Sapphoand Anacreon, 
to say nothing of the dramatists, they 
must be read in the original. Once felt 
they are never lost. 

It is admitted nowadays that one may 
train himself for the literary profession. 
If any young man or young woman in 
America is just now going into such 
training, my advice is: master the Greek 
language and read the Greek masters, not 
to imitate them, but to remember them 
as one remembers the mountains one 
has seen or the seas one has sailed over. 
Simple as a daisy, wide as the sky, strong 
as a storm, Greek poetry is an inexhausti- 
ble well-spring of suggestion to the fresh 
and vigorous imagination. It is the very 
flower of art. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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LAND MONOPOLY. 
BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











IF a man were finding his way along a 
road, or through a wood, with no other 
mortal within a mile, the way in which 
he swung his arms, or otherwise behaved 
himself, would be of no consequence to 
any one but himself. If he met, now and 
then, another, his movements would have 
to be put under some slight and occasion- 
al restraint. -If he were walking down a 
city street, his entire behavior would 
necessarily be subjected to discipline. If 
he were trying to force his way through a 
dense crowd, he would have to be content 
with very slow speed, and would have to 
use the utmost care and attention in the 
mode of his contact with the individuals 
around him. The limitations on his free- 
dom of movement, on his chances of ad- 
vancing with speed on his own business, 
and on his personal comfort, would not 
advance in proportion to the increasing 
numbers about him, but would advance 
in a progressive and very rapidly increas- 
ing ratio. 

If a man lived on a farm with no neigh- 
bor within a mile, the sanitary arrange- 
ments in and around his dwelling would 
have little importance except for his own 
family, and sanitary arrangements would 
be of very little importance at best under 
such circumstances. If he lived on a vil- 
lage street, sanitary arrangements would 
attain a certain importance. If he lived 
in a city they would become a leading in- 
terest. If he lived in a tenement in a 
densely populated part of a great city, 
sanitary arrangements would stand 
among the very first of the interests of 
himself and his neighbors. The interest 
and importance of sanitary arrangements 
would advance under the same law as the 
limitations on personal change ; and é 
venience in the previous c: ree . 
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If there were a space which possessed 
advantages for any interest of mankind, 
being in the sunlight or out of it, in the 
wind or out of it, near toa spring or re- 
mote from a swamp, salubrious or insalu- 
brious, possessing a fine view, etc., etc., 
and if this space were large and ample in 
proportion to the number of men who 
desired to avail themselves of it, no com- 
petition or struggle would take place be- 
tween them for it. If their numbers in- 
creased, contact and collision would be- 
gin. If there should come to be more 
persons eager for the advantage of situa- 
tion than could find place under the phys- 
ical limitations existing, this str-ggle 
would goon to any degree of intensity. 
It would advance under the same law of 
progression previously stated. 

If a number of persons are out in the 
fields, fresh air is present in immense su- 
perfluity. The personal habits of cleanli- 
ness, etc., of these persons would be of lit- 
tle importance. If some of them had a 
contagious disease, the danger of infec- 
tion would be slight. If they came 
nearer together, and then nearer, and 
were finally crowded tightly into some 
limited and inclesed space, they would 
consume the air away from each other, 
they would poison each other; and if 
there was a disease among them its 
chances of being transmitted would rise 
toward certainty. 

In the mere matters of space and fresh 
air and sunlight, therefore, men are un- 
der conditions of monotony and exclu- 
sion; their spheres of interest and of life- 
supply collide, and they become noxious 
to each, other, whether they will or not, 
under a rapidly increasing progression, 
when their numbers increase with respect 
to the natural conditions. 

If a number of men live on the banks 
of a which offers a supply of 
water far in excess of all their require- 
ments, no question of water supply rises 
among them. 
rigate their land, er if they keep flocks 
and herds who musi get water from few, 
scattered and scanty springs, water may 
come to be an object of earnest conten- 
tion and struggle. If they want water 
for power, they find that the power ofa 
certain fall isa limited quantity. If they 
contend for it they may divide it up. If 
the competitors become more numerous, 
an advancing limitation and deficiency 
is experienced by all. They run inevitably 
into a situation where so many want all 
that none have any. If they want air 
for power, they find that the favorable 
situations for wind-mills are limited, that 
they will be all occupied as the number 
who need them increases, and then that 
they will impede each other. 

lf men who have a large wood supply 
waste it as fuel. no human interest is 
affected. It is true even then, that what 
one takes out of the bounty of Nature 
another cannot have and use; but when 
there is more than enough for all, no pro- 
test is made. As numbers increase and 
the wood is cut off, every man who appro- 
priatesa tree to make a table out of it, or 
to burn it for his own fuel supply, in- 
vades by just so much the sphere of in- 
terest of his neighbors, and as the number 
increises all must sink into a condition 
of want and misery, that is, of imperfectly 


stream 


If they need water to ir- 


satisfied necessities, not in u direct ratio, 
but under the same advancing progres- 
sion. , 

If the woods are fullof game and the 
men are few, there is no problem of food 
supply and uo question. Land 
means nothing but game. Any one who 
kills an animal invades and exhausts the 
common stock, but no one complains, As 
the number of the men increases, their 
consumption surpasses the natural in- 
crease of she avimals and reacts upon the 
number of the men. An increase in the 
number of the men will therefore produce 
all the darkest phenomena of the compe- 
tition of life, reduce the whole to misery, 
and produce a “social question.” As re- 
gards furs used by man, we have a case of 
this law at the present time in the midst 
of civilization. Arthas been able only in 
a very limited measure to act upon the 
production of fur. We are still obliged 


social 


to rely upon the natural increase, and the ° 


fur industry consists in little else than 





the appropriation of what Nature pro- 
duces. It is,therefore, an industry nearly 
on the plane of the very first and primary 
industries of mankind. If we confile at- 
tention to the best and finest furs of wild 
animals, this would be absolutely true. 
Now, as the earth is more and more fully 
populated, and the animals are killed off, 
the supply diminishes, and as wealth in- 
creases the demand increases, so that a 
fur industry is inevitably a monopoly, 
and one with an unearned increment of 
the best defined character; yet if we 
should all try tomake good our claim to 
the bounty of Nature in the seals of 
Alaska or the sables of Siberia, how should 
we do it? 

We see, therefore, that every natural 
agent is a natural monopoly. Men want 
land only for the sake of the standing 
room, air, water, sunlight, animals, fish, 
trees, minerals, stone, lumber, firewood, 
etc., which they get out of it. In regard 
to every one of these things they are liv- 
ing and working under the conditions of 
monopoly. When the supply under any 
monopoly is indefinitely large with re- 
spect to the demand, the monopoly has 
no stringency or pressure and is of no im- 
portance. As the demand rises the pres- 
sure of the monopoly advances in a pro- 
gression to which no limits can be as- 
signed. The exclusion which the men 
exercise toward each other is notin law 
or in property; itis in use. A man ap- 
propriates a plant, tree, animal, mineral, 
or other thing out of the raw product of 
nature, because he wants to consume it 
in satisfaction of his wants. When he 
does so consume it, he excludes everybody 
else from the same satisfaction by the 
use of the same natural product. He 
cannot do anything else if he proposes to 
live. His only alternative is to commit 
suicide and get out of the world so as to 
leave more room for others. 

Hence, it is clear how crude aud futile 
is the notion that monopoly, or monopoly 
of land, is modern and a product of civil- 
ization, as well as the whole current set 
of notions about appropriation, ‘‘ bounty 
of Nature,” ‘‘ unearned increment,” and 
all the rest; and, more especially still, 
the notion that in some primitive time 
and under some original organization of 
society, none of these things were as they 
are now. There has never been a time 
when the natural monopoly of land pressed 
harder on men than when there was no 
private property in landat all. Hunting 
and ,pastoral tribes do not have private 
property inland. What is the condition, 
however, of men in a hunting or pastoral 
tribe, when the numbers of the popula- 
tion exceed that which the existing sup- 
ply of animals (which is what land means 
to hunters) or of pasturage(which is what 
land means to a pastoral tribe) will sup- 
port? Our Indians and the hordes of 
Asiatics who have invaded Europe offer 
ample means toanswer the question. 

It is a crude modern notion that prop- 
erty grows rationally and justly out of 
labor. It.does not, and every lawyer 
knows that it neverhas. Every act of 
Jabor has to be preceded by an act of ap- 
propriation in taking the raw material 
out of the material product of nature; 
that is, it is inevitably based on this mo- 
nopoly use of land which is so vehemently 
denounced. The simplest case is that of 
the domestication of animals. For do- 
mestication animals must originally be 
appropriated from nature, and then, in- 
stead of being consumed directly, they 
must be retained for increase, and for 
secondary products, milk, butter, eggs, 
hair, wool, etc. In time labor is spent to 
raise the breed and to produce artificial 
varieties, just as landis, by cultivation, 
turned into a thing utterly different from 
land as it appears in the ‘‘ boonof Nat- 
ure.” In spite of the application of la- 
bor and capital, the natural monopoly 
element never disappears. It recurs in 
new form in the case of the specialty and 
rareness of the highly cultivated breeds, 
Here, also, there isan unearned incre- 
ment. If wecompare the relative value 
of horses and other things in the Middle 
Ages with the value of horses and other 
things now, it appears thata family which 
had bred and sold horses from then until 
now, would have made far greater prof- 





its than a family who had held landand 
rented it from then until now. 

Under the pressureof the natural mo- 
nopoly of the means of subsistence, any 
body of men is*doomed to advance to a 
position of general misery and want. 
They will be substantially equal under it, 
if that is any satisfaction tothem. Their 
real and only escape lies in the arts of 
civilization and in science; butif they 
pursue those they will have to give up 
equality, and will have to consent that 
those who lead the way out shall enjoy 
the largest share of the gains. They have 
always consented to this, not because they 
loved the leaders, but because it was best 
for themselves. 
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AMERICAN BOARD REORGANIZA- 


BY PROF, ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D. 

THERE is a disposition in many quarters 
to think that the American Board should 
come into closer and structural relations 
to the churches. It is doing, it is said, 
the work of the churches; therefore it 
should be virtually controlled by them. 

But there is danger of looking at only 
one side of the subject. In our eagerness 
to remedy a supposed evil we may ran 
into greater evils. There might be ad- 
vantages in having our foreign missionary 
work under the control of the churches. 
Such astate of things is attractive to an 
ardent churchman. To him it seems the 
natural order. It harmonizes also with 
the centralizing tendencies of the times. 
The denominations generally are closing 
up their ranks, bringing in their stragglers 
and partisans, to advance in a solid col- 
umn. Why should not Congregational- 
ists do the same? 

But does it occur to those who are press- 
ing this change that it strikes at the vitals 
of the Congregational system? We cher- 
ish as a central characteristic the idea of 
the freedom and ecclesiastical complete- 
ness of the individual church in all mat- 
ters of authority, and the idea of the fel- 
lowship of the churches as the pervasive 
moral influence that is to bring the 
churches into unity and co-operation. 

We do by advisory and moral methods 
what otber denominations do by ecclesi- 
astical organization. This has been our 
joy and pride. We lose by it something 
in unity and promptness, in denomina- 
tional trimness and impressiveness. But 
we gain in the luxury of liberty and the 
absence of ecclesiastical jealousies and 
heats. Are we prepared to throw away 
the symbols of our free, yet orderly life, 
and turn our faces back again toward 
Egypt, from which we had escaped? 

Let us see what the change means? 

1. It means that we begin to tie the 
management and fortunes of missions to 
the missionary spirit and wisdom of the 
churches. Missions in that case can go no 
faster or higher than the churches as a 
whole can go along with them and will 
let them go. The collective life of the 
constituency, in all cases, is the measure 
cf what the mauagers of a society can do; 
and here it is not a missionary constitu- 
ency pure and simple, drawn together 
by the single purpose of carrying the Gos- 
pel to foreign lands, but an ecclesiastical 
constituency having innumerable other 
longings and purposes, among which 
missions is to the general membership a 
minor factor. It will not do to say that 
the work will be put in the hands of men 
full of missionary enthusiasm and wis- 
dom. It may be, but they in their action 
must represent the churches. The lower 
and slower missionary life in the constitu- 
ency will be a mighty invisible fetter, 
twisted of innumerable strands from all 
parts of the country, holding them back. 

A voluntary society, made up of sy} mpa- 
thetic friends and crystallized around its 
own idea, is much more alert and effec- 
tive than a society that ‘“‘ draws. its slow 
length along” as the resultant of all the 
missionary and the anti-missionary pur- 
poses of the denomination may impel it. 
If our foreign missionary work had been 
conducted in this way from the start, it 
would have been fifty years behind-hand, 
and there would be now no desire on the 
part of persons of questionable theology 
to get control of it. To subject it now to 











this heavy and slow method would cripple 
it atonce. Providence has given us a 
better way. Had we not better consider 
the consequences before we give it up? 

The example of the Central African 
Mission, of the Episcopal Methodists, is 
significant. The General Conference, 
being hampered and slow, Father Taylor 
threw himself with a self-supporting mis- 
sion, into the heart of the Dark Continent, 
The General Conference made the pro- 
ceeding graceful and seemly by sppoint- 
ing him Bishop of Africa. But the rela- 
tion of the parties is anomalous. When 
the question was raised in the last Mis- 
sionary meeting, ‘‘ Is not Bishop Taylor 
under the Committee ?” another Bishop 
replied: ‘* No! the Committee is under 
him!” 

2. It means that the churches start on 
the principle of centralized authority. 
They may begin with this single object, 
foreign missions, but a principle once let 
in grows. When they have organized 
themselves into an authoritative body to 
prosecute that, it will oveur to them that 
there is no reason in principle why other 
general benevolent objects should not be 
prosecuted in the same way, and why 
they should not take them in hand also. 
Then it would be seen that there is a want 
of just equipoise and proportion between 
the societies—friction,overlapping, breaks. 
Should not all this work be put under the 
authoritative eye and will of the churches? 
The Congregational colleges and semi- 
naries—they also in the minds of meny 
would be more useful to the denow ination 
if made responsible to it and controlled 
by it. It would soon be seen, further, 
that we have now power to make an an- 
thoritative creed; and the desire of per- 
sons to make their own belief the stand- 
ard would lead to frequent efforts to ex- 
ercise it. 

We think such results are far off and 
we need not fear them. But when the 
churches start offon great enterprises 
outside of themselves, doing authoritative- 
ly as churches the work of the dencmina- 
tion, all these things areon the same 
plane and equally liable to ecclesiastical 
denomination. and to the agitation de- 
manding it. If we let in the principle, 
we invite the agitation that would sweep 
it through. The presence of ecclesiasti- 
cal power suggests the use of it. The 
taste of ecclesiastical power whets the 
appetite for more. 

“How oft the sight of means to do ill-deeds 

Makes deeds ill done!” 

3. It means that our fellowship meet- 
ings become penetrated and colored with 
this centralizing spirit. An effort may 
be made at first to keep it out, by having 
two series of meetings; one, as now, for 
fellowship—conferences, the state bodies, 
the national council—and one for trans- 
mitting the requisite missionary authori- 
ty. But we should soon be tired of main- 
taining two radically distinct series, when 
we were interested in both, and both were 
equally doing our work. We should 
combine them, asall the other centralized 
denominations combine them. The con- 
sequence would be that in any time 
of great excitement, when there was 
a serious difference of opinion about the 
management of missions, the plotting and 
struggling to get control of the final power 
would run through all the subordinate 
circles from the church-meetings that ap- 
point the primary delegates, up to the 
last. It would be impossible to keep it 
out from the whole series through which 
the throbs and pulses of authority pass. 
darkening and disturbing whatever it 
touches with its restless partisan ferment. 
Our fellowship meetings have hitherto 
been, in the whole series, so peaceful and 
fraternal, so heavenly and blessed to all, 
that it will seem strange when a new at- 
mosphere is invited into them, an atmos- 
phere of the contests of partisanship, the 
ambitions of ecclesiasticism, the rivalries 
and jealousies of faction, the intrigues of 
intruding or suspecting theologies. Shall 


we turn away from angel’s food to the 
flesh-pots of bitterness and strife, of the 
house of bondage? 

4. It means, further, that we provide a 
field and opportunity for any restless and 
discontented minority for agitation and 
to disturb our whole Congregational fra. 
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. If the churches have the respon- 
“anility for missions all those who are dis- 
tetied with their management will see 
they must begin in the churches the 
agitation Which may work itself out in a 
change; aud the churches knowing they 
gre the primary seat of power will not be 
“gle to keep it out. They must let it in, 
‘for here is a matter for which they are 
jndividually responsible. Congregational 
‘churches are very different in this respect 
“from the individual churches of the cen- 
tralized denominations ‘‘to the manner 
“porn.” These have been accustomed to 
Jook to their supreme tribunal to act au- 
thoritatively for them till they have come 











| to feel practically that the seat of power 
' js there, and not in them. 


But our 
shurches will continue to hold to the 
thought and the practice that the seat of 
power is in them fill the last grain 
of Plymomth Rock is washed away 
them. And as long 
as this is so, if the churches are 
made formally responsible for missions, 
any person who is dissatisfied with the 
way of conducting them, or wants to 
turn them to his own account, or is even 


| hostile to them as absorbing energy that 


woull goto other Christian enterprises, 
will feel that he has a field and a mission 
to work for a reform in every Congrega- 
tional church and meeting to which his 
presence or influence can gain access. 
Shall we, then, enlarge our structural life 
and turn it over to the turbulence and 
wrangling of any restless or erratic minor- 
ity? 

Pieasty we have a better way. Our 
missionary society is a growth of kindred 
and sympathetic spirits around the mis- 
sionary idea. It has no more influence or 
power than it has worth. It works and 
perpetuates itself by the voluntary de- 
votion of those who have confidence in 
it. It dies and goes vut like a flash the 
moment it proves itself unworthy of this 
trust, and it knows it. It isnot even sup- 
ported, for the most part, by the Congre- 
gational churches as such—i.e., by church 
taxation and donation, by ecclesiastical 
methods. 

The gifts may go through the churches 
—through the collectors, the missionary 
concerts, the treasurers—but they are 
mostly personal gifts. Issuing thus from 
the persons, they bring the persons into 
felt, direct relations to the cause, and 
give them all the quickened benefit of 
personal participation init. Would it not 


» be a great mistake to dull the edge of this 


personal interest by organizing the 
churches into a missionary board and 
bringing the work of missions into a for- 


_ mal dependence on cold, ecclesiastical ma- 


chinery ? 
PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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AT THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL. 
BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
JUDGING from the experiences of travel- 





~ ers who have been through the New York 


Custom House recently, I should call the 
Russian establishment at Wirballen 
(Vyerzhbalovo) a haven of rest. The ex- 
amination of passports and baggage 
(charge tive cents for two persons) was 
completed in less time and with less com- 
motion than was wasted in Bremen over 
an innocent package of hominy brought 
by a yonng mother for her delicate child. 
I watched four solemn officials chew that 
tfaw product till I shuddered. Here, a 
cursory glance at one piece of luggage, 
and a firm but courteous refusal to look 
at anything more, and the thing was 
ended! In Bremen, however, I derived 
some amusement from one of the officers. 
After waiting a very long time for the 
appearance of a trunk, an officer remarked 
that things moved slowly. ‘ Yes,” said 
I, “this is evidently an International 
Patience School?” ‘‘Oh!” said he, ** and 
you talk German! But it is not a school; 
it is the Custom House.” Then I ex- 
Plained to him that it wasa joke; that 
when we were very angry in America, we 
joked instead of scolding. ‘‘ America is 
& very queer place,” he said, thoughtfully. 
‘* You seem to do everything just the re- 
verse of what we do here. But this 
really is notaschool.” Then I subjected 
my remark to a minute chemical analysis 
for his benefit, and he retired to a conven- 
jent wail to think it over. I watched 





that joke steal over his countenance, then 
proceed gradually over his frame until it 
reached his feet, which it did in about 
half an hour, Then the crisis came, and 
his feet bore him toward me once more, 
this time draped ina smile. *‘ It’s terribly 
tiresome here,” said he. ‘‘ No, its very 
amusing.” ‘ You wouldn’t think so if 
you had to be here every day,” he said, 
with a groan; ‘‘it teaches one patience, 
as you said,” and he expatiated on the 
subject until my trunk appeared. I re- 
venged myself for the delay by asking the 
imposing chief official decorated with 
round eyeglasses and a buttonhole bou- 
quet of ribbons, to unstrap that trunk. 
The withering glance which he darted, 
first at his dainty white hands and then 
at me, not only repaid me for waiting, 
but brought a porter out of the ground, 
apparently. But there is no waiting, no 
confusion, on the Russian frontier. The 
excitement is provided in another apart- 
ment at Wirballen, namely, in the restau- 
rant. 

The first thing which the traveler should 
do in Russian railway restaurants is to 
possess himself of one of the big bills of 
fare which lean against the candelabra 
on the tables. This the waiter will pre- 
vent if possible, even going so far as to 
take it from one’s hand and to tell one in 
German that it is not intended for use. 
A strategic movement toward the table 
at theend of the room, whereon are set 
out divers viands with prices attached, 
will divert his attention until the card is 
secured. The hungry traveler should 
then (if he be ignorant of Russian) point 
boldly to the first article on the bill of 
fare, which is marked ‘'1 ruble.” He will 
then receive an excellent four-course din- 
ner for fifty cents. If he can be kept 
from seeing the bill of fare or the show 
table—and the waiter will place him with 
his back to the latter—he will have to 
pay nearly as much for one dish as for the 
whole four courses, and the waiter will 
add about one-fifth as a gift to himself, 
The man’s German suddenly fails him 
when the time foran explanation arrives, 
and one tries to make him understand 
that, no matter how long Russian words 
may be, it cannot possibly require four 
lines of fine print to express ‘‘ roast chick- 
en.” Why did I not talk Russian? Be- 
cause I had been told that ‘‘ American” 
was preferred to Russian on the frontier; 
and, on the whole, I have seen waiters in 
America who had their little tricks also. 
But the next morning, I was driven by 
hunger to stammer, ‘‘ tea, bread,” at the 
conductor, leaving him to suppose that I 
had been trifling with some Ollendorfian, 
‘* Russian as she is spoke,” and as nothing 
important resulted (except breakfast), I 
removed the embargo from my tongue 
and ears, captured a bill of fare at noon 
and began to make myself at home. 

The first thing which impresses an 
American is the immense amount of what 
French novelists describe as ‘‘ le English 
shake-hands,” and what English people 
speak of as that ‘‘ awfully jolly vulgar 
American way of handshaking.’’ It may 
be vulgar. but it iscertainly very pleasant 
to see, for instance, a couple of officers 
meet in the street, exchange a bow and a 
clasp of the hand in passing, like a hearty 
‘* good-morning,” and go their way. And 
in taking leave, one’s friends offer the 
hand four or five times in succession. 
Apropos of this custom, which is very 
noticeable at all the railway stations, I 
must give a brief account of some rules 
promulgated for the guidance of station- 
masters by a certain inspector of the line. 
When superior officials arrive, a station- 
master must not fail to salute; he must 
not offer his hand first, but, if permitted, 
he must give his whole hand and nota 
finger or two; he must not stand with his 
hat on in a room with his superiors, and 
he must stand quietly, without shifting 
about, and he must not stammer when 
replying. This document, though prob- 
ably needed, is decidedly amusing, and a 
comic paper here printed it, with an invi- 
tation to the writer to become a perma- 
nent contributor to its columns. 

I may remark here, in parenthesis, that 
I have omitted all descriptions of the ap- 
proach to St. Petersburg, because, arriv- 


‘stables and back-windows 





nothing to see, and my imagination had 
been previously exhausted. The approach 
from the sea and by daylight would be so 
imposing that there would be no necessity 
for drawing on the imagination im order 
to provide a fitting description of its 
glories. For I might do well to confess at 
once that I have already deserted my 
colors, and, that after seeing the magnifi- 
cent Neva and its palace-lined quays, I 
can no longer maintain, like a true Bos- 
tonian, that the Back Bay, bordered with 
and coal 
wharves, and adorned with its mellifiu- 
ous name, is the most magnificent sheet 
of water in existence. To teli the truth, I 
have not been able to discover that the 
fame of the ‘‘ Back Bay’s” charms has 
reached Russia yet! Curious bits of 
American information I do tind, how 
ever, in most unexpected places. For in- 
stance: I went over the Winter Palace. 
My card of admission provided for an in- 
terpereter, but, as I did not take one with 
me, they politely furnished one in the 
person of a privileged old attendant, who 
has been there since the days of the Em- 
peror Nicholas. The old man’s first ques- 
tion was: ‘‘ What is the proper title by 
which to address you?” ‘‘ Call me Mad- 
ame,” Isaid. ‘‘ But your title,” he per- 
sisted. ‘‘I am an American,” said I, 
‘‘and we have no titles in America.” 
‘*No title!” said he, and he looked incred- 
ulous. ‘‘ What, never?” I did not make 
the appropriate retort, because I did not 
blame the man, and because my con- 
science pricked me when I recalled our 
‘honorables,” and *‘captains ” and ‘‘ colo- 
nels” and ‘ judges.” Of course, the man 
did not know of this American peculiar- 
ity, but he ‘‘ looked volumes,” and began 
his duties as follows: *‘ Here, your Excel- 
lency, are the ‘ coquettes’ of the Emperor 
Alexander the First;” and he ushered me 
into on apartment hung with battle scenes 
from the war of 1812. Then it dawned 
upon me that he meant conquétes, and 
that he, at all events, had not shared in 
the conquest over the French. After a 
while he unconsciously glided into Rus- 
sian, wherein he was much more instruc- 
tive and entertaining. When he showed 
me the dining-room where the explosion 
took place, he remarked: ‘‘Giory to God, 
you have no such wicked people in Amer- 
ica.” ‘* Yes, we have,” I said. ‘‘ When 
you cannot endure your bad people any 
longer you send them to us. We have 
some visitors there now whom we did not 
invite.” ‘* Perhaps so,” said he, doubt- 
fully; ** but then—you have a great finan- 
cier!” I did not mquire the name of our 
great financier; I felt quite paralyzed; I 
refrained from retorting that some people 
considered *‘ great financiers” as destruc- 
tive to commercial prosperity as revolu- 
tionists. But the man himself furnished an 
amusing corollary to his own suggestion 
a little later. I remarked on the throngs 
of workmen who were wandering freely 
over the palace and preparing it for the 
grand festival of the Order of St. George, 
which was to take place on November 24th 
(O.8.). ‘Oh, they are perfectly harmless; 
poor fellows, they are glad to earn their 
bit of bread. If they had any money or 
any harm in them, they’d be off to Amer- 
ica !” 

‘*Reminiscences” dre as much the 
fashion just now in Russia as in other 
lands. One of the contributors to that 
sort of literature during the present year 
is Count Vladimir Alexandrovitch Solo- 
gub, or, as he has beenin the habit of 
spelling his name, Sollogub. Sollogub 
used to be a_ favorite writer of 
novels and tales in the ante-Tur- 
géneff, Gontcharoff and Dostoievsky 
days, and his light and clever (though 
not deep) style, was a rarity then. 
In fact, he occupied in literature very 
much the position of our American story- 
writers of the “forties,” who were ap- 
preciated in their day to an extent which 
is all but incomprehensible to the present 
generation of readers. But Count Sollo- 
gub was able, in his double character of 
literary man and man of the world, to as- 
sociate with all the people of his day who 
were worth knowing, and the anecdetes 
about Pushkin, Gogol, Turgéneff and 
other noted men scattered through his 





ing by land and in the dark, there was 


book constitute its sole claim to atten- 


tion. His anecdotes, as a whole, are so 
incoherently arranged that they resemble 
peas poured out of a bag and rolling at 
will over the floor. However, he declares, 
in his ‘“ Reminiscences,” that he had 
never considered himself as anything but 
an amateur, commanded to the service 
of Russian literature by his friends, most 
of his tales having been written to fit 
special occasions, as in the case of his 
‘Tarantas,” which was produced to ac- 
company Prince Gagarin’s pictures. 
“But,” he amusingly adds, ‘ Ler- 
montoff also, notwithstanding his great 
gifts, never regarded himself as anything 
else than an amateur, and toyed with 
literature, so to speak.” 

But his anecdotes of Pushkin, Gogol 
and Turgéneff are both new and char- 
acteristic. His account of the fatal affair 
which ended in the death of Pushkin is 
of especial interest in view of the fact 
that he was Pushkin’s second during the 
first stage of the duel, and patched up a 
peace—which proved to be but temporary 
—between the great poet and the latter’s 
unwilling antagonist. 

Pushkin’s false position in society, says 
the author, was the cause of all his mis- 
ery. Hecraved aristocratic society, and 
his beautiful wife was a great favorite. 
But he did not relish the sneer implied in 
the epithet ‘‘ Pushkin the writer,” which 
he often heard applied to himself, and he 
showed his anger by appearing at balls in 
a wide, unstarched, Byronic collar, black 
necktie and unsuitable waistcoat. In 
order that his wife might be invited 
everywhere he was made a gentleman of 
the Emperor’s bed-chamber : but he was 
no better pleased at standing about ina 
laced suit in the character of a courtier 
and a husband, while conscious of his own 
talent. That Pushkin adored his wife and 
was not jealous, but simply maddened by 
the society gossip which a beautiful 
woman creates, Count Sollogub asserts 
most decidedly. But he admits that 
Mme. Pushkin was the most beautiful 
creature he ever beheld, and that he was 
in love with her himself, in common with 


frequently happened, the love-lorn swain 
had never beheld the lady. He relates an 
amusing instance which came under his 
own observation. Hedanced the Mazurka 
one night at a ball with the poet’s lovely 
wife, and on returning to his partner after 
a round, he found her seated in an alcove, 
and evidently endeavoring to conceal a 
laugh behind her fan. Near her stood a 
boy of thirteen in a round jacket, who, in 
his character of a spoiled darling, had 
been allowed to sit up late on that occa- 
sion. As Count Sollogub took his seat, 
Mme. Pushkin’s youthful admirer burst 
out: “I must tell you that I love you, 
Natalya Nikolaevna. I must tell you, be- 
cause they will be coming immediately to 
carry me off to bed!” And, in fact, when 
the clock struck twelve, afew minutes 
later, the lad was put to bed. 

It was in thesummer of 1832, in the 
country, that Count Sollogub first met 
Gogol. On reaching home he dressed 
and went to call on his grandmother, 
whom he found on the point of going to 
bed. She dispatched him to the room of 
her companion, telling him that his aunt 
had a tutor in the family, ‘‘ who also 
scribbled a little,’ and that he might 
listen to him. The count found three old 
ladies knitting stockings in a modest 
room. At the table sat a gaunt young 
man, at whom the women gazed con- 
descendingly over their spectacles. 
‘‘ Well, Nikolai Vasil’itch,” said one, 
“begin!” “The young man glanced inquir- 
ingly at me,” continues the author, ‘‘He 
was meanly dressed and seemed very shy. 
I assumed an air of dignity. ‘ Read, 
said I (rather loftily), ‘I also write’ 
(reader, I was so young), and I am greatly 
interested in Russian literature ; please to 
read.’ Never shall I forget the expression 
of his face. What keen wit shone in his 
half-closed eyes, what a caustic smile 
played for a moment round his thin lips. 
But he moved modestly and deliberately 
to the table, unfolded a manuscript with 
his long, thin hands and began to read. I 
threw myself back in a chair td listen. 
The old women clicked their needles, At 





his very first words I sat bolt-upright in 


every other man in town, even when, a8 
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delight and mortification, and listened 
eagerly. Several times I tried to stop 
him in order to tell him how greatly 
he had surprised me, but he glanced cold- 
ly at me and continued his reading. When 
he had finished, I flung myself on his neck 
and wept. What he read to us, I am 
unable to say now; but, in spite of my 
youth, I instinctively understood his 
talent and the lofty art contained in what 
he had read to us. The young man’s 
name was Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. 
He was destined, a few years later, to 
occupy the first place in our literature 
after the great Pushkin. My Aunt Vasil- 
tchikoff had five children, the third son 
being weak-minded frominfancy. Gogol 
had been asked to accept a situation 
which was neither that of tutor nor yet 
precisely that of man-nurse to this boy, 
and to develop the child’s mind as far as 
possible. On the day following the read- 
ing I went again to my aunt’s, and be- 
held this spectacle: on the balcony, in the 
shade, sat Gogol in a low straw chair, 
with weak-minded Vasya half reclining on 
his knees, and gazing dully at a book 
lying open on a table before them: Gogol 
was pointing, with his long finger, to the 
pictures in the book, and patiently re- 
peating, twenty times in succession: 
‘This is a sheep, Vasinka, ba-a-a; and 
this is a cow, moo-0o0; and this is a little 
dog, bow-wow-wow.’ Gogol did not re- 
main long with this family, and though 
in after years, he rever liked to allude to 
his lowly position with them, there is no 
doubt that the acquaintances which he 
madethere materially contributed (inde- 
pendently of his talent, of course) to his 
future renown; everywhere, at that time, 
and especially in Russia, it was difficult 
for unaided talent to make its way to the 
light of day.” Long afterward, Count 
Sollogub lived for a year with Gogol, first 
in Baden-Baden and afterward in Nice, 
watching that great mind gradually 
darken. ‘* Write,” said Gogol to Sollo- 
gub: ‘‘ make ita rule to spend at least two 
hours a day at your writing-table, and 
force yourself to write.” ‘* But what is 
one todo if one can’t write?’ ‘* Never 
mind, take your pen and write; to-day 
nothing may come of it, nor to-morrow, 
nor the next day, and so on; but at last 
you will get over that and will write.” 
Gogol tried this plan himself. In former 
days, he had written because he felt 
compelled to write, now he wrote because 
he willed it; and he was dissatisfied with 
the result, because he expected something 
great from himself. He would read St. 
John Chrysostom in the morning, then 
write,*and afterward tear up all that he 
had written. 

Count Sollogub also relates an amusing 
anecdote about Turgéneff. When the 
Courtt lived in Paris his house was the re- 
sort for many Russians. One evening 
Turgéneff read to a party of Russians one 
of the sketches afterward published under 
the title of ‘‘ Poems in Prose,” and a dis- 
cussion arose as to various unsatisfactory 
things in Russia. At length Turgéneff 
said: ‘*I repeat, however, what I have 
just read to you—that I cannot despair of 
a people which speaks such a rich, power- 
ful and melodious language.” 

‘* It may seem melodious to Russians,” 
retorted Khanikoff, quietly, ‘‘ but it cuts 
the ears of foreigners, especially when 
they come from Southern lands, likea 
knife.” Then Khanikoff illustrated his 
point with a tale of his personal experi- 
ence. As he was crossing astreet one day 
in St. Petersburg, he heard a shout, and 
glancing up he beheld an Italian of his 
acquaintance seated in an approaching 
droshky, gestieulating wildly and shout- 
ing: ‘* Tchetirnadtzat, tchetirnadtzat!” 
Khanikoff stopped the droshky, and his 
distressed friend explained the situation 
as follows: ‘* This abominable driver has 
been making sport of me for the last two 
hours. I don’t know a word of Russian, 
but I heard the Boots in my corridor say 
‘ tchetirnadtzat, tchetirrrrnadtzat’ a num- 
ber of times this morning, and I imme- 
diately guessed that so monstrous a com- 
bination of sounds must mean some terrific 
oath; so when I gotangry I began to shout 
it at this izoostchik, and he laughed; and 

he has been driving me about to every 
street in town and halting and pointing 





out houses to me, and grinning, the 
wretch, as much as to say: ‘Is that 
right’?” When the Russian explained 
that the terrific oath meant fourteen, the 
indignant Italian was appeased. Turgéneff 
then said that although he lived abroad 
he loved the Russian language and felt 
the need of it, adding an anecdote about 
an experience in London. Zhemtchuzhni- 
koff invited him to a dinner at one of the 
clubs, of which he wasa member. Array- 
ing himself in correct evening dress, 
Turgéneff presented himself at the club, 
with his friend, and they were shown 
into the strangers’ dining-room. Zhem- 
tchuzhnikoff excused himself, telling 
Turgéneff that while he would be 
served with the dinner for the 
day, he himself could digest nothing 
but mutton chops. Three waiters then 
began a solemn religious service—‘‘ I can 
describe it by no other term,” said Tur- 
géneff—around them. ‘* Wooden shad- 
ow” number one received a plate of 
soup, passed it to shadow number two, 
who passed it to shadow number three, 
who gravely placed it in front of the dis- 
tinguished author. The same ceremony 
took place over his friend’s dish; and as 
the last waiter removed the silver cover, 
he said: ‘‘First cotlett!” (sic) The fish 
was served in the same manner, with the 
**second cotlett” for Zhemtchuzhikoff 


Turgéneff began to feel oppressed 
by the solemn grandeur of _ the 
room, by the thre2 wooden waiters 


and by the two more wooden shadows 
who were dining at an adjoining table. 
When the rare roast beef and the “ third 
cotlett” arrived, Turgéneff was seized 
with a sudden fit of frenzy. He smote 
the table with his fist, and shouted in the 
first Russian words which came into his 
his head: ‘‘ Radish! pumpkin! mace! 
beet! woman! gruel! gruel!” ‘* What’s 
the matter with you, Ivan Sergieevitch ?” 
asked his horrified friend, who thought 
him mad. ‘‘I can’t stand this,” replied 
Turgéneff. ‘*I must soothe myself with 
some Russian words.” But his friend was 
displeased, and the ‘** wooden shadows ” 
exhibited signs of gloomy amazement 
on their apparently immovable counte- 
nances. ‘* No one,” says Count Sollogub, 
‘who knew Turgénetf's gentle nature 
could believe in his smiting the table with 
his tist; but we all laughed heartily.” 

Some of the author’s reminiscences of 
other prominent persons of forty years 
ago are amusing, such as his description 
of Prince Odoevsky’s dinners with the 
terrible chemical compounds of his own 
concoction which were served to the 
guests under the name of sauces, and of 
the Prince’s receptions where the host 
was equally courteous to a fashionable 
noble and to an old woman from the prov- 
inces, ‘‘ in an antediluvian cap”—of none 
of which things did the Count approve. 
Interesting also is the Count’s description, 
as an eye witness,when a lad of eleven, of 
the great flood of November 7th, 1824 
(of which Pushkin wrote), which came 
near destroying St. Petersburg, and which 
is commemorated by tablets on all the 
corners along the Neva, showing the 
hight reached by the water on that dis- 
astrous day. The Count was imprisoned, 
with his family, by the waterin their 
house on the quay, and watched the 
crosses from the cemetery on the other 
side of the river dash intothe side street 
by their dwelling. 

ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 








BRIEFLY enumerated below are certain 
reasons which have been given—justly or 
unjustly—why the prestige of the minis- 
try is waning and young men are not 
entering it. 

1. The prevalent disposition to resent 
the assertion of authority in matters of 
belief. 

2. Greater mental acquirements neces- 
sary to maintain former relative position. 
Average intelligence of congregation 
greater. 

3. Because the fact of being a clergy- 
man, is no longer ipso facto an assurance 
of recognition by the highest society. 





Social rank lower. 
ascendancy. 

4, The deference formerly paid to opin- 
ions of clergymen in all matters whether 
temporal or eternal now wanting. 

5. Small and inadequate salaries. 

6. Materialistic tendencies of the age. 

7. All educational institutions are no 
longer centers of religious life and power. 
The ‘‘ American College” is compelled to 
compete with a non-sectarian, non-relig- 
ious ‘‘ State University.” 

8. False standards as to qualifications 
for the calling exist. 

9. Concessions too often made by minis- 
ters in the presentation and enforcement 
of revealed truth. 

10. The multiplying and magnifying of 
lay agencies and activities, to the depre- 
ciation of the clergy. 

11. Sensationalism. ‘‘ Every pulpit buf- 
foon is a fearful incubus.” 

So much as to cause and theory. What 
of effect and reality? If there is a decline 
in prestige how can it be measured? 
When did it begin? Has it been gradual 
and by easy stages or rapid and with 
strides? Have the great and historic re- 
vivals checked it ? What effect have politi- 
cal revolution and disorder had in increas- 
ing or diminishing it? What effect the 
founding of scientific schools and insti- 
tutes of technology ? 

There seems to be only one way of 
answering these questions, and that by 
going to the records of our American coi- 
leges and ascertaining what educated 
Young America has said and done, and 
is now saying and doing, when the time 
has come for him to leave college halls 
for professional schools preparatory to 
beginning life’s work. 

In the annual report of the Board of 
Superintendents of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, read to the General Synod of 
that Church last year, were the following 
words: 


Plutocracy gaining 


“From year to year we are unable to fur- 
nish men for half the vacant pulpits within 
our bounds. . . These facts are dis- 
tressing, if not appalling. Never in the his- 
tory of our venerable Theological Semi- 
nary have the streams of supply been so 
nearly dried up at their source. For 
many years the cry was for buildings, 
money, books and other external necessities. 
These have been liberally supplied. Now 
the louder, deeper, sadder cry is for men, 
pious, gifted, promising, consecrated 
young men to fill the vacant halls and 
rooms.”’ 

Did such a report fail to create conster- 
nation? It caused tears to come to the 
eyes of strong men. It brought about a 
solemn session of consecrated thought 
and planning how a change might be 
wrought. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a pastoral letter. A day of 
special prayer was designated. Seminary 
professors pledged themselves to personal 
effort during the summer months and the 
resuJt was that the class entering the sem- 
inary in the fall of 1886 was unusually 
large, but not a manin it from the foun- 
tain of supply—Rutgers College. 

This scene caused me to ponder. I 
questioned the accuracy of the statements 
inthe report as to the intensity of the 
drouth and, therefore, first made a care- 
ful examination of the alumni record of 
Rutgers College, with what result each 
reader can determine by examination of 
the tables. From a consideration of the 
facts as to Rutgers College, I drifted into 
a more extended examination, the result 
of which is given below. Absolute accu- 
racy is not guaranteed. It would be ut- 
terly impossible, owing to the different 
systems of recording the occupations of 
alumni in the various records and the 
relative meagerness and fullness of the 
same, 

The percentage of clergymen among 
alumni during each decade, is represented 
by the figures opposite. 


HARVARD. 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
| eee 55 1760-1770..... ..... 28 
1650-1660... ......... 50 1770-1780........... 18* 
1660-1670. ............ 39 as lq 
1670-1680........ .... 58 1790-1800........... 20 
1680-1690............. 45 1800-1810 .......... 15 
MNES . o siscecgcce 54 1810-1820........... 2 
1700-171 Le nctuese cst 51 1820-1880........... 18 





* War o of Independence. 





Year. 
1710-1720..... ....... S wen... ate 
1720-1780........ ... 38 1840-1850. a0 
1780-1740............. 37 1860-1800... ae 
17%40-1750............ 30 1860-1870... gg 
1780-1760............. 4 86 1870-188... 49 


It needs but a glance at this table to per- . 
ceive the gradual decline. What a contrast 
between the three decades, 1670-80, 1770- 
80 and 1870-76, marking the three centy- 
ries, the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth ! 


YALE, 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
eee 74 1790-1800.........., 23 
pc 68 1800-1810.........., 22.7 
pee 42 1810-1820........... 22.2 
1780-1740........... 40.9 1820-1830........... 30.1 
eer 46 1830-1840.........., 81.5 
1750-1760........... 3l 1840-1850........... 23.8 
pee 29 1850-1860........... 22 
Po ee 26 1860-1870........... 168 
1780-1790...........24.5 1870-1880........... 8 

PRINCETON, 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
Po eer 49 Pe ee 18 
ae 43 1830-1840............ 22 
CO ee 89 1840-1850............ 16 
pe 18* 1850-1860............ 20 
PEI i ccesccccue li* 1860-1870............ 28 
1800-1810............ 18+ Py csvececcuel 18 
ee 21 


It is interesting to note that at both 
Princeton and Rutgers, during the cleri- 
cal low-water mark decade, 1800-1810, the 
increase in the percentage of those study- 
ing medicine was in one instance from 
5 to 12, and in the other from 3 to 40. 


RUTGERS. 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
een osc ccase u 1850-1840............. 36 
1780-1790. ........... 42 1840-1850. ............ 39 
1790-1800............22 1850-1860... ........... 4 
RR -- pre 3B 
1810-1820............81 CU ee 20 
6 kk ocinsivens 37 1880-1885............. 21 

WILLIAMS, 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent, 
1795-1800...........24.6 1840-1850........... 20.8 
CC 33 1850-1860........... 31.4 
ee 11.4 1860-1870........... 27 
1820-1850........... 49 1870-1880........... 17.8 
1830-1840........... 39 See 12.7 

BOWDOIN. 

Year. Per cent Year. Per cent, 
1806-1810........... 14 1840-1850........... 22 
1810-1820 .......... 19 1850-1860........... 18 
1820-1830........... 18.9 1860-1870.. ........ 11.8 
1830-1840........... By 1870-1875........... 3.6 

AMHERST. 

Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent 
1822-1830........... 64 1860-1870........... 33.5 
1880-1840........... 54.6 1870-1880.......... 24.2 
1840-1850........... 46.2 1880-1882........... 18.5 
1850-1860.... ....40.7 

(Never an interruption in the decline.) 

WESLEYAN. 

Yeur. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
1858-1840...........41.7 1860-1870. .......... 50.5 
1840-1850...........37.2 1870-1880 .......... 36.3 
1850-1860........... 44.7 1880-1882........... 80 


(The decline less marked than in any of the 
other institutions.) 

The same figures are next compiled ina 
different way to show the relative stand- 
ing of the different institutions: 


Year. Per cent. Year. Py cent, 
1642—1650 Harvard. s { Harv ard. .18 
1650—1660 Harvard.. | Princeton 18 


1670—1680 Harvard..58 — Yale.. 
1680—1690 envens 45 utgers. 


1660—1670 or a Bowdoin. = 























1690—1700 mere ey - 1822) ities 49 
§ Harvard. . ( mhers' 
——t | li 
arvard..4f rinceton 
1710-1720 1 Yale...-68 Yale... 3} 
arvard..é wdoin. . 
10-1700) Yale... 2 1880-1840 Kut ers i 
arvard.. illiams 
1780-1740 Ze nnn +40 (1883) Wesleyan {1 
) Harvard.. mhers' 
1740-1780 ; 1 Yale....- 48 Harvard. .10 
{Ya : = Princeton 16 
17501700} Harvard . om.. 22 
nce’ ae tee 
Harvard..28 1840-1850) winliams.29 
1700-1770} Yale..... 29 Wesleyan 37 
Princeton 43 Rutgers. ..39 
oe ee oe 
- arvard.. arva: 
1 1780 < “eee 26 Bowdoin. .18 
| Princeton 39 Pripocten © 
nceton ale...... 
1850—1860 ; 
Harvard..17 WiLiams.31 
1780-1790 } Yale..... 24 Rutgers ..54 
f Rutgers . .62 Amherst. .40 
| Princeton 11 | Wesleyan 44 
Harvard. . arvard 
1790—1800 + papees.. - Bowdoin. .11 
1795) | Wwiltis 1 pee. 2 
ams nceton 
: Rutgers... .. 0-180) Wintiams.27 
1800-1810 | Princeton 13 Rutgers. ..33 
(1806) | Bowdoin. .14 Amherst. .83.5 
Harvard. .15 Wesleyan 50 
RS Yale.......22 (to 1875) f Harvard.. 1.2 
Williams .33 {to 1875) | Bowdoin. . - fi 
{ Harvard. .12 Yale. 
| powacen. a a ett Williams t 8 
nceton neeton 
1810-1820! Yale cemaaia Rutgers, 
| Raters. 3 erst..24.2 
Wil Wesleyan 36.5 


That the nen of the country partici- 
pated in thé decline in religious life which 
the trials and perils of the Revolution. 

*Due to wave of infidelity which followed 


Revolution ? 
+The low-water mark decade. 
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“cansed is a fact thathas often been alluded 
to. No sooner had the wave of British 
goldiery been beaten back than a tide of 
infidelity from turbulent France rushed 
in and left its marks of devastation on 
the history of the next two decades. Dur- 
ing the years 1802-1806 there was not a 
single Christian student at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. At one communion service held in 
Yale College near the close of the last 
century, only one undergraduate partici- 

The tide at Yale was stemmed by 
President Dwight’s baccalaureate sermon 
jn 1797, on ‘‘ The Nature and Danger of 
Infidel Philosophy.” The revivals of 
1802 and 1808 followed and a change for 
the better was soon wrought, 

From 1800 to 1810 was a decade when 
fewer entered the ministry than at any 
time before or since until 1870-1880. Then 
the tide turned and rose each decade un- 
til it reached high-water mark in 1830- 
1840, caused no doubt by the great revi- 
yal of 1837. The Great Civil War seems 
to have had no perceptible effect unless 
it may be thought that the very low per- 
centage of the decade 1870-1880 was re- 
motely caused by it. The more plausi- 
ble explanation of this decrease isin the 
fact that during these ten years the most 
of our scientific schools were founded and 
their influence began to be felt. 

It will be of exceeding interest to note 
a half-dozen years hence the influence 
which the present remarkable movement 
among college students for missionary 
work, will have upon the statistics for 
the decade 1880-1890. 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE SNOW- 
HOUSE. 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 











THERE is probably no Arctic subject so 
interesting, and yet so little understood, 
iflam to judge by the conversations I 
have had, as the one which heads this 
article. There is a general idea, no doubt 
founded on the supposed simplicity of the 
Eskimo constructors, and the very little 
that is done with the same material in 
our own land, that these snow-houses are 
of the most simple construction, and that 
the building of the same may be learned 
at once or in a short while, when 
the real truth of the matter is, that 
a farmer’s boy could construct as good a 
Fifth Avenue brown-stone house at first 
tnal, as the average white man could 
build the Eskimo igloo, or snow-house, 
with such limited information. The most 
prevalent idea that I find regarding these 
hyperborean habitations is, that they are 
simply dug out of the side of a deep bank 
of snow, with probably a few flat blocks 
of snow covering the'top. Some people 
give these constructors of the snow the 
credit of building their houses wholly of 
blocks laid flat-wise, but requiring no 
more skill than the laying of bricks or 
wooden blocks in building a toy play- 
house by the children. None of these 
ideas can be said to be at all @orrect, in 
giving due credit to a class of construct- 
ors that.in ingenuity and dexterous handi- 
craft equal those of almost any in the 
world ; however hard it is to compare 
such radically different methods together. 

The igloo is a comparatively thin dome 
of snow, built of blocks of that material, 
and, considering the very fragile character 
of its constituents, the rapidity of its con- 
struction, its great strength when made, 
the architectural knowledge of the dome 
displayed, and its almost perfect adapta- 
tion to the people, climate and purpose 
for which it is constructed, it is 
masterpiece of handicraft. There is 
hardly an Arctic work extant that has not 
had more or less to say on these strange 
structures. Most of the authors have 
viewed them as the population of the 
great cities have viewed the Japanese 
and Mexican villages that have been ex- 
hibited among them; and some, I am 
sorry to say, have gone into lengthy 
descriptions of these snow-houses, and as- 
signed them to countries which they were 
describing and where they do not exist. 
The snow-house is a habitation of sheer 
necessity, and does not exist iz any part 
of Eskimo-land where other kinds of 
Material can be had, so it is not co-exten- 





sive with the race of people as many sup- 
pose. They are almost wholly a sea-coast 
abiding people, and in many parts of 
their country the ocean beach furnishes 
them with driftwood, carried there by the 
currents, and if this is in large quantities 
it is always used for the construction of 
their dwellings. Many of the rivers 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean, have 
their upper portions in more or less heavi- 
ly wooded countries, and the trees they 
bring down in the spring freshets are 
spread over the coasts for many miles on 
either side of the mouths, while no little 
quantity gets caught in the great ocean 
currents that course for long distances 
over the polar area, and is thus carried 
far beyond any local limits of distribu- 
tion. This is well shown on the west 
coast of Greenland, where driftwood is 
brought by an ocean current that swings 
around Cape Farewell from the Polar 
Sea,and into which it has never been; 
nor is it well known from whence the 
driftwood comes, whether Europe, Asia or 
America. On King William’s Land, I 
found drift logs(but not enough to con- 
struct houses) among Eskimo who had 
never seen nor heard of standing timber, 
and who believed that this grew on the 
bottom of the sea. and was pulled up 
yearly when the ice broke up, and was 
thrown upon the beach. As the Eskimo, 
the only builders of snow-houses, live 
only in North America, no other country 
concerns us here. The Mackenzie River 
1s the only river of this continent worthy 
of the name, which empties into the 
Arctic Sea and whose headwaters are in 
timbered regions. All of Eskimo-land tothe 
west is supplied with wood, and for many 
miles to the east, after which the snow- 
builders are met. It is, therefore, the un- 
supplied Arctic coasts of North America, 
that nearly wholly determines the 
geographical limit of the snow-house. It 
was my fortune—or misfortune—to have 
my first Arctic expedition thrown into the 
very heart of this region, and to live for 
two winters—a little over one year in 
time—under the dome of Eskimo snow- 
houses. Nearly one whole winter was 
spent in traveling, and the making of an 
igloo every night for camp during that 
time—for the snow-house is as much the 
Eskimo’s tent when traveling, as it is his 
house when stationary—gave me an 
unusual chance to see these curious habi- 
tations, in about all the phases through 
which they could pass. 

Let us now describe the building of a 
snow-house ; and, to doso clearly, we will 
begin at the very first principles, and im- 
agine a sledging party during a winter’s 
trip to be near the end of their day's jour- 
ney, at a point where nosnow-houses ex- 
ist,and where they must, of course, be 
built. Let it be a single sledge, and a 
single snow-house to be built, in order to 
simplify matters. As dusk commences 
falling, or the dogs show great fatigue, 
or anything else determines camping 
time, the Eskimo man or men begin a 
sharp lookout for a favorable camping 
spot. This, as one would expect, is where 
there is a large bank of snow, and this 
must be on the shores of a lake of suffi- 
cient depth not to have frozen to the bot- 
tom (eight feet four inches was the thick- 
est lake of iceI ever encountered and 
measured). The object of this is to get 
water for the evening’s meal, digging 
through the thick ice to obtain it; other- 
wise snow or ice would have to be melted, 
entailing about an hour’s loss of time, 
and also considerable waste of oil, which 
is very valuable to them, especially on an 
inland journey. As the igloo is being 
built by one man, if there is another spare 
one in the party, or even a boy, he will be 
digging through the ice to the water un- 
derneath. But theeye alone cannot deter- 
mine whether the snow-bank is favorable 
or not for the building of the igloo, as its 
texture, on which more depends than any 
other quality, is wholly beyond the power 
of sight to foretell. To determine this 
consistency a rod about the diameter 
of a lead pencil, and two or three feet 
in length, is used to thrust into the snow- 
bank and determine its texture. This 
rod was formerly made of bone, but 
they now use the iron rod of their seal- 
spears, the metal being procured from 





the whalers. They may thrust their 
spears into the snow -lear around the shore 
of a large lake for a mile along the bank 
of ariver,and then have to move on 
further, while nothing looks more silly 
and absurd than this jabbing away at the 
surface of the snow in a really very 
necessary preliminary operation. The 
snow, which is good on top, may be found 
friable and worthless underneath, and 
this will be revealed by thrusting in the 
tester to the lower strata. More commonly 
an apparently good bank of snow is rest- 
ing on a mass of boulders at the foot of 
the hill, where large enough blocks can- 
not be cut. On the other side a thin cov- 
ering of loose powdered spow, that the 
eye would reject, may cover a splendid 
bank of the very best material for building. 
The testing finished, and a good spot 
found, the sledges, which have generally 
been, stopped on the middle of the lake 
or river, are brought up alongside, where 
it is easier to watch the dogs and prevent 
their stealing anything from the sledge, 
which they are very prone to do if they 
have not been fed for a couple of days. 
The construction of the snow-house 
now begins. The only implement needed 
is a snow-knife. Formerly these were 
made of bone from the reindeer ; but now, 
where they are in contact with white men 
as whalers or fur traders or can obtain 
them by inter-tribal barter, they use the 
largest butcher-knives they can secure, 
and put on a handle large enough to 
grasp with both hands. With this snow- 
knife the builder cuts a wedge-shaped 
piece from the bank of ‘snow, the perpen- 
dicular face of which is the size of the 
front of the contemplated blocks. This 
isthrownaway. The blocks are now cut 
and laid alongside of the trench from 
which they are taken. Geometrically 
they are about two to three feet long, a 
foot to a foot and a half deep, 
and five to ten inches thick; more 
popularly described, they are about the 
size of a common bed pillow, the faces 
and edges, of course, being flat as the 
knife cuts them. There is considerable 
variation in the size, however, as some 
Eskimo pride themselves on the large 
blocks they can cut, while the less ambi- 
tious builders content themselves with 
smaller ones that are not so liable to 
break. The former class generally con- 
struct the better igloos, as my experience 
goes. There are nearly always two or 
three men with each sledge and one or two 
women, so while one man makes the igloo 
another cuts the blocks and a third is dig- 
ging at the well. The builder having 
selected his spot for the contemplated 
house, he stands upon it and, with knife 
in hand, leaning forward, he sweeps its 
point over the snow describing a circle on 
its surface, with bis feet as a center. This 
is the line to be followed by the base 
course of snow-blocks. If the igloo is to 
be a temporary one, used only for the 
night, the circle will be a small one, not 
over (and probably less than) ten feet in 
diameter ; and if for a permanent or semi- 
permanent occupation, it will be larger, 
giving more room and comfort inside. 
This circle is made on a bank sloping at 
about thirty degrees from the horizontal, 
and this would have a tendency to 
‘* pitch” the axis of the igloo forward or 
toward the door, which is always at the 
lowest or ‘‘down-hili” point of the circle. 
The first base block on the circle is al- 
ways placed on the extreme right-hand 
side as the constructor looks toward the 
door. The next one is further down hill, 
and so on around till the circle is com- 
pleted. Now, one of the most common 
ideas of the igloo, even by those who 
have read almost every Arctic descrip- 
tion about it, is that it is made up of con- 
tinuous layers of these blocks superim- 
posed upon each other, like brick work in 
making a chimney; an idea which is not 
correct. This line of blocks is rather a 
continuous one from bottom to top, or a 
spiral, one very similar to the old-style 
bee-hives, made of a continuous 
rope from bottom to top; so that, 
when the base course of blocks is 
finished, the first block laid in the course 
is cut in half by a diagonal from its 
lower right corner to the top left one, 
and on this diagonal edge, the next 





block is laid which begins the spiral, 
which,when finished, completes the igloo; 
the spiral running in the opposite direc- 
tion from the hands of a watch laid hor- 
izontally. 

As each block is put inits place, the 
snow-knife is worked up and down between 
it and the block to its right and the 
course of blocks on whichit rests, this 
furnishing a snowy powder which acts 
like mortar when the blocksare cemented 
together by a slight blow of the hand on 
each of the two free edges. It should be 
remembered that the snow-blocks are not 
laid flatwise as with common brick-work, 
buton their edges; the thickness of the 
block being the thickness of the igloo, and 
taking the fewest number of blocks possi- 
ble to construct the building. It may seem 
curious to the uninformed, how these 
snow-blocks, held only on two edges—the 
under and right-hand one as the builder 
faces it from the inside, where he stands 
during the entire construction of the block- 
work—should be able to hold themselves 
in this position, especially when near the 
completion of the igloo, and the flat blocks 
are almost horizontal. When a snow- 
block is put into position, a wedge- 
like piece is cut downward from it where 
it joins its neighbor, as well as an equal 
one from the latter, both teing thrown 
away. Near the bottom of the igloo the 
bases of these wedges are very narrow, 
but as the top is approached they be- 
come wider and wider, until the igloo apex 
is reached, when the bases of the two 
wedges cut from the sides touch each oth- 
er, and the block left is itself a wedge. In 
short, all the side joints of the block-work 
are vertical and point to the top of the 
snow-house, and this necessitates that 
wedges should be cut from the sides that 
will increase as they lean more and more 
inward; and in this wedge-like or trape- 
zoidal form we find the explanation of 
their not dropping down, they being driv- 
eninto an acute angle which holds them 
without support from the constructor, 
untilhe can get another block. 

Although if a building-block of snow 
was placed flat-wise on the level ground, 
andeven a light-weighted Eskimo was to 
step on its upper face, it would probably 
break, yet so very strong is the igloo 
from its peculiar dome-like construction 
that two or three heavy men can walk over 
a well-built one without any fear of its 
falling in with them. In fact, after the 
block-work of the snow-house is finished, 
some of the persons present—a small boy is 
generaliy preferred—must climb over the 
top of the dome to chink the joints thor- 
oughly, for, in the rough construction 
many holes are left between the joints 
that must be stopped up. This ‘* chink- 
ing” is done by cutting slices of snow 
from the outer edge of the snow-blocks 
with the knife in one hand, and with the 
other hand, as aclinched fist, running the 
cut portion into the chinks which com- 
pletely closes them. The lower half or 
two-thirds of a moderate-sized igloo can 
be ‘‘ chinked ” while standing on the orig- 
inal snow-bank at its foot, but beyond this 
some one has to crawl up over it and fin- 
ish the chinking of the top of the dome. 

When this is done the snow-house is 
finished outside, except in the very cold- 
est weather, when a bank of loose snow is 
thrown over it, which may vary from a 
foot to three feet in depth, according to 
the temperature, and the consistency of 
the snow;a foot of this material which 
** packs” well, being worth three feet of 
friable, sand-like snow when the wind is 
blowing, and when it doesnot blow an un- 
banked igloo is quite warm enough in the 
severest winter weather. Inside, the bed, 
which takes up at least two-thirds of the 
place, is also made of snow, from a foot 
and a half to two feet high, and this curi- 
ous bedstead is prevented from melting by 
a generous supply of musk-ox, polar-bear 
and reindeer skins, being interposed be- 
tween the body of the sleeper and the 
snow beneath. Sometimes this mattress 
is insufficient for this purpose, and then 
the bed adapts itself to the human form 
somewhat after the manner of a kid glove, 
but far less agreeable. The door is a very 
small hole through which one has to enter 
on one’s hands and knees, and at night- 
time it is closed by a large snow-block, 
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The first impression is that a lot of per- 
sous put inside such an _ hermetically 
sealed little pen, and as thick as the pro- 
verbial sardines in a box, would smother 
to death in the course of a long night; but, 
on the contrary, the snow-blocks are as 
porous as lumps of white sugar, and as 
the native stone lamp creates a draft of 
heated air upward, which escapes from 
the top of the dome, the house is supplied 
by a constant pouring of fresh air through 
the walls to supply its place. I doubt 
very much if our own much larger sleep- 
ing-rooms are half as well ventilated as 
these boreal buildings. 

The comfort that is to be had in these 
peculiar habitations it appears almost 
bordering on the sensational to relate. 
The idea of conducting an expedition of 
twenty-two persons and forty to fifty 
dogs continuously throughout the Arctic 
winter and living off of the country, 
would have been deemed insanity. With 
the help of igloos and reindeer clothing it 
was done with less discomfort than the 
average twenty-two workmen of New 
York City will endure in going through 
a severe winter. With the help of the 
igloo (which necessitates the employment 
of Eskimo skilledin their construction, of 
course) the matter of cold, prepostérous as 
the statement may seem, becomes almost 
entirely eliminated from any Arctic prob- 
lem, instead of being the pivot on which 
they seem to swing and against which the 
greatest precautions are taken. 

——> 


THE SIKHS. 





BY THE REV. THOS. P. HUGHES, M.R.A.S. 


THE editor of the London Spectator has 
recently said that he once heard Lord 
Canning, the Viceroy of Hindustan, state 
that the Sikhs, soon after the Indian 
mutiny of 1857-58, made an overture to 
the Government to embrace en masse the 
Christian faith and to unite in a crusade 
to subdue the whole of India to the relig- 
ion of the conqueror. It was a grand 
scheme ; one that would have delighted 
the heart of a Charlemagne, but justa 
little too advanced to suit our modern 
ideas of the fitness of things. I believe 
the statement to be substantially true. 
The Thirty-second Regiment, of Punjab 
Pioneers, who were entirely Sikhs, were 
stationed on the banks of the river Indus 
at Attock for the purpose of excavating a 
tunnel under the river, and having been 
brought in contact with the Church mis- 
sion at Peshawur were interested in 
Christianity. A number of the Sepoys 
were baptized, and when they received the 
rite of confirmation from Bishop Cotton, 
the celebrated Bishop of Calcutta, the 
regiment marched to the Ferozepfir 
church in a body to witness the ceremony. 
It was about that time that the youthful 
Maharajah Duleep Singh (the present 
renegade prince), received Christian bap- 
tism, and the whole Sikh nation was 
much impressed with evident advantages 
of embracing the creed of the Christian 
conquerors. 

But who are these Sikhs? 

They are the warlike race of natives 
who have long been a dominant power in 
the province of the Punjab. They were 
originally low-caste Hindus, whe, in the 
middle of the last century sustained a 
long and doubtful struggle with the 
Afghans for the mastery, and at last de- 
feated the Moslem conquerors, destroyed 
their mosques, and polluted their holy 
places with the blood of swine. They 
number some five millions of people, and 
have a distinct language and religion of 
their own. Punjabi is their language, be- 
ing founded on the Sanscrit. Their relig- 
ion is known as the “‘religion of the Sikhs,” 
and was founded by Nanak at a period 
contemporaneous with the English Ref- 
ormation. Nanak was a great teacher. 
He sought to create a religion which 
should unite all that was good in Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism to the rejection 
of idolatry. The sayings of this remark- 
able man are incorporated in a large book 
bearing the very uneuphonious name of 
the “‘Grunth,” and which isstill preserved 
in great state in the beautiful golden 
temple at Amritsar. known as the ‘“tem- 
ple of immortality.” This building is 
one of the most elegant structures in 





India. It is built in the center of the 
sacred tank where the Sikh people have 
for centuries washed away the filth of 
their bodies under the impression that 
they were also cleansing the deep-dyed 


stains of their impure souls. The 
temple, which is known among 
the Sikhs as ‘the durbar,” or 
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“reception room,” is a domed structure 
covered with gold of dazzling brightness 
and surrounded with a tesselated pave- 
ment of inlaid stones. The lower room 
of the temple is very richly colored with 
drawings of flowers, and at the end isa 
large ottoman.on which the sacred Grunth 
is kept. The priest sits at the south end 
of the book, waving a large fan over it to 
keep the flies away as acompany of chor- 
isters chant their sacred hymns. The 
pilgrims prostrate as they enter, and on 
the presentation of a small offering the 
high priest reads a few lines from the in- 
spired oracle. No visitor dare enter the 
sacred edifice with his shoes on, but for 
asmall fee a pair of cotton slippers are 
supplied instead. Adjoining the temple 
is another domed buildirg where there is 
a silver chest in which are kept three gilt 
maces and other relics. In the same hall 
is the canopy under which the Grunth is 
carried in great state every morning and 
evening. Itis of pure gold and richly set 
with emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and 
other precious gems. Inthe next room is 
the sword of the renowned chieftain 
Govind, and it is said whenever the high 
priest of the Sikh nation shall raise the 
sword of Govind the whole people must 
arm themselves for the battle. It was 
this great scimitar that the renegade 
Duleep Singh tried to induce the Sikh peo- 
ple to raise against the British conqueror 
not long ago, but failed. There are about 
ten regiments of Sikh soldiers in the 
British army, and they are admitted to 
be some of the finest men in the 
service. Most of them stand five feet ten 
inches, and have a very fine physique. 
They are great wrestlers, and would en- 
joy a“ mill” with the Western “ bruisers.” 
The Sikh wrestler never looses the clinch 
until he has thrown his adversary fairly 
on his back. Unlike the Moslems, they 
are great rum drinkers; but, unlike the 
British conqueror, they generally can tell 
when they have had enough. During 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
he selected two native officers as personal 
attendants. The one was an Afghan and 
the other a Sikh, thus acknowledging 
both the bravery and the loyalty of these 
two races. The conversion of the Sikh 
races to Christianity would be a manifest 
gain, and it seemsa pity that Earl Can- 
ning lost the opportunity. Thousands of 
low-caste Hindus became Christians in 
South India‘after the great famine relief, 
and it would seem to have been an equally 
honorable proceeding to make converts 
of these warlike Sikhs. But we live in an 
age when we are practical in almost every- 
thing else save our Christian missions. 
They seem to have managed these things 
better in the Dark Ages. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FUOTE. 








WASHINGTON was rewarded for the 
hideous weather of Saturdayand Sunday 
by a bright Monday, the tirst secular day 
after the first of January. On Sunday 
the streets were ina dreadful condition, 
snow, rain, and a cold that made ice of 
the mixture ; people abandoned the side- 
walks and took to the car-tracks in the 
middle of the street. What could the 
Weather Bureau do with this combination 
to bring about a pleasant New Year's? 
If General Greeley has the chemical form- 
ula for effecting such a complete change 
as the next day was, he ought to keep it 
for future use. The sun rose upon dry 
streets, a little ice here and there, but no 
as now, and clear, bright air. 1t was at 
pleasure to be out. A climate that can 
get up such changes under the name of 
weather in twenty-four hours ought to 
have a place in conversation, and probab- 
ly it had.. 

The crowd was not as great as usual at 
the White House reception. The Diplo- 
matic Corps was received first,by the 





President, at eleven o’clock, followed.im- 
mediately by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Of these nearly all were present— 
Justice Field, Justice Blatchford, Justice 
Matthews, Justice Harlan, Justice Miller 
and Chief-Justice Waite. Of their wives 
Isaw only Mrs. Blatehford. Mrs. Waite 
has not been out yet this winter; Miss 
Waite was out of town, and the other 
ladies perhaps stayed at home, as their 
own receptions followed hard upon that 
at the White House. Everybody who is 
to be received at the White House passes 
across the outer hall where the Marine 
Band gives violent seeming music, be- 
cause it isa full brass band and is right 
along-side of you, then across the inner 
hall into the red room, and through 
another doorway of that into the blue 
room, where the President stands near the 
door, with Colonel Wilson in uniform on 
one side to introduce people, and Lieuten- 
ant Duvall opposite, to catch any name 
that Colonel Wilson may fail on. Be- 
tween them your name is mentioned to 
Mr. President who is prompt in offering 
you his hand, and at his side stands Mrs. 
President, in this case a contrast to her 
husband in every possible way. Mrs. 
Cleveland had on adress of olive-green 
plush or velvet, which was becoming, and 
yet which made her a little more matron- 
ly looking than usual; she leans forward 
a little and gives you her hand in a grace- 
ful way, and with a gracious smile that is 
very winning, and makes each person feel 
that it is himself who is smiled upon. 
Miss Bayard stood next in the line of 
ladies to Mrs. Cleveland; she was in 
black laceand silk; next her Mrs. Fair- 
child in white brocade and silver, and 
then Mrs. Whitney in pale blue brocade, 
Mrs. Endicott and Mrs. Vilas were both 
absent, and Mrs. Lamar was out of town. 
‘* Behind the line” isa good place to see 
who comes, and the diplomats with their 
wives, and friends of the Cabinet ladies, 
stand in there and chat with each other, 
or lovk at the people coming in. The 
diplomats themselves were more gor- 
geous than usual. Mr. de Struve was in- 
crusted with gold embroidery and 
studded with orders; the ministers from 
South America tend to brilliancy at all 
times, their dark faces show well above 
gold lace, they look asif they enjoye¢ 
wearing it; and the Japanese legation, 
though it wears the English dress, does it 
so well that one would think they were 
born to coats and hats and high collars 
instead of their own soft silk and flowing 
draperies. They were not all diplomats, 
however. Mrs. Donald Cameron was 
there in cream-white corded silk with a 
Spanish jacket, Mrs. General Greely in 
black silk and velvet, Mrs. Senator 
Jones in steel-gray cloth and satin, Mrs. 
MacArthur in steel-colored velvet, Miss 
Corkhill, a grand-daughter of Justice 
Miller, in gray cashmere and moire, Mrs. 
General Sheridan in a street suit of a red- 
dish purple. There were few senators 
present, because many were out of town. 
Senator Sherman had a party of ladies 
with him; Senator Ingalls looked taller 
and thinner than ever, and had with him 
his eldest son, as tall as his father; Sen- 
ator Dolph, and Senator Cockrell with his 
wife, Senator Payne, Senator Hawley and 
his wife—and there it stops. Senators were 
few. Of the Army officers, General Sheri- 
dan led the column, and after shaking 
hands with the receiving ladies, stood op- 
posite them, near the outer door of the 
blue room, while the ether Generals, 
Colonels, Majors and the Surgeons filed 
along. They might be mentioned in a 
generic way as all in blue and gold; ladies 
cannot be lumped in that manner, but 
officers have one advantage, the head 
that rises above the blue broadcloth and 
the epaulets is so distinctive that there is 
no danger of confusing them. A lady 
near me watched them with deep interest, 
and murmured to a friend standing by, 
‘*What characterful heads they all have”; 
then as her friend looked, startled with the 
new word, she said: *‘Well, why not? 
Mould the language to suit the occasion; 
take General Sheridan’s head as a type 
and look at them as they go along; 
scarcely a commonplace one to be seen, 
and those that are not both fine and strong 
have at least strength.” 





The navy followed the army, and then 
the Grand Army and the Union Veteran’s 
Union. One old soldier carried the tat. 
tered remnants of a flag said to have be- 
longed to the Fourteenth Kansas, and 
behind him another had that of the 
Thirty-eighth Ohio. Lastly a long line of 
the citizens of America, orderly, wel}. 
dressed, and quiet. As 1 came out I over. 
heard one policeman say to another: 
‘‘Any trouble, Bill, with the crowg» 
‘*Nary,” said the other; ‘‘not a man three 
sheets in the wind. Prohibition’s getting 
fashionable, I guess.” 

Secretary Bayard gave the diplomatic 
breakfast this year, which has been a cus. 
tomary ceremony of theSecretary of State 
on New Year’s Day, but which he has not 
done for two years because his family has 
been in mourning for Mrs. Bayard and hig 
oldest daughter. Miss Bayard was in the 
same black dress in which she had re. 
ceived at the White House. her younger 
sister, Miss Louise, was in white crape 
over white silk ; Miss Florence, another 
sister, was in black dotted net over black 
silk, Mr. Preston, the minister from 
Hayti, is the dean of the corpsand took 
Miss Bayard out co the dining-room ; Mr, 
Roustan, the French Minister, following 
next with Miss West, and the Chinese 
Minister took Mrs. Warren, a lady friend 
who was of the receiving party at the 
house. Secretary and Mrs. Whitney also 
gave a breakfast to officers of the Navy at 
oneo’clock. Some of the ladies who assist- 
ed her were Mrs.and MissSicard, Mrs. Bart- 
lett, wife of Captain Bartlett, who has 
charge of the Hydrographic Bureau, Mrs, 
Wilson, wife of the chief constructor,and 
besides these, Mrs. Archibald Forbes, 
daughter of General Meigs, Miss Lay and 
Miss Adele Grant. The breakfast, so- 
called, was really an elegant party supper, 
at one o’clock of the day instead of eleven 
in the evening. 

There were many private receptions be- 
sides those official. The custom of mak- 
ing New Year’s calls is a good one any- 
where, and it will always remain a fash- 
ion in Washington because of its official 
sanction. 

The session opened again with no nomi- 
nations from the President, which means 
that notbing definite has heen done about 
a post-master for the city of Washington, 
nor toward finding a new United States 
Attorney for the District. General Bragg, 
of Wisconsin, who distinguished himself— 
I mean literally himself—in a speech upon 
soldiers and pensions last session, is said to 
want the position of Mexican Minister. 
He was not returned by his constituency 
of Wisconsin for this term and is now 
looking out for something else. He is a 
keen-tongued Democrat with a good deal 
of ability, but he cannot always restrain 
his tongue and it makes him trouble. 
Still he would be confirmed probably by 
the Senate, who would expect any mis- 
takes he might make in diplomacy to be 
charged ¢0 the Democratic Administra- 
tion—not that they would be so charged ; 
people would not look behind the Senate to 
see who it was who really did it—they 
would only say, Why was he confirmed? 
Thatis what they will do when Mr.Lamar 
is forcibly hoisted to the (for him very bad) 
elevation of the Supreme Court. People 
will say, Why did they put such dead 
wood as that in one of the best positions 
the country has to give? A Jater talk 
with still another senator than any who 
have been my authority for previous 
statements shows how well grounded 
their objections are. 

‘* He never even had out his shingle—he 
is not even a lawyer. Heis a dreumy, 
rhetorical man, absent-minded, la-az— 
well, I suppose I must not say that ; but he 
is not in good health. These things with 
the fact that he isa Confederate officer are 
his qualifications, among his Scuthern 
friends, and they call us all the names in 
the calendar because we hang back aoout 
confirming him. They say we have con- 
firmed other Confederate officers. So we 
have—smart, active, able men; there is 
Gen. Joe Johnston, as brilliant a man as 
you will find anywhere, and there are 
hosts of them in all the branches of the 
United States service, and the Republican 
Senate has regarded their fitness and 
overlooked—well, their ‘little tenden- 
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“podern manner; they can name better 
men than Lamar, and we might as well 


decent protest from us in favor of the best 
man in the right place.” ° 

Quotation is sometimes the best way of 
showing what a man thinks, and some of 
the above is quoted, though part had to 
be the substance, because an ordinary 
memory will not remember the exact 
words. But that is what a very honest, 
earnest senator thinks, and was not afraid 
to say to me, 

The two Legations that are to be relied 
upon this winter for large, handsome 
balls are the, Mexican and the British. 
The latter gave the fourth of the balls 
which have been annual since Sir Lionel 
West has been minister. Sir Lionel has 
asalary of $20,000 a year, and it is re- 
freshing to hear that caMed meager by 
the people of a Government whose high- 
est minister gets only $18,000 a year, and 
must do the best he can with that. Three 
or four o* our ministers get that and 
nothing more, and that is grudged them. 
The British Legation building has just 
been refurnished in a measure, and peo- 
ple here think it is hard that Sir Lionel 
has had to pay himself for much of the 
drapery and the pretty articles that deco- 
rate the rooms. They will belong to him, 
however, and he can take them with him 
when he goes away as much as if he were 
a private citizen. 

The ball this year was like that of pre- 
vious seasons. About four hundred invita- 
tions were sent out. Miss West, her father 
and Miss Amalie West stood by the door 
of the second drawing-room to receive. 
The eidest daughter wore pale yellow tulle 
with side panels of gold embroidery; 
Miss Amalie was also in yellow tuile, and 
Miss Flora, the youngest daughter, in 
heliotrope tulle. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
anu all the English members of the Fish- 
eries Commission were there. The Ger- 
man began at midnight, and ended at 
half-past three with the dance which the 
English call Sir Roger De Coverly, and 
which we call the Virginia Reel; and 
just before the break-up they sang ‘“‘ God 
Save the Queen.” Mrs. Senator Stanford, 
Mrs. Jno. Bigelow, Mrs. Senator Dolph, 
andall the ladies and gentlemen of the 
diplomatic corps were among the guests. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Sine Arts. 
CURRENT EX HIBITIONS. 


BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE Architectural League of New York is 
a society which was founded several years 
ago by some of the younger members of the 
profession but now includes many ‘elder 
architects and artists in other branches. 
Its object is not only to keep alive the en- 
thusiasm and ambition of its members but 
to develop public interest in architecture 
and the allied arts; andin pursuance of this 
latter aim it holds annual exhibitions which 
promise to be of ever-growing value and 
importance. Fortwo years it exhibited in 
coujunction with the Black-and-White So- 
ciety, keeping its own ollection, however, 
inaseparateroom. ‘This year it has held 
an independent exhibition, and has amply 
justified its right to do so. Two large 
rooms in the new Ortgies Gallery on Fifth 
Avenue have been filled with architectural 
drawiags and another with works of deco- 
rative aud representative art more or less 
closely connected in intention with architec- 
tural schemes. 

Prominent in this room were casts of 
some of Mr. St. Gaudens’s works and many 
water-colors, large and small, by Mr. La 
Farge, including studies for stained-glass 
windows already executed,sketches recently 
made in Japan, and studies for the great 
picture of the Ascension which he is now 
Ppaiotiag in the Caurch of the Ascension, in 
this city. No other artists rivaled these 
twointhe beauty or importance of their 
Work, bat the contributions of many others 
showed individuality of feeling and great 
skill in execution and successfully stood 
comparison with the few foreign works ex- 
hibited. 

The League proposes each year to offer a 
gold medal as a prize for the best solution 


This year’s problem was “‘a memorial clock- 
tower on a village green” and a number of 
drawings were sent in which the committee 
judged in ignorance of their authors. The 
prize was given to Mr. James McCleod, of 
Milwaukee, whose drawings showed a low, 
rustic-looking tower, built of rough bowl- 


ders and supported on four round 
arches, inclosing an open space. 
It was much simpler in idea than 


any of the other essays, most of which 
showed both knowledge and skill, but were 
far too elaborate and stately for the desig- 
nated purpose, Near these designs hung a 
long series of immense drawings, some of 
them in water-colors, representing the great 
new Hotel Ponce de Leon, which Messrs. 
Carrére and Hastings have just finished at 
St. Augustine—a complex, Oriental-look- 
ing, picturesque structure of plaster and red 
brick and tiles. In the large main gallery 
hung countless drawings for American 
buildings recently erected or about to be 
built, aud many interesting representations 
of ancient monuments. Chief among these 
‘last were Mr. Pennell’s beautiful pictures 
of English cat edrals, executed for the 
Century Magazine. Good as the Century 
reproductions are, they do not really repeat 
the charm of the originals—large in size, 
varied in process, some of them distant 
“picturesque’’ views, and others close 
studies of architectural detail, but all of 
them at once strong and charming, accurate 
and effective, valuable for their truth to 
architectural forms, vet as valuable, intrin- 
sically, as pictures. ‘‘We may try as we 
may,’ I heard one architect say, ‘*it takes 
a painter to draw architecture as it should 
be drawn.”” But the painters are few who 
can do it; and, so far as I know, Mr. Pennell 
has no rival in this kind of work, either 
here or abroad. 

Nevertheless our architects need not hide 
their heads even when judged by their 
work on paper. Many a professed painter 
might well give his eyes and his right hand 
for those of Mr. Stanford White or of Mr. 
5S. W. Meade, of Boston. Many of our 
younger draughtsmen, using black and 
white with no pictorial intention but sim- 
ply to show their own buildings or their 
masters’, prove an intelligence and a skill 
which could not be greater; and even tak- 
ing the work on these walls in its average, 
we might have been proud to show it toa 
foreign critic. Yet, after all, the chief in- 
terest in an architectural exhibition is 
claimed by the works that are represented, 
not by the way in which they are represent- 
ed. From this point of view also the exhi- 


bition was most satisfactory. The pro- 
portion of “important” buildings was 
considerable, and whether important 


or modest they showed, as a rule, the per- 
sistence of that quality of originality which 
has never been lacking in American archi- 
tecture and a commendable growth in those 
qualities of good sense, good taste and 
scholarliness which until recent years were 
conspicuously lacking. It would be toe 
much to say that the collection proved or 
even distinctly foreshadowed the advent of 
an ‘*‘ American style.” But the frequency 
and the flexibility with which round-arched 
forms of one sort or another were handled 
did seem to foreshadow the general lines 
upon which, some day, such a style may 
possibly be established. It is true that 
some of the very best essays were in a to- 
tally different direction—as, for example, 
Messrs. McKim, Meade and White’s neo-Gree 
design for a small public library. But the 
fact that this design—as exquisite and per- 
fect from an architect's as from a draughts- 
man’s point of view—had not been success- 
ful in the competition for which it was pre- 
pared, was a sign that public taste turns in 
another direction. There can not have been 
any other objection to it than that the 
judges did not want a classic design. The 
paucity of Gothic designs in the collection 
showed still more distinctly that these are 
not widely relished. The battle seems to lie 
between Romanesque forms of art and those 
Renaissance forms which also use round 
arches, and this means no real battle but 
only a brotherly dispute which at last may 
end in concord. It is needless to add 
that if concord is ever arrived at, 
if an ‘American style” of any possible 
kind—‘“‘ scholarly,” ‘original’? or closely 
modeled upon historic precedents or widely 
removed from its historic starting-point—is 
ever evolved, it willsatisfy public taste; not 
because this taste actually directs artistic 
endeavors, but because artistic endeavors, 
whenever tiaey are at once vital and concord- 
ant, are the unconscious outcome and ex- 
pression of national instincts and prefer- 
ences. One thing is at least certain; amid 
a'l the diversity of the efforts of to-day we 
can divine that those foundations are being 
laid upon which,and only which,any future 





of @ special problem in design which will be 
advertised in advance of its exhibition. 


of the architects represented in this exhi- 
bition had gone rationally and intelhgently 
about their tasks, thinking more of the re- 
quirements of the special problem and of 
the most sensible way cf meeting them than 
of the work of other men in earlier days or 
in foreign lands who had had different 
problems to deal with. As a result, what- 
ever the style of their treatment, their works 
had a local air and flavor. They were 
greatly varied among themselves, but all 
were palpably American. Neither these 
modest country homes, nor these huge 
commercial structures, not even these 
churches could have been built in any other 
land. lf,asI say, we have no American 
style as yet, we are getting year by year 
more American buildings and more 
thoroughly good ones; and with this ac- 
quisition we may be content for a long time 
to come. Perhaps, indeed, we should not 
expect or even wish for any other. Perhaps 
architectural success never will or can 
mean in the future what it always has 
meantin the past—that all who have at 
tained to it have trodden a common read. 
Perhaps the gospel of individuality will 
rule in architecture as it has in painting 
since its new birth some sixty years ago. 
But the question is too theoretic to be very 
interesting. What really interests us is the 
fact that our architects are trying to 
work their way to sound knowledge, clear 
conception and artistic skill in execution, 
are trying to hold the balane true between 
the claims of usefulness and beauty, be- 
tween the dictates of common sense and 
current taste and those of precept and tra- 
dition. This is the important and encour- 
aging fact; this and the fact that the pub- 
lic—more slowly, alas, but yet perceptibly— 
is beginning to take a genuine pleasure in 
their results and to give them serious at- 
tention. 

New YorK CIty. 








Sanitary. 


MODES OF SECURING GOOD AIR 
FOR BREATHING. 


THE most natural plan certainly is to ex- 
clude or remove whatever might prove 
deleterious. As to dust and all organic par- 
ticles, watering of the streets and the pass- 
ing of air through wet material through 
forms of sieves or nose and mouth pro- 
tectors have been the most common. The 
wetting of streets is of some advantage as 
the dust is irritating and the point of its 
adding moisture to organic matterina state 
of decay is not an offset, unless this decay- 
ing matter is very abundant and the water- 
ing is so infrequent as to admit of alternate 
drying. <A piece of coarse flannel slightly 
moistened will collect much dust from 
rooms or from the incoming air and is some- 
times available. By arrangement in the 
basement all the air coming into the Houses 
of Lords and Commons in London is moist- 
ened and sifted. It is thus greatly improved, 
and the soiled material used for the separa- 
tion soon shows how great is the amount. 

In factories and in many forms of: indus- 
try various contrivances are used with ad- 
vantage. The most common is some system 
of fan which removes the dust as fast as 
formed. Another is the use of a protector 
fastened so as to protect the nose. It would 
be of great advantage if some form of these 
was more extensively used. The Hurd res- 
pirator, manufactured at East Saginaw, 
Mich., answers a good purpose. It does not 
interfere with free access of air and is easily 
worn. The price is about two dollars. Its 
use is especially important when there is 
exposure to irritating metallic dusts which 
so often impair the lungs of workers in 
metals. 

As tothe many and riskful impurities from 
dead organic animal and vegetable matters, 
it is well to remember that the most of 
them incline to hang over the places in 
which they are produced, and that even 
when more diffused they leve the lower air. 
Safety is therefore secured by not frequent- 
ing the place of their production or, if so, by 
seeking only elevations near or sleeping in 
the higher rooms. Many cases are known 
where children playing about filthy places 
or present at the opening of cesspools or 
sewers have contracted disease. This is 
more apt to occur to those who have not 
been greatly exposed to foul air as there is 
some process of acclimation. 
{{But the radical and proper method is to 
prevent as far as possible the placing on 
the ground any organic matter that cannot 
be readily absorbed and taken up by grow- 
ing vegetation. Asthereis a narrow limit 
to which such growth can flourish in a city, 
it is generally safe to seek the removal of all 
such material from towns and even from 


demands a system for the collection and 
removal of all garbage and of all fouled 
liquids or of outhouse contents at regular in- 
tervals. All systems of long retention in cess- 
pools or pits is a direct contravention of the 
natural methods of disposal and must ulti- 
mately result in befoulment of both ground 
and air. It is because carriage by water is 
the cheapest way of general removal that 
sewer systems have come so much into use. 
Even with this if the pipes are not smooth 
and well-flushed both with air and water 
there is retention of some organic matter. 
But with proper construction and adminis- 
tration there is no reason why they cannot 
be kept in good condition. 

As the ground is the great receptacle and 
manufactury of foul air unless fully covered 
by trees or tilled, our first means of keep- 
ing the air pure must be this attention to 
it. Besides from the breath of all animals 
living above-ground and from lighting and 
heating and various excretions and secre- 
tions much material is directly brought into 
the pure air. Unless enormous in quantity 
or unless the air is in some peculiar condi- 
tion of heat or moisture, it is soon disposed 
of, It is especially important to avoid such 
product in excess within buildings as the 
disposal isso much more complicated than 
in the open air. This can only be done by 
attention to the details of most exact clean- 
liness. This includes all that good house- 
keeping means, beginning at the cellar or 
basement and extending to the attic. It 
means all that good Jaundry work and 
personal bathing and washing includes. 
Hence it has become the duty of health of- 
ficers and writers not only to inculcate the 
necessity but to prescribe the methods for 
the accomplishment of these requirements. 
Art has applied itselfinthe same direction 
so that never before were there so many 
appliances to aid in the worthy industry of 
right living and especially of sacuring puri- 
ty of air. Itis thus that we are lowering 
the death-rate and lifting the life-rate of 
the people. 





Science. 





Pror. C. C, BABINGTON, the well-known 
Professor of Botany at Cambridge, now in 
his eightieth year, but who still continues 
to do good work in the amiable science, 
still holds out against the generally accepted 
views of the moderns, that species come 
into existence by a departure from pre- 
existing species. Heis the chief authority 
in the Old World in matters connected with 
the difficult genus, Rubus—the blackber- 
ries. Thereare numerous forms in Europe 
that puzzle botanists to place them within 
the definite lines required in species as 
understood in systematic botany. Ina re- 
cent paperon Rubi, he contends for the fix- 
ity species. Though, he says, plants will 
vary, variation is within such narrow limits 
that progression to distinct forms which we 
know as species cannot be traced. Also he 
says, that although these variations are tol- 
erably hereditary, their variations tend 
rather back to the originals than to fur- 
therdeparture. He admits that the limits 
of species are scarcely definable, but con- 
tends that such limits exist though with 
difficulty perceived. For instance, he con- 
tendsthat no instance can be shown of a 
species of blackberry having smooth stems, 
ever producing varieties with glandular 
ones. He wouldtherefore regard this as one 
of the limits in defining species. 


....From time to time the most wonderful 
plants known on the earth are shoved aside 
by wonders still more wonderful. It is not 
so very longago since thousands flocked to 
see the great Queen of the Amazon, the Vic- 
toria water lily. Many a greater vegetable 
marvel has appeared siuce then—anow it is a 
giant aroid, which those interested in these 
vegetable curios are waiting and watching 
for in the Royal Kew collection. It is not 
far removed botanically from our common 
Indian turnip, and when its flowers expand, 
as hoped for this year, the odor of the skunk 
cabbage is expected to be increased a bun- 
dredfold. While our Arum or Indian tur- 
nip hasa tuber of about six inches in cir- 
cumference, this will reach five feet. The 
leaf-stalk of ours is from twelve to eighteen 
inches—this is about ten feet, and the stalk 
itself is three feet round, as against three 
inches in ours. The circumference of the 
leaf blade is forty-five feet. Only think of 
a leaf-blade to a plant that dies to the 
ground every year, extending fifteen feet 
across! The Victoria lily leaf, six or eight 
feet across, was deemed something prodi- 
gious. The flower will be somewhat like 
our well-known calla lily, but, witha lung 
and curiously twisted spadix, from whence 
it receives its generic name, it ts called 
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....Regarding the effects of scorpion 
poison on the animal itself, Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan writes to Nature, corroborating 
Professor Bourne’s conclusion that the 
poison of the scorpion has no fatal effect on 
the same individual or another individual 
of the same or even of another species. 
Professor Morgan caught a scorpion and 
pierced it in three places with its own sting, 
on which in each case there was a drop of 
poison, but the creature remained alive and 
active. But these and subsequent experi- 
ments, led him to believe that the poison 
has some effect, causing sluggishness and 
torpor for a while. He also agrees with 
Professor Bourne, that it is possible for a 
scorpion to sting itself in a vulnerable place. 
Professor Morgan also found that the poison 
of the ring-hals snake (Naja hemachates) 
was not fatal when inoculated in the same 
individual or another individual of the same 
species. 


....Our readers will remember the state- 
ment in Arnold’s ‘‘Greek Prose’’ that the 
crocodile can move its upper jaw. While this 
needs confirmation forthe crocodile Mr. E. 
N. Poulton avers, in Nature, that the gecko 
moves its upper jaw when in the act of bit- 
ing. In this lizard the upper jaw is always 
raised in opening the mouth, from the fact 
that the front part of the skullis not co- 
ossified with the posterior; and from the 
same structure being observed in other 
families of lizards it is probable that the 
same trait will be observed in them. At 
any rate to the well-known case of the par- 
rots may be added that of the gecko, as ex- 
amples of vertebrates which move the upper 
jaw in biting. 

....Dr. Eckfeldt, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
W. W. Calkins, of Chicago, have issued a 
monograph of all the lichens of Florida. 
They find of these curious plants no less 
than fifty-four genera, and three hun- 
dred and thirty species, and  antici- 
pate a large number more after crit- 
ical investigation. It is interesting to 
note that the reindeer moss, Cladonis ran- 
giferina, so well known as an inhabitant of 
the Arctic regions, is also abundant in 
Florida also. It seems to be a lichen of 
thoroughly cosmopolitan habits. 


....Mr. J. W. Collins reportsin the Bulle- 
tin of the United States Fish Commission 
the finding of a knife of curious workman- 
ship in the thick flesh of a large cod. The 
handle of the knife is of brass, curved and 
tapering behind, with a longitudinal inci- 
sion on the concave side, to receive the edge 
of the blade; the total length of handle and 
blade together is 644 inches. 


School and College. 


THE Urgent Deficiency Bill, prepared by 
U. S. Comptroller Dunham, hasan item of 
$585,000 for the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. The 49th Congress passed 
a bill making a yearly grant of #15,000 to one 
of these institutions in each state, to be 
paid quarterly. The first payment was to 
have been made October 1st. Some of the ex- 
periment stations have been built and set to 
running,but without getting a penny of mon- 
ey yet. Comptroller Dunham says the col- 
leges haven’t had theappropriation because 
ofthe bungling hand that drew the measure. 
He claims it does not give him power to pay 
out the requisite sum. Even to Dakota, 
which under the encouragement of the act 
built a college, he has not been able to give 
a penny under his strict construction. Says 
he: ‘‘It was contended by some that Sect. 5 
of said act,made an appropriation of $15,000 
a year to each one of said stations, but 
when the question was presented to me, I 
decided that the act itself did not make an 
appropriation; that the fifth section only 
provided that Congress should, in the man- 
ner and to the amount therein specified, 
make appropriations from year to year. 
The agricultural convention which met in 
this city in September, represented that ex- 
periment stations have been established in 
many of the states, and that they were in 
need of money to meet obligations incurred 
under the belief that the act) made an ap- 
propriation.”’ 


....Professor Woodrow, who was ousted 
from his chairin the Theological Seminary 
in Columbia, S. C., on account of his teach- 
ings on Evolution, has continued as a pro- 
fessor in the University of South Carolina. 
According to a special dispatch tothe Tri- 
bune, of this city, one of the inducements 
offered to the students of the seminary is 
that they can attend the lectures of the Uni- 
versity professors. Says the dispatch: “Some 
of the seminary students appliedto Dr. 
Woodrow for private instruction. He re- 
fused. They then matriculated in the Uni- 
versity in order to hear Woodrow’s lectures, 





which he could not prevent. When the 
seminary faculty ascertained this a boycott 
was determined upon. The students were 
visited and told that attendance upon Wood- 
row’s lectures was injuring the seminary; 
that outside friends would withhold contri- 
butions; that the support of those who per- 
sisted in attending would be cut off; and 
that the attendance upon the lectures of Dr. 
Wocdrow was in direct opposition to the 
will ofthe Church. The boycott was for a 
time complete, but some of the seminary 
students have informed the faculty that 
they purpose to continue attending the 
Woodrow lectures. No other action has 
been taken by the faculty.” 


....lowa College, under the presidency of 
the Rev. George A. Gates, is prosperous in 
all directions. The number of students is 
constantly increasing, and this increase is 
largely in the collegiate department. The 
present Freshman class is very large, num- 
bering 78. The faculty find increasing suc- 
cess in their efforts to bring the students 
into the regular courses, and in this the 
students have shown.themselves anxious to 
co-operate. It is recognized that this is one 
of the most effective means of inspiring stu- 
dents to hold steadily on and graduate with 
their classes. 


....-President Seelye, of Amherst, in a cir- 
cular letter issued to the Amherst Alumni, 
calls attention to the fact that one-seventh 
of the annual admissions in recent years 
have come from other colleges. The aver- 
age annual attendance for the past twelve 
years has been 339, while for the twelve 
years preceding it was 267. Though the 
faculty has been doubled in twelve years, 
several new professorships are needed, and 
several new buildings, besides a large in- 
crease in scholarship funds. 


....Pratt Institute is a new educational 
institution which promises to be a great 
acquisition for Brooklyn. In addition to its 
well-planned departments, it has a library 
and reading-room, with from 15,000 to 20,000 
volumes. There are classes in free-hand, 
architectural and mechanical drawing, 
classes in plain sewing and art needlework, 
classes in wood and iron work, and classes 
in plumbing, bricklaying, and the various 
trades. Tickets tothe library are issued free 
of charge to persons properly certified. 


....The Trustees ot Newton Theological 
Seminary have chosen the Rev. Jesse B. 
Thomas, D.D., of Brooklyn, to fill the chair 
of Church History, vacated by the death of 
Dr. Heman Lincoln. 





Personalities. 


WHAT gave Prince Bismarck his recent 
severe illness was a vast amount of ham and 
cabbage consumed at his own dinner-table. 


...»-Rouget de L’Isle, grandson of the 
writer of the French national air is dead, at 
the town of St. Marde, of which he was pre- 
fect. 

. M. Daniel Wilson will leave France 
for good and all, and has bought a Swiss 
estate. It is stated that friendly relations 
between him and his father-in-law are at an 
end. 


....Mrs. Hancock’s Washington residence 
has not yet been bought, owing to the slow- 
ness with which the necessary fund is in- 
creasing ; but $15,000 have been secured for 
the purpose thus far. 


....The Adoniram Judson memorial 
church at Mandalay will be begun in July 
next, and the corner-stone is to be laid Au- 
gust 9th, the centenary of the famous Bur- 
mese missionary’s birth. 


....Chaplain Hole, the eminent student of 
rose culture, and author of several standard 
books on the subject of roses, as well assome 
excellent religious works, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Rochester. 


... About $23,000 has been raised for the 
Hendricks monument at Indianapolis, and 
$3,000 more is wanted. Mr. W. W. Corco- 
ran guvethe largest contribution, $500. Mr. 
Potter Palmer gave #200. President Cleve- 
land gave $100. 


....The London World alludes to the late 
George William Reid, who was formerly 
curator of the great print collection of the 
British Museum, as an amiable and accom- 
plished man, who did most excellent service 
to the great institution to which he devoted 
the best years of his life, with abilities anda 
knowledge of art that would have qualified 
him to shine in any society. He was, how- 
ever, a very diffident and retiring man, and 
seldom entered social life. 


....-Governor Bartlett, of California, was 
aman who forgot nothing, especially if in 
the direction of humanity. When he was 








actually dying, and too-weak to sign his 
name, he told his brother that he had prom 
ised the mother of a young man imprison- 
ed for forgery that he would pardon her 
son after he had served three years, ‘‘Con- 
vey my wishes,” he said, ‘‘to Waterman 
after I am dead, andI know he will carry 
them out.” Governor Waterman has an- 
nounced the promised pardon. 


....Sebastian S. Marble, who, by the 
death of “Governor Bodwell, becomes the 
Governor of Maine, in his early life worked 
in the saw-mills and woods. He receiveda 
common-school education, and has been a 
teacher of schools in Maine and in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. He fitted himself for 
the bar, began practice at Waldoborough, 
was Collector of the Port at Waldoborough 
in 1869, and became Senator from Lincoln 
County in 1883."He has been twice re- 
elected, and at the last session cf the Legis- 
lature was chosen President of the Senate. 


.... The late Lord Dalhousie and his wife 
were among the most popular people in 
English society. Lady Dalhousie was re- 
markable for her great beauty, and also for 
her brilliant conversational powers and a 
most charming manner. Lord Dalhousie 
was heartily liked by all who knew him. 
He was the first of the great Scotch land- 
lords to make a large and general reduction 
in his rents, although his family estates had 
come to him heavily encumbered. He was 
greatly beloved in Forfarshire, and in that 
country will long be remembered with love 
and respect. 


.... [tis now positively stated that, with 
but a single exception, the Emperor, as well 
as the members of the Imperial family, 
neither enjoys nor claims the privilege of 
free railroad passes. That exception is the 
short track of the Main-Weser Railroad be- 
tween Cassell and Frankfort-on-Main, on 
which the Emperor alone, as successor of 
the Elector of Hesse, pays no car fare either 
for himself and his suite, nor for baggage; 
the Princes and Princesses of the Imperial 
family are, however, deprived of this privi- 
lege. On all the other German railroads— 
and the Emperor, be it stated, always trav- 
els by extra train—he pays the regular tariff 
fare for his person and suite, as well as for 
the baggage. 


...-It was a handred years, one day last 
month, since Nicolaus Dreyse, the inventor 
of the needle-gun, was born in Sémmerda, 
where his poor father followed the trade of 
alocksmith. Early in the thirties he ma- 
tured his invention, and the Government 
gave him every support in perfecting it and 
putting it into practice. In 1841 the arming 
of the Prussian army with the new gun was 
commenced, regardless of the sneers and 
jibes of the foreign press, which alluded to 
the modest yet persistent man as the *ob- 
scure inventor of a new-fangled infernal 
machine,”’ whose factory soon required the 
employment of upward of fifteen hundred 
workmen. Dreyse received the patent of 
nobility in 1865, and died, at the age of 
eighty years, in 1867. 


....‘* The renowned bull-fighter, Frascuelo, 
who lately fell, gored to death, in the arena, 
shared with another one the honorary title 
of ‘ first sword of the Kingdom of Aragon 
and Castile’; in other words, of ‘champion 
torero of Spain,’’says the St. James’s Gazette. 
‘“* He had the satisfaction of killing his bull 
at thesame instant that he received the fa- 
tal thrust himself. He leaves an immense 
fortune. His regular fee for every event in 
which he took part was £800, and the presents 
which he received on each occasion may be es- 
timated at at least as much more. Frascuelo 
was in the habit of saying that the bull- 
fighter’s trade was one of the very safest in 
the world. The ‘trick’ had first to be 
learned, of course; but.,once mastered there 
was really nothing to fear.” 


..-- Ima research for facts bearing upon 
psychology, Mrs. Bancroft (a daughter-in- 
aw of the historian) has brought to light 
a strange story relating to either the record 
of odd “‘spirit communications” or coinci- 
dences. On July 2d, 1863, the wives of Maj. 
Thos. Y. Brent and Capt. Eugene Barnes, 
of the C, 5. A., were together at a wedding 
in Fayette County, each wearing her 
bridal dress. While dressing for the occa- 
sion, Mrs. Brent’s companion discovered a 
blood spot upon the dress of the Major’s 
wife, which could not be accounted for, and 
somewhat excitedly exclaimed: “It is a bad 
omen!’ Two days after Mrs. Brent experi- 
enced a severe pain in the region of her 


heart, although at the time in the best of 
health. This occurred at the birthplace of 
her husband. Two days later she heard 
that while storming a Federal fortification 
her husband was killed on July 4th, 1863, as 
far as she could learn at the identical time 
that she had experienced the heart pain. 
The Major was shot in the breast by a 
Minie-ball and instantly killed. 











Pebbles. 


DEAF old age is, after all, the hey-day 
of life.—Merchant Traveller. 


....Hardly a week passes but we are re- 
minded that we are constantly surrounded 
by perils seen and kerosene.—Springfield 
Union. 





-...The man who was found eating oysters 
out of the fisherman’s barrel gave as his 
excuse that he believed in admitting raw 
material free. 


....‘My name? I. B. Smith,” said a man 
at the hotel, whereupon the gentleman ad- 
dressed remarked with a sweet smile, “So 
be I.” —Exchange. 


-...Mother and daughter examining 
Christmas presents. Daughter: “ Are both 
of these boxes of candy different ?”’ Mother: 
‘**No; neither is alike.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... History Professor: ‘‘ Mr.Litelbranes, 
how did Cesar die ?”” Mr. Litelbranes: *‘Oh 
—er, too many Roman punches, I believe.” 
—Columbia College Spectator. 


....-Caller (to little Bobby): ‘‘ Bobby, what 
makes your eyes so bright?” Bobby (after 
alittle thought): ‘“‘I dess it’s tause I hain’t 
had ’em in very long.””—Exchange. 


....A South Carolina paper tells of a 
farmer in that state who has been at the 
plow for sixty-eight years. It is time tocall 
the old man to dinner.—Alta California. 


....Husband: “The photographer is 
ready to take your picture, I guess.”’ Pho- 
tographer: ‘Yes, all ready. Now look 
pleasant.’’ Wife (before the camera): ‘‘ My 
dear, I think you’d better go into the other 
room.’’—Boston Gazette. 


....“*Now,” said old Borewell, after he 
had given an exhaustive criticism of Ameri- 
can authors, “‘ what, in brief, is your opinion 
of Howells and James?” ‘Sick of one and 
half-a-dozing of the other,’ answered his 
friend, as he fell down-stairs in his eager- 
ness to escape.— Boston Gazette. 


....Curious typographical errors and ver- 
bal combinations often occur even in church 
papers. The New York Churchman of last 
week reports that “‘ at St. Thomas’s church, 
Homestead, Maryland, the Rev. Wm. Bray- 
shaw, rector, is at once to be reshingled 
and otherwise repaired, and bids are now 
in hand; the cost will be some $600.’’—South- 
ern Churchman. 


....Ata dinner at the Mansion House 
three foreign consuls were present whom 
the Lord Mayor wished'to honor by drink- 
ing their healths.. He accordingly directed 
the toast-master to announce the healths of 
‘the three present consuls.’’ He. however, 
mistaking the words, gave out the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The Lord Mayor drinks the healths 
of the Three per cent. Consols.’’—Salt Lake 
Gazetteer. 


....A pupil in one of the public schools of 
this city complied recently in the following 
manner with a request to write a composi- 
tion on the subject of a physiological lec- 
ture to which the school had just listened. 
‘*The human body is made up of the head, 
thorax and the abdomen. The head con- 
tains the brains, when there is any. The 
thorax contains the heart and the lungs. 
The abdomen contains the bowels, of which 
there are five, A, E, I, O, U, and sometimes 
W and Y.”’—Philadel phia Item. 


.... The Bard was asked to compose a lit- 
tle poem upon his childhood, and this is 
what he produced: ‘‘ How dear to my heart 
is the school I attended, and how I remem- 
ber so distant and dim, that red-headed 
Bill and the pin that I bended, and care- 
fully put on the bench under him. And 
how I recall the surprise of the master, 
when Bill gave a yell and sprang up from 
the pin, so high that his bullet head smashed 
up the plaster above, and the scholars all 
set upadin. That active boy, Billy, that 
high-leaping Billy: that loud-shouting Billy, 
that sat on a pin.’’—Exrchange. 


.... The following is from Professor Long- 
fellow’s private journal, under date of Janu- 
ary 5th, 1853: 


“Lowell gave a supper to Thackeray. The 
other guests were Felton, Clough, Dana, Dr. 
Parsons (Dante’s translitor), Fields, Edmund 
Quincy, Estes, and myself. We sat down at ten, 
and did not leave the table till one—very gay 
with stories and jokes. ‘Will you take some 
port?’ said Lowell to Thackeray. * I dare drink 
anything that becomes a man.’ ‘It will be a 
long time before that becomes a man.’ ‘ Oh. 
no,’ cried Felton: * It is fast turning into one.’ 
As we were going away, Thackeray said: ‘ We 
have stayed too long.’ ‘I should say,’ replied 
the host, ‘one long and two short—a dactylic 
snpper,”—Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine 
for January. 
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Music. 
SPONTINI’S “CORTEZ.” 


WITH sound judgment and a perception 
thoroughly deserving the warm public rec- 
ognition accorded it, the direction of the 
Metropolitan Opera House have brought 
forward the standard old work above 
named. It isevident that any operas which 


may be selected to vary a repertory that has | 


lately been more Wagnerian than is desira- 
ble (exception being made in the case of 
“ Siegfried’”’ which has not been utilized 
quite enough, and *‘ Die Walkiire,”’ that need 
not be so entirely reserved until the conclu- 
sion of the season) must be of sufficient mu- 
sical dignity and importance to merit atten- 
tion from such an opera house, and at the 
same time sufficiently spectacular and dra- 
matic. The list of really recent works that 
can successfully be sung at the Metropoli- 
tan is small. Hence to begin, according 
Spontini his place in this country is both 
excellent policy and artistic honesty. In 
spite of those shortcomings that mark some 
of his characteristics as a composer, Spon- 
tini’s was a genius notably in advance of its 
date. He wasin many respects the Wagner 
of his day, as his radical ideas concerning 
dramatic opera and the way in which he 
carried them out attest. His name is the 
third in a list of five innovators and reform- 
ers of the operatic stage—Gluck, Mozart, 
Spontini, Weber and Wagner. 

While ** Cortez’ does not represent Spon- 
tini at his best as does his “ Vestal” (which 
we hope to see performed bere in due time), 
and while he himself regarded it not a little 
as Wagner did his * Rienzi’—a work to 
which it is superior—it is a strong and val- 
uable illustration of his genius. First 
heard in 1823, was his great rival’s 
‘“Euryanthe,” it achieved one of its com- 
poser’s distinguished successes, The libretto 
(abominably translated for the Metropolitan) 
is terse, dramatic and fullof action. The 
music is singularly modern, and with the ex- 
ception of some dry recitatives, occasionally 
noisy orchestration, and instances of 
commonplaceness, the score is well 
calculated to please the taste of our 
own day. Spontini had no _ lack 
of melodic inventiveness. The first act, 
the second act, the third—in each do we 
find music of genuine beauty, adequate 
emotional feeling, and a dramatic warmth 
and fire that is occasionally as modern and 
magnetic as familiar pages in ‘*‘ Aida,” or 
“*L’Africaine,” or, if not the ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba,’ at least Goldmark’s ‘ Merlin.” 
Passages in its score, marked by the errors 
of the period when it was composed or of its 
composer’s notions, can be offset decisively 
by whole scenes not to be disparaged from 
the standpoint of the modernists—even the 
Wagnerian. It is one of the few operas— 
the only surviving one—in which our own 
continent and a chapter of American his- 
tory furnish scene and plot. Asa picture 
it is gorgeous with the rich tropical color- 
ing of sixteenth-century Mexican life, which 
the stage-managers and costumers have re- 
produced after hours of study in the Astor 
Library and among standard archeological 
works. ‘Cortez’ is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting operatic productions that 
we have been offered during the seasons of 
German opera at the Metropolitan, and one 
which should be more and more acceptable 
to the public. It was received with re- 
markable enthusiasm, the curtain being 
raised four times after the first act, six after 
the brilliant spectacles of the second, and so 
on during the evening—some_ seventeen 
times altogether. 

The cast distributed the principal parts as 
follows: Mr. Niemann as Ferdinand Cor- 


as 


tez; Mr. Alvary as Alvarez Cortez; Mr. 
Fischer, the High Priest; Mr. Emblad, 


Montezuma; Mr. Robinson, Telaseo; and 
Miss Meisslinger (who is more and more to 
be recognized as a promising young con- 
tralto), the Princess Amazily. Mr. Nie- 
mann lookedthe part of Cortez to the life. 
Although the failing condition of his voice 
and the robustious commonplaceness of 
much of his acting made his efforts during 
the performance decidedly less satisfactory 
than characteristic, he was enthusiastically 
received in the réle. Miss Meisslinger 
sang Amazily forthe most part exceedingly 
well; Mr. Robinson did especial justice to 
the strong score for Telasco in the third act 
—left out of the house libretto by some in- 
explicable oversight. The success with 
which the difficult concerted music 
of the first and third acts was sung, was 
largely due to Mr. Alvary, whose care in 
fulfilling a réle of uncomplimentary impor- 
tance allotted to him,like Alwar Cortez, is al- 
Ways just as noticeableas in his more distin- 
guished work in “‘ Siegfried’”’ or ‘‘ The Meis- 
tersingers.’’ Thesuccessive finali went with 
much spirit, the group of artists acquitting 
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themselves to the excellent ensemble effect 
of Spontini’s work. The opera, by the by, 
was cut inuch more than is expedient, whole 
numbers being ruthlessly sacrificed that, if 
left in, would not extend the performance 
unduly, and one or two of which are really 
essential to holding the interest of the au- 
dience in the music and doing Spontini 
justice. But, despite any _ relatively 
slight grounds for unfavorable  criti- 
cism, the representation is an em- 
inently thorough-going and _ successful 
one, that ought to be amply sufficient to 
show toall concerned that Spontini’s musical 
and dramatic significnce is eminently strong 
in our opera-houses to-day. ‘‘ Cortez’’ has 
received two additional performances since 
last Friday’s initial one, in each case to 
large and demonstrative audiences; and in 
the elaborateness of its attractions for them 
and the town’s evident satisfaction with it, 
it should be expected to rival the ‘‘ Queen 
of Sheba’ when that work was first given 
iv New York two years ago. 


+ > — 


THE Symphony Society’s Third concert 
with Schubert’s C Major Symphony and 
Mme. Camilla Urso as soloist, for chief 
attractions: a very enjoyable concert of 
chamber-music by the Philarmonic club; 
a lecture with the subject ‘‘How Composers 
Work,” delivered by Mr. Henry T. Finck 
(under the auspices of one of the Nationa 
Conservatory of Music) in Chickering Hall, 
were other musical occurrences of interest 
during the week to which our limited space 
prevent more than reference in the present 
issue, 





DOMESTIC. 


SENATOR SHERMAN delivered his speech 
on the President’s Message in the Senate 
on Wednesday of last week before a full 
body anda large audience, The following 
were some of his points : 


* The President of the United States, depart- 
ing from the practice of his illustrious prede- 
cessors, dropped from his recent annual mes- 
sage all reference to the foreign relations of the 
country and to the interesting questions in 
national affairs, even omitting the usual recog- 
nition of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
and postponing all things, celestial and terres- 
trial, until the surplus revenue be got rid of. 
This extraordinary message he (Mr. Sherman) 
telt called upon to consider, to inquire whether 
the dangers spoken of in it were exaggerated or 
not, and to examine the remedies proposed. 
The existence of a surplus revenue had been a 
constant occurrence before and since the close 
of the War. Instead of its being a danger it 
was an indication of the continuous increase of 
the demestic productions of the country and its 
foreign and domestic commerce, and of the 
steady improvement of its financial condition. 
Large surpluses bad frequently been dealt with 
wisely by Republican Administrations, being 
either applied by the executive authorities to 
the payment of the public debt, or its accumu- 
lation having been prevented by Congress from 
time by the reduction or repeal of taxes. These 
simple remedies had been applied in the Ad- 
ministration of each of Mr. Cleveland’s prede- 
cessors (since the close of theWar) without other 
matters being neglected or acry of alarm being 
raised. All such reductions of taxes had been 
made by the Republican Party. The Demo- 
cratic Party had now had control of the House 
of Representatives since the success of “the 
Mississippi plan” (except for two years) and 
had notin that time originated or proposed a 
reduction of taxes. The only Republican Con- 
gress in ten years had, by the Act of March, 1883, 
largely reduced both internal taxes and cus- 
toms duties to meet the very difficulty which 
now so alarmed the President. Why had not 
the President followed the example of his pred- 
ecessors by using the powers conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury and applying the 
surplus to the reduction of the public debt? 

“Even without a reduction of taxation the 
surplus revenue might have been applied for 
great national objects, but for the vetoes of the 
President, for the failure of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exercise plain discretionary powers 
conferred upon him by law, and for the failure 
of the Democratic House of Representatives to 
make appropriations for some of the highest 
national objects demanded by the people. The 
President had, on what he (Mr. Sherman) re- 
garded as a frivolous reason, refused his signa- 
ture to the River and Harbor Bill, which would 
have appropriated more than ten millions for 
necessary public works; and, by his veto of the 
Dependent Pension Bill, he had withheld from 
Union soldiers appropriations made for their re- 
lief. The House, too, had refused to provide for 
a system of coast defenses, for a proper increase 
and building up of the navy and of the commer- 
cial marine, for postal communication with the 
South American States, and for the encourage- 
ment and support of schools. It had also neg- 
lected or refused to appropriate for eight mil- 
lions of deficiencies, admitted to be due, or to 
yas the Senate bill for the refunding to the 
several states the direct tax levied in 1862 (four- 
teen millions). 

“The country had two distinct systems of tax- 
ation, one upon the American productions of 





spirits, tobacco and beer, and the other upon 
imported goods, the products of foreign nations. 
The first of these the President had dismissed 
with a single sentence, saying that none of 
those articles were necessaries; that there 
seemed to be no just complaint of such taxation 
by consumers; and that there seemed to be 
nothing so well able to bear the burden, without 
hardship to any portion of the people. It might 
be that there was no complaint of consumers; 
but could that be said of producers of these ar- 
ticles? They were all either the product of the 
farm, or immediate fruits of the product of the 
farm. Their chief cost was in the leaf tobacco, 
the corn, the rye, the wheat, and the barley. 
Did not the farmers complain of the tax? If the 
President thought they did not he was greatly 
mistaken. Tobacco manufacturers, distillers 
and brewers might not complain (because the 
necessary requirements of collection laws gave 
them a close monopoly), but the farmers, who 
had to sell to licensed dealers alone, did com- 
plain. The tax on whisky might (and, to a cer- 
tain extent, did) restrain the use of whisky asa 
beverage, and in that way the tax did good; but 
the taxes on beer and tobacco did not. The tra- 
ditions and policy of the American people were 
against internal taxes. They were a necessity 
during the War, but now, if continued, they 
should be reduced and the tax on tobacco espe- 
cially should be remitted. Though not a neces- 
sity like bread and meat, the use of tobacco was 
so general that its tax was a burden to the 
farmer and the consumer. The special taxes on 
rectifiers, special dealers, stills, etc., yielding 
annually $5,200,000, ought to be repealed, and 
their imposition left to the states; and the tax 
on spirits and beer might be so modified that 
the states could make taxes on the consumption 
of these articles a bounteous source of revenue 
and a proper means of relief from the burdens 
of local taxation. If the object sought was only 
to avoid the accumulation of surplus, the easy, 
natural and logical course was to repeal or 
largely to reduce internal revenue. But the 
President proposed to continue these taxes 
without diminution so that he might strike a 
more effective blow at the taxes now resting 
upon foreign productions. 


....On Saturday last Mr. Lamar tendered 
his resignation as Secretary of the Interior 
to President Cleveland. Following is his 
letter: 


** DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, t 
“W ASHINGTON, Jan. 7th, 1888, 

* To the President: 

“ When, some months ago, you invited me to 
accept the vacant Judgeship in the Supreme 
Court, you expressed the wish that as the court 
was not in session I should postpone the resig- 
nation of my present office until the meeting of 
Congress allowed you to send my nomination to 
the Senate; and there were certain matters 
before the Department inaugurated by me 
which it was, therefore, desirable that I should 
close before leaving. As I woula have been very 
reluctant to take the place upon the bench until 
your nomination had been confirmed by the 
Senate, I cheerfully consented to your request. 
My nomination has now been submitted to the 
Senate, and, recognizing both their right and 
dety to subject its fitness to the most critical 
examination, I would still wait in my present 
position their decision. But I think I am 
warranted in supposing.that the final decision 
may be delayed some time. 

*“As you have at the same time nominated 
both my successor in this Department and his 
successor in the Post Office Department, this de- 
lay may to some extent, at least, embarrass the 
administration of the public business in the de- 
partments mentioned. To avoid such embar- 
rassment whichis my duty to you and tothe 
country, and to leave before the Senate in its 
final judgment upon my nomination the sole 
question of my fitness for the position, disasso- 
ciated from any other nomination and unaf- 
fected by anyother considerations, I now re- 
spectfully ask you to accept my resignation as 
Secretary of the Interior, which I hereby ten- 
der. 

“In terminating my relations to you asa 
member of your official family I desire to ex- 
press my grateful sense of the obligation I am 
under to you personally for the csnsideration 
and kindness which have always characterized 
your treatment of me, and for the generous con- 
fidence and support which you have steadily 
given me in the trying and arduous administra- 
tion of this Department. I shall always be 
proud to have been associated with the honor- 
able record you will leave upon the page of your 
country’s history. Sincerely and respectfully, 

“L. Q. C. LAMAR, Secretary.” 


....Mayor Hewitt has transmitted to Gov- 
ernor Hill the report on the Quarantine es- 
tablishment at this port made to him by 
the Committee of the Academy of Medicine, 
Drs. C. R. Agnew, E. G. Janeway, Stephen 
Smith, A. Jacobi, T. Mitchell Prudden, 
Herman M. Biggs, and Richard H. Derby. 
The report is a long one, directing attention 
to many grave defects in the existing ar- 
rangements, and urging the importance of 
various improvements, especially to guard 
against danger from cholera. As to the re- 
quest of the Mayor for an estimate of the 
amount which will be required to make the 
necessary arrangements, the Committee rec- 
ommend the appointment of a commission 
to consist of the State Engineer, the Super- 
intendent of Public Works, the Mayors of 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn, a rep- 
resentative from the New York Board of 
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Health, the Health Officer of the Port, and 
the Commissioners of Quarantine. Ina let- 
ter accompanying the report the Mayor 
says: ‘“‘It discleses a condition of affairs 
which calls for the immediate action of the 
Legislature.” 


....On Thursday, of last week, Senator 
Dawes reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs a bill for the 


‘compulsory education of Indian children, 


authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
take Indian children between the ages of 
eight and eighteen belonging to tribes re- 
ceiving annuities and place them in schools 
on the reservation. The Secretary is given 
power to withhold annuities from Indians 
refusing to allow their children to attend 
the schools. The bill reported by the same 
senator in relation to marriages between 
Indian women and white men, provides that 
by such marriages the white man shall not 
acquire any interest in tribal property to 
which the Indian woman is entitled. The 
marriage is also declared to have the effect 
of conferring citizenship on the woman. 


....-Among the bills introduced in the 
Senate last week were the following: By Mr. 
Dawes, to establish a postal telegraph sys- 
tem; by Mr. Platt, for the formation and 
admission into the Union of the State of 
North Dakota; by Mr. Plumb, to equalize 
bounties. Petitions were presented by Mr. 
Platt in favo: of prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in the District of Columbia, by Mr. 
Blair in favor of a national prohibitory con- 
stitutional amendment, by Mr. Hoar against 
the admission of Utah as a state so long as 
its local power is in the hands of the Mor- 
mon priesthood, also several in favor of the 
Blair Educational Bill. On Thursday Mr. 
Mitchell called up for discussion the joint 
resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mission to select a site for a naval station 
on the Pacific coast. 





FOREIGN. 


.... The following was written from Hon- 
olulu, under date of December 24th: 


“The Cabinet has made a demand that Judge 
Jonathan Austin, of Honolulu, an American, 
shall be offered the place of Godfrey Brown, re- 
cently resigned from the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
have also demanded the appointment of San- 
ford Dole, a prominent lawyer born here of 
American parents, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Judge Fornader, of the Supreme 
Court. At last advices the King had decided to 
accede to the Cabinet’s demands, knowing that 
the Reform League would otherwise place Mrs. 
Dominus, the King’s sister, on the throne. 
Kalakaua has been advised, by English and 
American Ministers, to comply with the de- 
mands of his Cabinet, with assurances that they 
would not interfere in his behalf with the.de- 
signs of the Reform League. The removal of 
Kalakaua’s Marshal is also insisted upon, and 
he will be replaced by a white man named 
Sopr. The Reform League has the support of 
99 out of 100 foreigners and the indorsement 
of all the best native element.” 

....-A special and protracted meeting of 
the Privy Council was held in Dublin last 
week. Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Prince Edward of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
were present. It is stated that the Council 
decided to suppress the League in Dublin 
and thus cripple the central executive. Mr. 
Cullimore, the plan of campaign leader on 
the Kingston estates, has been arrested on 
the charge of inciting tenants to illegal acts. 
The tenants held a meeting at Mitchelstown 
yesterday and adopted resolutions declaring 


that the Land Commission’s reductions of 
judicial rents were inadequate, that they 
would continue the plan of campaign until 
all evicted tenants were reinstated, and 
that they would appeal for greater reduc- 
tions. 


....The Tribunal at Paris on Saturday 
last resumed the trial of the case against 
M. Ribaudeau, M. Hebert, and M. Dubreuil, 
who were concerned in the Legion of Honor 
decorations swindle. The prosecutor an- 
nounced that additional evidence had been 
procured which implicated M. Wilson, the 
son-in-law of Ex-President Grévy. The case 
was again adjourned pending the result of 
a magisterial inquiry. MM. Ribaudeau, 
Hebert, and Dubreuil were allowed to go at 
liberty until their case is again called up. 


...A decree has been published fixing the 
number of recruits for the Rumanian 
Army for the coming year at 44,500. This 
isa notable increase, and is regarded asa 
proof that Rumania is prepontnn for com- 
ing events. The arsenal and state railway 
factories are working night and day, and 
their hands have been doubled. Premier 
Bratiano states that Rumania, if obliged 
to enter the field, can do so with 300,000 
men, 


.... Advices have been received at Rome 
from Massowah to the effect that Ras Alula, 
an Arab leader regarded as one of King 
John’s ablest generals, has offered to join 
the Italians with 40,000 of his followers, on 
condition that he be created King of Abys- 
sinia in the event of the defeat of King 
John, 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE 


THE first essential to a prayer-meeting 
that shall in all respects answer to the 
highest ideal of this service is an intelli- 
gent recognition of the Holy Spirit. By 
this we do not mean the doctrinal, but the 
actual recognition of him; a recognition 
which shall put the participant in the 
meeting in actual and personal commun- 
ion with the Spirit. 

The first meeting together of the disci- 
ples after the ascension was in obedience 
to the command of Christ, for the purpose 
of being baptized by the Spirit. While 
they were waiting and praying, the Spirit 
was poured out upon them and they were 
all filled with his presence and power; 
with adivine enthusiasm and a burning 
love of thetruth. Shortly afterward they 
were again in prayer, ‘‘and the place was 
shaken where they were assembled to- 
gether; and they were all filled with 
the Spirit.” This would seem to indicate 
the close relation between united prayer 
and the Spirit of God, and sets the exam- 
ple of waiting upon and eapecting his 
presence whenever Christians are assem- 
bled for prayer. It is not necessary that 
we should look for or receive the external 
manifestations of the Spirit as in cloven 
tongues or in the physical shaking of the 
place where prayer is made. These were 
phenomenal manifestations of the Spirit's 
presence to disciples, who until then had 
known nothing of his presence, in any 
such a way as he then came to them, or 
as he manifests himself to us now; but 





no prayer-meeting ought to convene with- 
out the expectation of his presence as 
making one among the disciples, and as 
being essential to the very end for which 
the meeting isheld. It is thus that Jesus 
fulfills his promise to be present with his 
disciples wherever and whenever two or 
three of them are met together in his 
name. 

There are many other considerations 
which lead up to the thought suggested by 
the heading of this article. For instance, 
Paul tells us (Eph.ii, 18) that through 
Christ we have access to the Father 
by the Spirit. The mediation of Christ is 
not enough to give us access to the Father; 
we must have the presence and ministry 
of the Spirit as well. We fear that too 
often the Holy Spirit is forgotten or prac- 
tically ignored in the exercise of prayer. 
The Father is recognized, and we seek to 
come into his presence; the Son is recog- 
nized, and the thought of his intercession 
is present in the mind and heart; but the 
Holy Spirit is, if not forgotten, at least 
not depended upon in any sense that 
makes that dependence absolute. And 
yet the Spirit is essential to the very 
thought of true prayer. It is possible to 
have desires and to give expression to 
them to the Father, and plead them in the 
name of Christ, aud yet fall short of real 
prayer; for it is ‘‘ the Spirit that maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” Indeed, without him 
we neither know ‘ what” to pray for or 
‘*how” to pray for it. How, then, can it 
be possible for a real prayer-meeting to 
be held when this blessed Spirit is in any 
sense ignored or even slightingiy recog- 
nized? We may, indeed, cry out with our 
lips: *‘ Abba, Father,” but unless it is the 
Spirit in our hearts, so teaching us and 
awakening the cry, such a form of words, 
blessed and beautiful as they are, wilil still 
be but “‘sounding brass and a tinkiing 
cymbal.” 

We began this article by saying that 
there must be an intelligent recognition 
of the Spirit of God. Having pointed out 
in two or three particulars how essential 
toa true prayer-meeting the presence of 
the Spirit is, weare prepared to go a step 
farther and say there must be a loving 
recognition of the Spirit. We all know 
what the loving recognition of a personal 
friend is; well, there must be something 
of this sort between thetrue worshiper 
and the Spirit of God when his people 
come together inhis name, It is nag 
enough to take it for granted that the 
Spirit of God will be present much as the 
sexton or janitor is present. How few 
ever think of stopping to greet the jani- 
toras he comes into the meeting, and yet 
itis he who has heated and lighted, and 
cleaned and made comfortable the room 
in which the meeting is held. This neg- 
lect is not intentional or meant to be a 
slight, or because his work is not appre- 
ciated in a general way; but because he is 
regarded as an under official, and his 
presence and work are taken for granted. 
Perhaps we can getat the thought by 
comparing the recognition which the jan- 
icor receives from the people as they en- 
ter, and that which the pastor recetves. 
Not all speak to the pastor, but all (asa 
rule) distinctly recognize him and give 
him fellowship. Indeed, there are many 
prayer-meeting goers vwho, should they 
come tothe door and find the pastor ab- 
sent or some one else in the desk, in whom 
they were not particularly interested, 
would turn aside and go away again. 
Now, of course there is no recognition of 
the presence of the Spirit in such a case, 
else would any one disappointed in not 
finding the pastor say: ‘* I amsorry my 
pastor isnot present, for he edifies me 
with his remarks; but then the Blessed 
Holy Spirit is present, and after all with 
him to oven the Word and bless our com- 
munings together and our meditations,the 
meeting cannot be dull or unprofitable.” 
To treat the Holy Spirit as we do the sex- 
ton—that is take his presence and work 
for granted and not give him paramount 
recognition, is to ‘* grieve the Holy Spirit 
of promise whereby we are sealed.” We 
think few, comparatively, of even the 
best Christians give the Holy Spirit para- 
mount recognition and loving fellowship. 

It seems tous that no prayer-meeting 





could by any possibility be dull, uninter- 
esting, or unprofitable where there is such 
a recognition of the Holy Spirit. On the 
other hand, is not one of the chief reasons 
for what is called and what is in fact the 
dullness of these prayer-meetings, to be 
found in the very fact that the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is but formally recog- 
nized, if at all, and the people who * take 
part,” and not the Spirit, are wholly be- 
fore the eye, the ear and the heart of the 
worshiper? Would not many a dull 
prayer (measured by human standards) 
become living and precious if the heart 
were attendant upon the voice of the 
Spirit rather than the voice of man; nay, 
if the one praying, fully apprehended the 
presence of the Spiritand were really 
praying in the Spirit, could his prayer be 
dull, no matter how homely or common- 
place his thought and language? Is not 
even the most brilliant or fluent prayer 
of pastor or layman but dry as chaff (spiri- 
tually) unless it is moistened by the Spirit 
and made fresh and living by the breath 
of God? 

Surely what is most needed in our 
prayer-meetings is the prominent and 
pervading presence of the Holy Spirit. 
This we shall never realize until we give 
in our thought and inthe devoutness with 
which we look for bim the Holy Spirit 
the first place. 

Se var eee 
CHRIST’S HEAVENLY EXALTA- 
TION. 


THAT Jesus Christ, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, left this world by a 
personal, visible, and miraculous ascen- 
sion into Heaven, isa fact repeatedly af- 
firmed by the apostles, and is, moreover, 
by them placed among the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity. This ascension is 
not only described in the circumstances 
thereof, but frequently alluded to in the 
writings of these apostles, particularly 
with reference to the high position and 
glorious exaltation of Christ in the 
heavenly world. We find, for example, 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, the 
following words: 

“Let this mind bein you which was also 
in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: but made himself of no reputa- 
tiov, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.”’ 

All this is said of that mysterious and 
wonderful person known in the Gospel 
history as Jesus of Nazareth. Three 
views of him are here presented: first, his 
pre-existence in his higher or divine na- 
ture antecedently to his appearanve among 
men in the robes of our common human- 
ity; secondly, his humiliation by coming 
into this world in ‘“‘the form of a ser- 
vant,” and in ** the likeness of men,” and 
by his obedience ‘‘ unto death, even the 
death of the cross”; and thirdly, as the 
sequel of this humiliation, his glorious 
exaltation in Heaven, described in lan- 
guage of the intensest and strongest char- 
acter. He has a name which is above 
every name. To him every knee must 
bow; and his Lordship every tongue must 
confess *‘ to the glory of God the Father.” 
Such is Jesus Christ in Heaven as Paul 
saw him and thought of him in that 
world. 

So, also, the same apostle, in his Epistle 
tothe Ephesians, speaks of ‘‘the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory,” and of the ‘mighty power,” 

“Which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come, and hath put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the Church, 
which is his body, the fullness of him that 
filleth all in all.” 





. . a 
This, like the passage previously quoted, 
invests Christ in Heaven with the highest 
conceivable dignity, supremacy and glory, 
Peter speaks of him as having “ gone into 
Heaven,” and as being “on the right 
hand of God, angels, and authorities, and 
powers being subject unto him.” In the 
Epistle to the Colossians he is spoken of 
as ‘‘ the image of the invisible God,” ang 
as the being by whom “‘ were all things 
created, thatare in Heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers,” for whom and by 
whom “ all things were created,” who ‘ig 
before ali things,” and in whom “alj 
things consist.” . 

The apostles were not empty and wordy 
declaimers, but men who were “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” and inspired to see 
Jesus Christ as he is in Heaven, and to de- 
scribe him as he is there in the best lan- 
guage that earth could supply. His ex- 
altation there was to them no fable, buta 
stupendous reality. Although while “at 
home in the body” they had to walk by 
faith, and not by sight, they, nevertheless, 
believed and acted a3 if they saw. Christ 
thus exalted in Heaven was as real to 
them as he was when they saw him in the 
flesh, and heard the gracious words that 
feli from his lips. Christ as ‘‘ King of 
kings and Lord of lords” filled their vis- 
ion and entranced their hearty. Christ 
alsoin Heaven as the ‘** High Priest of our 
profession,” there having ‘‘ an unchange- 
able priesthood,” there making ‘ interces- 
sion for us,” there able ‘‘to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by 
him,” and there completing the work 
whose foundation he laid by his atoning 
death, was to them anever present real- 
ity. They gloried in this vision of ‘“ Je- 
sus the Son of God.” Their Christ was 
both Lord and High Priest, combining in 
himself all the prerogatives of the God- 
head, and allthe powers and functions of 
the gracious Saviour. 

Christian reader, remind yourself of 
your relations to this Christ, of what he 
is to you, and what youareto him. Never 
forget him. Neverdissolve your alliance 
with him. Never ‘‘draw back unto per- 
dition.” ‘* Hold fast” your * profession.” 
“Come boldly unto the throne of grace.” 
Have no fear of ‘‘ condemnation” while 
Chri-t is your friend, and you are his 
friend. Know your Lord, and know your 
Saviour, and for both purposes read your 
Bible, and believe what it says. Submit 
yourself to his laws and accept his grace, 
Do this, and your life will be serene, your 
death happy, and your immortality one 
of supreme blessedness. Though the 
heavens and the earth should pass away, 
Jesus Christ will remain in all his glory, 
power and goodness, and you will be safe 
in his hands. 





—_~<>— 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S GREAT 
SPEECH. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, than whom no man 
in this country, whether in the Senate or 
out of it, is a higher authority on econom- 
ic questions, last week opened the debate 
on the Free Trade doctrines contained in 
President Cleveland’s Message. Unlike 
the President, he thoroughly knows what 
he is talking about, and understands both 
the principles and the facts connected 
with tariff protection of American indus- 
try as opposed to the heresies of the Free 
Trade wing of the Democratic Party, with 
which the President has allied himself. 
The speech ought to be read by every man 
in the United States. It not only repre- 
sents the principles of the Republican 
Party in the past, which, by protecting 
the industries of this country, has given 
it such wonderful prosperity, and en- 
abled it in a short time to pay off nearly 
half of the National debt, but clearly in- 
dicates what should be the general policy 
of Republicans in both Houses of Congress 
in dealing with the surplus and _ tariff 
questions, and also what will be the great 
issue before the people in the next Pres- 
idential election. 

The Senator, being proverbially a man 
of courage, is not at all frightened by the 
President’s effort to get up ascare among 
the people over the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, and thus rush the country, without 
due thought and reflection, into a policy 
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judicial to its best interests. While 
not opposed to, but rather favoring such a 
revision of our Federal Tax system, as 
will lessen the amount of revenue col- 
lected, without abandoning the protect- 
ive principles and thus putting the indus- 
tries of the countries in peril from the 
poorly paid labor of other countries, he 
justly said: 

«“ Eyen without a reduction of taxation, 
the surplus revenue might have been ap- 
plied for great national objects, but for the 
vetoes of the President, for the failure of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exercise 
plain discretionary powers conferred upon 
him by law, and the failure of the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives to make ap- 
propriations for some of the highest nation- 
al objects demanded by the people.” 


This is simply a syuare statement of 
truth. The fact is that the Democratic 
Party. as represented in Congress, and by 
the President, has acted as if it meant to 
have an unnecessarily large surplus in the 
Treasury, and then cry out for tax reduc- 
tion on this ground,in order toassail our 
protective-tariff system. The President, 
as the Senator correctly says, urges no ob- 
jections to our internal revenue taxes, but 
rather proposes to let them stand as they 
are, while he loads down our tariff taxes 
with opprobrious epithets, and proposes 
here to place the entire reduction under 
color of getting rid of an unnecessary 
surplus. This looks likea pretext for 
breaking down a system under which the 
country has enjoyed great prosperity. 

We have not space to give even a synop- 
sis of Senator Sherman’s argument on 
the tariff question itself. What he says 
in regard to the importation of what are 
called ‘raw materials,” will suftice as a 
good illustration of his general position. 
The President proposes that all such ma- 
terials shall be admitted free of tariff du- 
ties. Taking the wool growers, the hemp 
and flax producers, and the iron and coal 
miners of the country, who are the produ- 
cers of ‘‘ raw materials,” as a pertinent ex- 
ample, he says: 

“No reasons could be given why wool 
should be made free and wovlen geods 
should be protected. If there must be cheap 
wool, there must be cheap woolens; and if 
the labor of the farmer in producing the 
wool is not to be protected against undue 
competition with Australia or Buenos 
Ayres, then that of the cloth maker should 
not be protected against competition with 
the looms of Manchester and Lyons. If 
there are to be low duties on iron ore, there 
will have to be low duties on iron and steel 
in their various forms.” 


The plain truth is that ‘‘ raw materials,” 
so-called, that are produced in this coun- 
try, and that need protection, as wool, for 
example, are just as much entitled to it 
as the articles manufactured out of these 
materials. In both cases the protection 
applies to the labor employed in produc- 
ing these materials or articles, whether it 
be the labor of the farmer engaged in 
raising sheep and producing wools or that 
of the manufacturer inturning the wool 
into woolen goods. It is in both cases the 
protection of American labor against the 
pauper labor of other countries; and 
where such labor needs protection it must 
be afforded by tariff duties on the prod- 
ucts of foreign labor or the rate of Amer- 
ican wages must be reduced. One or 
the other is inevitable. Senator Sher- 
man’s plan is to give the protection, and 
thus encourage American labor at a fair 
rate of wages. This is the doctrine of the 
Republican Party, of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a leader. 

The country ought to thank the Sena- 
tor for his timely and grand speech on 
this subject. His name has frequently 
been mentioned as acandidate of the Re- 
publican Party for the Presidency. No- 
body doubts his competency for the 
duties of this high office. His public and 
private record is free from any stain to 
disqualify him. He is a thoroughly tried 
man, and has never been found wanting 
anywhere, or unequal to any position in 
which he has been placed. He has a long 
experience in matters of government 
and public finance. He has no supe- 
rior and very few equals in the 
Senate-chamber. The Government in its 
Policy, both domestic and foreign, would 
be safe in his hands, He would be strong 


as a Presidential candidate, before the 
people, and would, if nominated, make 
the Republican Party a unit in his sup- 
port. Wedoubt whether the next nation- 
al Republican Convention can do better 
than to select Senator Sherman as the 
Republican standard-bearer in the ap- 
proaching campaign. We do not say that 
he is the only man whose nomination 
would furnish a good hope of victory; 
yet we do say, that in our judgment, he is 
the best man whom the Convention can 
select. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK’S CASE. 








WE have hoped that the smali tempest 
which, since Knoedler’s arrest, has blown 
around the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice would pass, and the facts of the case 
become known. It looks nowas if there 
were a powerful organized interest back 
of all this misrepresentation, persistently 
and maliciously engaged in misleading 
the public and blinding them as to the 
true issue. 

The secular press of the city have acted 
strangely in the matter, and, as we must 
believe, without a full consideration of 
the facts. The sketches of the pictures 
seized and{complaiged of which were print- 
ed in the Evening Telegram,weredrawnin 
bare outline, and do not give an intima- 
tion of the sensual and vicious character 
ofthe photographs. Compared with the 
originals they are cold, dead things that 
would hardly excite curiosity, much less 
passion. The photograph of the Dulwich 
Gallery picture of ‘* The Birth of Venus” 
is put prominently at the head of the list 
and drawn on a largescale as if it was the 
criminal thing in the prosecution. But 
this photograph is hardly in the case at 
all. It may have been among those pur- 
chased at Knoedler’s, but the action 
against him has nothing to do with it. 

The action is brought on other photo- 
graphs, whose character and tendency 
the society is exceedingly anxious to have 
an American jury pronounce on, We 
know fairly well what the laws on the 
subject are, and have examined tbe judi- 
cial decisions, If they do not apply to 
such productions of indecency as these 
are, it is not in the power of a filthy im- 
agination to produce a_ picture that will. 
Several of them are duplicates of those 
on which Muller was convicted, and have 
been before the court already. The Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court, the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and the 
Court of Appeals have passed on them. 
Knoedler knows this; for he was in the 
case as witness for the defense. 

It is on these photographs that the ac- 
tion against Knoedler is brought. It is 
not necessary to show that they all fail 
within the censure of the law. If some do 
it is enough to justify the action: and we 
should like to have the gentlemen who 
signed the artists’ protest, and the hasty 
editors who have assailed Mr. Comstock, 
show why the Fifth Avenve dealer should 
be allowed to sell the same photographs 
with impunity on which Muller was con- 
victed. 

But the Muller photographs are not the 
worst Knoedler sells. There is another 
in the lot which cannot be described ex- 
cept with closed doors or to people whose 
business it is to know of such things. 
They were all shown to District Attor- 
ney Martine, Mr. Fellows, and a judge 
in the city, previous to action, who one 
and all pronounced them clearly and 
outrageously actionable, 

We have sought and obtained the opin- 
ion of competent artists as to the value of 
these productions for the photographic 
study of the nude; we are assured that 
they are worthless for the purpose. They 


that they represent the female figure dis- 
torted by sensual passion and indulgence, 


unnatural attitudes to awaken lust. For 
the purposes of art and the genuine study 
of the nude, they are worth no morethan 
the study of hunchbacks, cripples or 
lepers. Yet there are among the signers 
ofthe artists’ resolutions gentlemen who 
know as well as we do that the essentially 
ugly, repulsive and unnatural, not to say 





the impure, has been from the days of 


are sensual deformities; we mean by this _ 


misshapen, and thrown into unlawfuland } 


Agamemnon and Iphigenia held to be 
unfit for artistic representation. 

So far asthe laws go and the courts, the 
whole case has been given to the public 
by Mr. Comstock in a ten cent pamphlet 
published by Ogilvie & Co., which we 
beg our readers to examine. We do not 
quite like its title Morals vs. Art. That 
is the issue asmade by Knoedler. Thesoci- 
ety makes no war on art, nor on any pho- 
tographs used for art-study. Among its 
directors is at least one of the directors of 
the Central Park Museum, an efficientand 
generous patron of art. The society may 
have its own ideas as to nude pictures; 
but it does not make war on the nude in 
art, nor the use of the nude in the 
study of art. It acts on the basis of the 
law, the courts and the decisions of 
American juries. 

The question is a very simple one. It 
applies to the open popular sale of these 
photographs. If they were sold strictly 
for art students there would not be money 
enough in them to pay postage for 
sending them. They are made for popular 
sale. The particular danger in them is 
the facility of their getting intothe hands 
of young people and children. The ques- 
tion whether their tendency is or is not 
immoral is one for a jury to decide under 
the law. If Knoedler and his friends 
have a case, surely they are safe with a 
jury. 

We do not wonder, however, at their 
reluctance to plead at such a tribunal 
when we remember what one of the 
pictures is which would have to be 
defended, and when they note that in 
spite of all their talk about Mr. Comstock’s 
want of sense he has succeeded in procur- 
ing conviction in 118 of the 121 cases he 
has had up for trial in the year past. We 
should be glad to find a District Attorney 
who had shown that he had ‘as much of 
the cool sense of the law in him. He 
should have our vote every time. 


> 





THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 


Austin Coppin is said to be cool and 
unconcerned over the Reading Railroad 
troubles. He got the best of the strikers 
in the Lehigh Valley, who have either 
suffered their places to be filled by others 
or have returned to work at the reduced 
rate, provided for by the agreement of 
September last. But a far more serious 
and determined strike has occurred dur- 
ing the past week, and the victor cannot 
yet be named. On Tuesday, the 3d of 
January. the miners in every colliery be- 
longing to the Philadelphia and Reading 
Company in the Schuylkill Coal Basin 
abandoned work. There are some thirty 
thousand of them, and their grievance is 
the reduction of wages. 

In September an agreement was made 
between the miners and the Railroad 
Company, whereby the former were to 
receive from that time up to January Ist, 
1888, an increase in wages of eight per 
cent. on the basis price of $2.50; but if, 
at the first of the year, other companies in 
the region should have made no agree- 
ment to pay their men the advanced 
rate, then the wages were to be reduced to 
the basis at which they stood in Septen:- 
ber. No such agreement having been 
made by other companies at the begin- 
ning of the new year, the wages were set 
back. The miners thereupon struck, and, 
as the Railroad Company claims, in vio- 
lation of agreement. The miners, how- 
ever, represented by the joint committee 
of miners and railroad employés of the 
Reading system, take a different view of 
the matter. They claim that as the re- 
ceivers with whom the agreement was 
made in September had no power beyond 
the ist of January, any provision apply- 
ing after that time could not be consid- 
ered binding. Technically this may be 
true ; but, if the miners made their agree- 
ment in good faith, they ought to stick to 
it, even if not legally binding. Yet this is 
a small point after all; for it is conceded 
that a single day’s work after the ist of 
January at the reduced wages would have 
fulfilled the terms of the agreement. 

The important question is, Are the 


strikers acting in their own ipterest ? It 
would seem not, if we are to believe the 
reports of the misery and destitution 





already threatening the families of the 











strikers, and sure to overtake them, if the 
strike is longer continued. No one ques- 
tions the privilege and right of working- 
men toband together in order to secure 
in a body what would be denied them in- 
dividually, a hearing before the throne of 
capital. All that we can protest against 
is thaviolence and destruction of proper- 
ty or even life that often accompanies 
these gigantic labor troubles. Happily in 
the present inftance there have been no 
disturbances. The miners themselves 
have shown unusual respect for the law. 
They have even said that the company 
need not hire extra police, and have 
promised scrupulously to guard and pro- 
tect the company’s property. We have, 
therefore, as yet no ground of protest 
against the action of the strikers. But 
we have a feeling of profound pity for 
them that they should be so misguided as 
to bring want and misery upon them- 
selves, their families, and the laboring 
population far and wide. Of course Mr. 
Corbin is cool and unconcerned. His 
family are not going to starve if the strike 
is prolonged a fortnight. But the strik- 
er, who, for the time being, has put a 
stop toa vast industry and has thereby 
increased his cost of living in a hundred 
ways and at the same time has lost his 
wages, will suffer so long as the strike 
lasts and perhaps starve after he is back 
at work again. Let thestrikers read the 
statistics of the cost of a strike to the 
workingmen and it would seem they 
must cease to strike. The advance in the 
price of coal, occasioned by the present 
strike, will bring misery upon working 
people so remote from the coal regions as 
never to have heard of the Schuylkill 
Basin. 

In such a struggle as the present one 
the capitalist usually receives little: sym- 
pathy. In this case it appears he is more 
deserving of censure, if the reported boy- 
cott has actually been applied. It seems 
that there are some individual owners of 
mines, who were willing tocontinue pay- 
ing their men the increased rate of wages; 
but at least one of these owners was in- 
formed by the railroad company that if 
he did so no cars would be sent to him for 
shipments. Under the force of this boy- 
cott he was obliged to reduce the wages of 
his employés. In the history of railroad 
strikes no more detestable action has been 
performed by any company. But itis a 
well-known fact that this kind of coer- 
cion is no new thing in Pennsylvania. It 
is not the first time that railroad compan- 
ies in that state have refused to furnish 
cars to individual mine-owners or oil pro- 
ducers because they opposed the great 
monopolies. It is bad for laborers to boy- 
cott, but it is worse for capitalists. They 
at least ought to know better. If the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany is going to try to gain its point 
against the miners by such means, it 
will win the contempt of every decent 
man,and it should be convicted of the 
crime which, in point of fact, it commits 
against both miners and lesser capitalists, 


+2 


NAMES FOR STATES. 


PROBABLY the worst name fora country 
known to history is the United States of 
America, It is ambiguous, may mean 
either a nation or aconfederacy, and has 
two senses in the Constitution. It is not 
so trivial as New Found Land, but it is 
longer and does not admit of shortening, 
as does the name of our neighborisland to 
Newfoundland. New South Wales is al- 
most as bad, and all three are awkward 
beyond redemption, 

The test of the name of a country is in 
whether it admits of a derivative gentile 
noun and adjective. Europe givesus Eu- 
ropean ; Britain, British ; Cyprus, Cypri- 
ote; and Siam, Siamese, These are good as 
names. But no man can bring himself to 
say that he isa New South Welshman, or 
that he is a United States of American. And 
so, after the fashion in which the neighbors 
of Praise-God Barebone’s brother with the 
wonderful name, ‘‘ If Christ had not Died 
thou hadst been Damned,” said it for 
short, we are in the habit of calling our- 
selves simply by the tail end of our proper 
designation, Americans, forgetful that 
every human being from Yukon to Pata- 








gonia has equal right with us to the name, 
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The people of New South Wales want to 
change their name, and The Spectator 
well says they ought to do it, although for 
them to claim the name of Australia 
would never do. They might call their 
country Sydney, or Sydneyland, or Cook- 
sylvania, or Southland or Auralia, it 
makes little difference what, so lomg as it 
is manageable. What not to call them- 
selves might be learned from the names 
of some of our United States of America 
states, 

Some of our states allow no derivative. 
A man from Virginia is a Virginian, from 
South Carolina a South Carolinian; but 
how does a man from Massachusetts pro- 
nounce his name? Only Yankee, which is 
no less absurd than for Enroughty to spell 
Darby. Whatis a man from Connecti- 
cut? Still a Yankee. What is a man from 
New Hampshire? Still a Yankee, al- 
though Senator Cass tried to better the 
term when he called John P. Hale a New 
Hampshire goose, and Hale retorted by 
calling Cass a Michigander. Men from 
Maine can still be only Yankees, or Down 
Easters, for they resent, we believe, 
being called Mainiacs. The later names 
adopted by our states are generally 
musical and usable, although Ohioan is 
a disagreeable derivative of Ohio. The 
gentile. word ought to be Ohiote, like 
Cypriote, but perhaps the people of that 
great state do not care to rhyme with 
coyote. Wisconsin refuses as strenuously 
as Michigan to accept a derivative, as the 
only one possible would be Wisconsinner. 
Of the present territories Idaho hasa very 
sweet name, but what could its citizens 
call themselves? We suppose the people 
of Utah might be Utes, but if the territory 
were to take the proposed state name it 
would be hard to call them Deseretters. 

What we chiefly seek in a name is that 
it be easy to pronounce and be flex- 
ible. Its meaning is of little consequence, 
China is a good name, but it means noth- 
ing, and the people of China have no 
knowledge of it. Itis a very happy im- 
posed bit of nonsense. The Mayweed bears 
the botanical name Maruta cotula, utterly 
meaningless, with the parentage of Mel- 
chizedek, but musical on the tongue, 
and submitting easily to an arbitrary act 
of memory. An aboriginal name, well 
built up of vowels and consonants, that has 
meaning to nobody but J. Hammond 
Trumbull and Dr. Riggs is the perfection 
of a name for an American state. 
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CONGRESS AND THE LIQUOR QUES- 
TION. 


WE are told that Speaker Carlisle has 
had great difficulty in making up the 
House Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. He wanted to make itup of *‘safe” 
men, men who could be trusted to take 
care of the interests of the liquor traffic, 
and suppress all Prohibition schemes. 
The difficulty was caused by the reluc- 
tance of many representatives, especially 
from the South, to serve on the Commit- 
tee—for Southern constituencies are be- 
coming quite favorable to Prohibition— 
and by the actual scarcity of members 
who are out-and-out liquor men like 
Speaker Carlisle himself. The agents of 
the beer interests are said to have looked 
diligently after the appointment of the 
Committee, helping the Speaker in 
his search for * safe” men, and it is an- 
nounced that theresult is very satisfac- 
tory. The Committee is believed to be 
absolutely prohibition-proof, or as nearly 
so as possible. We are also informed 
that the Speaker, for whose powerful 
championship the brewers were as grate- 
ful last year as words would permit them 
to express, would be glad to see this Com- 
mittee done away with altogether. He 
thinks it would prevent embarrassment 
to discontinue the Liquor Traffic Com- 
mittee. 

But if the brewers and distillers and 
dealers feel that they have been well 
taken care of in the Lower House they are 
troubled by some things they hear about 
the Upper House. Their friends are not 
so numerous in the Senate. They have 
no such powerful champion among the 
senators as they have in Speaker Carlisle. 
They have no committee in that House 
made up to protect their interests and 











suppress all bills of an unfriendly charac- 
ter. On the other hand, they know there 
are many senators who are strongly dis- 
posed to favor the views of the temper- 
ance fanatics, and to introduce and advo- 
cate on their own responsibility bills 
which are the very acme of fanaticism. 

The liquor men feel, therefore, that 
they are dwelling in a somewhat foggy 
atmosphere. They have the Speaker and 
the Committee of the Lower House, but 
they remember that they have not the 
House. They remember, also, that they 
have lost the Supreme Court forever, and 
are trying to prepare themselves for the 
unexpected. The Senate is as good as 
lost, and has been for years. Has it not, 
for at least seven times, passed the bill 
ordering an inquiry into the effects of the 
liquor traffic? Did it not, last year, pass 
a bill for instruction as to the effects of 
alcohol on the human system in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia? 
To be sure, the inquiry bill has been regu- 
larly killed in the Lower House; but did 
not the Lower House last year pass the 
hygienic bill, a measure designed to re- 
strict the liquor traffic by warning chil- 
dren of its horrible effects? All these 
things are fresh in the minds of Mr. At- 
torney-for-the-United-States Brewers’ As- 
sociation, Louis Schade, and his col- 
leagues. They begin to fear the fanatics. 

There are two measures they hear of 
which give them great concern. One is 
the old Commission of Inquiry Bill. It is 
true that thisis an attempt neither to re- 
strict nor to prohibit; it is only a plan to 
gather the facts as to the results of the 
traffic. It is a proposal to ascertain 
whether the facts really bear out the state- 
ments so often made that this branch of 
business is an evil. But Mr. Schade and 
his friends know well enough that the re- 
sults might not be favorable to their in- 
terests, and would it not be particularly 
damaging to their cause to have the facts 
spread out in a United States’ report? 
Would not this report be used as an arse- 
nal by the large army of fanatics to equip 
themselves for attacks on the Saloon? 
Mr. Schade knows this well enough ; and 
he knows, too, how difficult it is to fight the 
bill, because it is difficult to show that it 
is not a perfectly proper measure, fair and 
just to everybody concerned. It is just 
possible, therefore, that if the bill again 
passes the Senate it may, despite the Al- 
coholic Liquor Traffic Committee, pass the 
Lower House also. 

The other bill proposed is to prohibit the 
liquor traffic in the District of Columbia. 
Strange as it may seem the probability is 
that it will pass the Senate. The propo- 
sal meets with much favor among the Re- 
publican Senators ; and many Democratic 
Senators, like Reagan and Colquitt, will 
not only vote for such a bill but earnestly 
advocate it. Coming from the Senate 
into the House the bill would have not a 
little prestige inits favor; and a fight 
could be made onits reference to the 
Liquor Traffic Committee, which would 
show how strong the temperance senti- 
ment is among the members. Many of 
those from the South would hesitate to 
vote openly against the bill on account of 
their constituencies, and it is barely pos- 
sible that it might pass. 

All this indicates a mighty advance in 
the temperance sentiment of the country. 
Congress has been a wall of defense for 
the liquor traffic. Is the time near at 
hand when the oppusing interests are to 
havea hearing? 
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SMITH COLLEGE AND THE BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION. 


WE do not wonder that the Smith Col- 
lege people are passing angry. 

The Department of Education, at Wash- 
ington, in magnifying its office, designed 
areport on the study of History in our 
schools of higher education. Accord- 
ingly circulars were sent to all the col- 
leges and universities asking information 
as to how far the study of history is car- 
ried on, and the answers were tabulated 
and published in the governmental report. 
But when a copy reached Northampton 
imagine the consternation of President 
Seelye and Professor Clark on finding that 
the answers from Smith College were not 











what had been given, but that quite other 
amd very objectionable answers had been 
substituted for them. 

Thus Professor Clark answered the ques- 
tion whether history is required of candi- 
dates for admission by the statement that 
‘*Grecian history to death of Alexander, 
and Roman history to death of Marcus 
Aurelius” are so required. The printed 
report reduced the answer to the word 
“No.” To the question, ‘‘Are literature 
and art regarded as companion studies of 
history?” the teacher replied ‘*Yes.” The 
printing process transmuted this an- 
swer into ‘So regarded, but not so used.” 
The question to what extent map-drawing 
is used, was answered by a specification 
of certain maps that students at this col- 
lege are required to make. The types re- 
duced this answer to the statement that 
map-drawing is not required. To the 
question, ‘‘Which sex shows the greater 
aptitude for history?” the teacher’s actual 
reply was, ‘‘ Women work better in his- 
tory. They are better adapted to the topi- 
cal method of teaching, and utilize lec- 
tures better, according to my experience 
with both sexes.”” The reply as printed 
is, “Girls repeat history like ‘pretty 
poll!” 

These misrepresentations, it is evident, 
are malicious. When Professor Clark de- 
manded of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion how these substitutions had been made 
for his report, the Commissioner could 
give no satisfactory explanation. He was 
very sorry, knew nothing of it; but that 
did not repair the injury. We presume 
that some silly cierk, who thought, as the 
boys of Adelbert College are reported to 
think, that women should not be allowed 
to study, but should have as small feet as 
the Oriental women, and as little brains 
as the clerk himself, was guilty of this 
gross outrage. Possibly the Commissioner 
will read his reports himself in future. 
If he had read this he must have discov- 
ered the slander. 





Editorial Notes. 


LUKE, in the Book of Acts, often refers to 
the Gospel of Christ preached by the apos- 
tles, as being ‘“‘the Word of God” and as 
“the word of the Lord.” Paul, in his first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, said to them: 

“For this cause also thank we God without 

ceasing, because, when ye received the Word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as 
the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the Word 
of God, which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.” 
The sense in whieh the Gospel preached by 
the apostles is to be regarded as “the word 
of God,” is very clearly stated in what Paul 
says in his first Epistle to the Corinthians: 

“Which things also we speak, not in the words 

which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
The words, for example, that fell from Pe- 
ter’s lips on the day of Pentecost, were “‘the 
word of God,’’ because he was “‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” and spake as the Spirit 
gave him utterance. What he said to the 
Jews on that memorable day God said to 
them through him. The Bible, in both 
Testaments, is impressed with the same 
character. The language, considered sim- 
ply as language, is human and earthly, and 
marked by its human characteristics; and 
yet it is divine as the medium through 
which God speaks to men, and by which he 
puts himself in intercourse with them. 
Though human inits form, it is divine in 
its substance and authority. We read or 
hear what a prophet or an apostle writes or 
says, and at the same time read or hear 
what God has inspired that prophet or apos- 
tle to write or say. God’s plan, in givinga 
revelation to this world, is to inspire some 
men in his name and by his authority to 
teach others. We canthink of no simpler 
or better plan to gain the end. With this 
we should be content, and while thanking 
God for the oracle, believe and obey it with 
all our hearts. 





THERE is a scheme of theological educa- 
tion carried on among the women of Phila- 
delphia which deserves great extension. 
Dr. McConnell, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, has provided a weekly class and 
lecture, open to women, called the Church 
Woman’s Institute. The best teachers 
available are provided, four of whom give 
a lecture each month on his special topic. 
Thus Professor Peters, of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, takes the Bible as his topic; 
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Professor Fullerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, lectures on Church Theolo- 
ogy; Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New 
York, on the Prayer Book, and the Rector 
himself on Church History. As an illustra- 
tion of the quality of the cause we quote the 
program for Professor Peters’s lecture on 
January 17th, the fourth in his series: 

“Lecture IV. The Messianic Idea about 600 
B.C. 

“Lesson. Jeremiah iii, xxiii, xxxiii, XXx, 
xxxi; Ezekiel xxxiv, xxxvii-xxxix, 

“Courses of reading. Bartlett and Peters’s 

‘Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian,’ part iv, 
chaps. vii-xi; or Briggs’s ‘Messianic Prophecy, 
chaps. viiiand ix; or Geikie’s ‘ Hours with the 
Bible,’ vol. v, chaps. vii, xiv and xx; vol, vi, 
chaps. ii and iii; also Milman’s ‘ History of the 
Jews,’ vol. i, pp. 434-451; or Stanley’s ‘ History 
of the Jewish Church,’ vol. ii, pp. 427-491.” 
A picked class of 140 women, as many as 
there is room for, attend these lectures, and 
there is great enthusiasm about them. 
Thorough, able instruction of this sort, such 
as is given in theological seminaries, will be 
appreciated by a very large number of 
women as well as men anywhere and ought 
to be provided. The less we insist on doc- 
trines in our creeds, the more we need doc- 
trinal teaching and preaching from the 
pulpit and the lecturer’s desk. 





ONE would judge from the address, last 
Sunday, by Dr. McGlynn on the Pope and 
Politics that the hopeful scheme for the 
reconciliation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to Dr. McGlynn had somehow 
failed, and the good priest had found it out. 
He had an enormous audience of his friends, 
what John Swinton called his “ cataleptic 
audience,’’ which went wild with enthu- 
siasm at every blow delivered at the Pope 
and his New York Archbishop. It was 
Archbishop Corrigan’s and Mgr. Preston’s 
recent utterances about the Pope’s part in 
politics that cave occasion to this lecture, 
half a beautiful sermon and half a tirade 
against the corruption of the Papacy, and 
continuing for two hours and a half. In 
answer to the question, ‘“‘Who is the Pope’’? 
he gave an exquisite picture of the life of 
Jesus Christ and of his disciple Peter: 

** We hear in those centuries of no concordats 
—{with an emphasis]—between the Pope and the 
Emperor. [Great cheering.] We hear of no 
ambassadors, semi-official or official, officious or 
non-officious, going to back doors or kitchen 
stairs, whether of the Quirinal or the Cata- 
combs (where Popes had their palaces), to make 
compromises between the Pope and a civil 
power. [Great applause.] The word ‘* Pope’ 
had not yet come into existence. [Laughter.]” 
He told the story of the Pope’s part in poli- 
tics, and the corruption of the Papacy from 
the time when Constantine gave him the 
purple, till ‘‘ Alexander VI, of infamous 
memory, had his illegitimate children, 
Lucrezia Borgia and Cesar Borgia occupy- 
ing his own palace,” while “a flaxen haired 
little German boy was, playing about the 
streets of Saxony, and 4}s name was Martin 
Luther.”” The contemy' ~ich Dr. McGlynn 
has for the meddling «. “hurch and its 
Papal Head in politit”’ cxpressed in the 
following: , 

“The Pope’s entrance’ .to politics has been 
the curse of every nation.- God forbid that the 
hated thing shovld be‘ revived. There is a 
sort of revival now, but it is a sort of opera- 
bouffe revival. One of the greatest humorists of 
the age, Prince Bismarck, had a quarrel with 
Spain about the Caroline Islands. The great 
humorist, wanting to get out of it gracefully 
sent somebody to Rome to know if * His Holi- 
ness’ would kindly be the arbiter in this ‘ awful 
dispute.’ And the Pope, the successor of Peter, 
was actually flattered by Bismarck, and he fell 
in love with him, and there was actually a flir- 
tation between Bismarck and the old lady. 
(Laughter.] Yes, the old lady—his very costume 
proclaims him as such. [Laughter.] And they 
flattered him and said, ‘Have you heard the roar 
of our lion ?’}—Leo you know meanslion. ‘The 
Pope is again,asin the Middle Ages, ‘the arbiter 
of nations.’ ° 

“ Let us not indulge in .bat brutal, fulsome 
disgraceful flattery of a puor old bag of bones, 
seventy-eight years old, a poor, tottering, ab- 
sent-minded old man, with one foot in the 
grave. Imagine Bismarck having any serious 
business to intrust to the arbitration of the 
Pope.” 

The responsive audience of Catholics is here 
even more significant than the speaker. 





IT may seem rather venturesome to say 
that the pronunciation of English in Eng- 
land is becoming provincial, but if the tes- 
timony of The Academy can be trusted 
there are evidences that such is the case. 
Commenting on W. W. Skeat’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of English Etymology ” that journal 
says: 

‘*The author justly ridicules the idea that rT 
can be said to be * pronounced’ in such a word 
as born—an idea, however, which The Saturday 
Review still expresses at frequent intervals. 
by its objection to the rhyme ‘dawn’ and 
. morn.’ ” 
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The Academy proceeds to say that the 
dropping of the h in such words as what, 
when, ‘“‘is really universal except in dia- 
lects.”” Then these two degradations of 
English pronunciation go far to prove that 
the English of Great Britain is itself pro- 
vincial and dialectic. Certainly in that part 
of Greater Britain embraced in the United 
States, these corruptions are not allowed. 
There was a time, a generation ago, when 
there was great danger that the sound of r 
in such words as morn would be lost, as in- 
dicated in some of Whittier’s rhymes. New 
England was especially at fault in this 
matter, but the common school corrected 
the error, and the danger is past. If Eng- 
land has lost the r in morn and the h in 
wivit, it is because her public-school sys- 
tem was so heterogeneous that it could not 
prevent such gross corruptions. 

THERE is said to bea proposition on foot 
for the admission of a whole batch of Terri- 
tories as States, including Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, New Mexico, and perhaps 
Utah. Dakota furnishes all the necessary 
conditions for becoming a state, either 
without division, or, if divided as 
proposed, then for the admission of South- 
ern Dakota, leaving the northern part of 
the territory to wait awhile before coming 
into the Union asa state. As for Utah, no 
proposition for its admission should fora 
moment be entertained until the question 
of polygamy is settled by the absolute de- 
struction of this abominable system in that 
territory. The other three territories— 
namely, Montana, Washington and New 
Mexico—are not inacondition as to popula- 
tion to become states. If these three terri- 
tories were admitted into the Union they 
would, in the Senate of the United States, be 
entitled to six Senators, and would inthis 
respect be equal to New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio, and also have six electoral 
votes on account of these Senators in the 
election of President, and three such votes 
on account of their Representatives in the 
House of Representatives, making nine in 
all. Their aggregate population in 1880 was 
233,830, against 12,563,824 for New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Such a vast differ- 
ence in population furnishes a weighty rea- 
son why Congress should bein no haste in 
admitting these territories into the Union, 
thusin political power making them equal 
tothe three largest states thereof. These 
territories should wait a while at least. 
Above all, let us have no batch system by 
which the whole five territories shall be 
brought into the Uniontogether. The only 
one of the five which has any just and fair 
claim to admission is Dakota, and ifit can- 
not comeinto the Union by reason of parti- 
san Democratic opposition, without drag- 
ging in the others then let them all wait. 





CoNGRESS still remains comparatively idle. 
There is a great dea “pf talk with no results 
whatever. Why QQ yegin to vote on postage 
reductions? Fix “ite, at once at one cent 
an ounce on lev., _; 4,,l/one cent a pound on 
newspapers and ot periodicals when sent 
in bulk from the. 9ffices of publication. 
There can be no opposition to such a step. 
Why then this delay: Why not begin now 
a “reduction of the steadily accumulating 
surplus” in the National Treasury. We 
don’t want the money for any legitimate 
purpose whatever, and there can be no bet- 
ter time to cut down this sort of “‘taxation”’ 
than now. This change in the postage laws 
could be made in one single day, we believe, 
and by unanimous consent. This is not a 
party measure. ‘The people, as a whole, in 
all sections favor the change. Why then 
this delay? We advise our subscribers in 
every part of the country to write letters at 
oace to Congressmen—both Senators and 
Representatives—urging immediate action 
in this very important matter. 
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Mr. CARLISLE’S gommittees have been 
published, and, with some notable excep- 
tions, are about what might have been fair- 
ly expected. When we turn to those that 
have something more than a mere poli- 
tical bearing, we are far from _ being 
satisfied. Notably the committee on 
Civil Service Reform is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clements, of Geor- 
gia. Now Mr. Clements is an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of civil service reform. Two 
years ago he made a minority report against 
it,and he still freely declares he does not be- 
lieve in it now any more than he did then. 
He says it isan evasion on the part of the 
Executive of its duties. Speaker Carlisle 
says Mr.Clements’s opinions make no differ- 
encetohim. Althoughit is to be presumed 
that he was appointed because he was senior 
member of the committee of last session, 
that does not makethe appointment any less 
unfit. The Committee on Education is said 
to be opposed to the Blair Bill. The com- 


position of the Ways and Means Committee 
indicates that a revenue reform bill will be 
reported. Some criticism has been expressed 
of the majority of the chairmanships having 
been given to the South. This is true, if 
Missouri is to be counted as South, but the 
chairmanships have to come from the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the proportion of Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from the South is much 
larger than the proportion of chairmen from 
that section. 





THIS story is worth repeating. It comes 
from Jackson, the capital of Mississippi,and 
we give it from the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate. A young white man who had a 
grudge against a colored man, of some 
months standing, on Christmas eve gathered 
a crowd of his associates and with tin horns 
and fire-crackers they followed him in the 
streets. The young white blew the horn in 
the Negro’s face, and the latter, who was 
escorting a lady, bore the insulting demon- 
stration with patience until several large 
fire-crackers were dropped across the arm of 
the young lady. The Negro then dismissed 
his escort, stepped into a butcher shop, 
picked up a knife, with which after receiv- 
ing three shots from the revolver of his as- 
sailant, he nearly severed the neck of the 
young white from the shoulders. Both died 
in less than two hours. This incident was 
used to frame an inflammable indictment 
against the Republican city administration, 
and the Democratic convention appointed a 
committee of one hundred to see that their 
ticket was elected. The Young Men’s 
White League adorted resolutions that if 
any Negro attempted to run for office in the 
approaching municipal election ‘‘ he does so 
at his supremest peril,’”’ and Negroes were 
further warned against attempting to vote 
for a ticket other than the regular Demo- 
cratic one. Ata meeting of colored voters, 
to whom it was evident that the whites of 
Jackson and the surrounding counties had 
conspired to use murderous weapons to en- 
force their decree, a resolution was passed 
declaring that in the interest of peace, and 
for the protection of life and property, the 
colored people refrain from voting or in any 
way participating in said election, and with- 
drawing the colored candidates for alder- 
men. This all happened within three weeks, 
in the capital of Mr. Lamar’s state, and 
anything more abominable and barbarous 
it is impossible to conceive. Mississippi 
does not enjoy a Republican government 
whatever its form may be. 





THE argument for commercial union with 
Canada is not a financial but a political one. 
It is simple and conclusive. It isinevitable, 
as Professor Goldwin Smith sees, that Brit- 
ish America will become one nation with 
the United States. In the interests of peace 
and fraternity that is an end to be desired. 
It is not decent, however, for the larger 
country to say or do anything to invite this 
upion. The overtures must come from the 
weaker side, so that we may not seem by 
any pressure or bullying to have forced it. 
It is a difficult thing also for the Canadians 
to propose, because it will be denounced as 
disloyal by the whole official class. But 
when two neighboring countries have a 
common language, a common coinage, and 
a common tariff, with no addition of postage 
to letters that cross the frontier, and no 
custom-house barriers between the two, 
they are to all intents and purposes one 
country, and will soon become one country 
in name. To agree to reciprocity in case of 
products that pay the same duty in the 
parts of Canada and the United States will 
be, practically, to allow this country to de- 
cide what the duties shall be; and Canada 
would soon waut a voice in the decision,and 
representation of its provinces as states in 
our Union. It was well that Alaska was 
annexed, it will be vastly more to have 
Canada annexed. While Canadians cannot 
very well enter upon a campaign for union 
they can forthe steps that must end in 
union, and any reasonably shrewd American 
ought to meet such steps half-way, and keep 
in view the object meant by them. Itisa very 
short-sighted policy which encourages dif- 
ferences with Canada, and threatens retali- 
ation when the thing desired is reciproc- 
ity. 





GOVERNOR HILL, iu his recent message to 
the legislature of this state, abounds with 
recommendations and a good supply of crit- 
icism and fault-finding with the action of 
previous legislatures; but, with the excep- 
tion of a brief statement in regard to the 
debt of the state, he gives neither the legis- 
ture nor the people any information. He 
specifier seventeen distinct recommenda- 
tions, the most of which had been made to 
previous legislatures and had not been 
adopted. More than one-half of his mes- 





is the confirming power of the Senate; and 
here hesays that while he has no personal 
interest in the matter, he would like to 
have the law sochanged as to confine this 
power to the cases specified in the constitu- 
tion of the state, and thus in the great mass 
of casesenablethe Governor to make abso- 
lute appointments to office without the con- 
sent of the Senate. We have no idea that 
Governor Hill will be gratified in this re- 
spect, although we condemn the shameful | 
system of “hanging up” nominations 
without taking any action upon them one 
way or the other. The second subject is the 
passage of a law for holding a constitutional 
convention. The last legislature passed 
such a law, but it was not such as he liked, 
and hence he vetoed the bill. This legisla- 
ture should try again, not to please Gov- 
ernor Hill, but to pass a just and proper law 
on the subject. The third subject is the 
passage of a law for taking a census of the 
state, in order to are-adjustment of Assem- 
bly and Senatorial districts, which should 
have been done in 1885. But here previous 
legislatures and Governor Hill have not 
been able to agree as to what the law should 
be, and hence no law has been passed. On 
these three matters he talks to the legisla- 
ture as if he were a schoolmaster scold- 
ing a set of naughty boys. As to civil 
service he says nothing; and on the temper- 
ance question he is as dumb as an oyster. 
He says that he tried to write a short mes- 
sage, and here he succeeded, although as the 
Times of this city justly remarks, ‘it is 
altogether too long for what there is in it.’’ 





....Mr. Moody has begun a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings in Louisville, Ky.,in a 
tabernacle erected especially for the pur- 
pose, at acost of ten thousand dollars. All 
the denominations are united in the work, 
and great good may be expected. We re- 
gret that thereis danger of the color ques- 
tion interfering again with the harmony of 
Mr. Moody’s meetings in the South, asa 
number of colored pastors have published a 
protest against the program which calls for 
separate meetings for Negroes. We can see 
no occasion for separate meetings. So long 
as both races are equal before the law they 
ought to be in the Church, and we are sure 
that such is Mr. Moody’s view. 


.... The Presbyterian Banner publishes a 
letter from a minister of the Northern 
Church in North Carolina, which has some- 
thing sensible on the proposition to unite 
the two Churches on the basis of separate 
presbyteries and synods for the Negroes. 
We quote: 


“ During the last half century the Church has 
made some progress toward the demonstration 
of this great truth—in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek—and for our General Assembly 
now, with the committees of conference ap- 
pointed, and the Open Letter before us, and the 
Cincinnati resolutions postponed, to enact that 
these presbyteries of the synod of Atlantic 
shall be separate, etc., would be to contradict 
this principle and oppose further progress.” 


.... When Paul besought the Corinthian 
disciples not to break up into Paulites and 
Apollosites and Cephasites, it did not follow 
that he cared nothing for the truth as he 
held it, and saw no necessity for making 
much fuss about religion anyway, and no 
sense in perpetuating differences about it. 
Religion is the most desperately important 
of all human interests, too important to be 
frittered away in denominational conflicts 
and rivalries. And differences of religious 
faith must be maintained stoutly so long as 
people hold them intelligently. But the 
stoutest maintenance of the difference be- 
tween a Calvinist and a Wesleyan does not 
require them to go into different sects. 


...-In Canada a conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor 
would not be so serious as here. According- 
ly, we find Cardinal Gibbons here the de- 
fender of the Knights, and in Quebec Cardi- 
nal Taschereau is their foe. In consequence 
of a printers’ strike the latter Cardinal has 
written another letter strongly urging his 
flock to join the Knights, reminding them 
that his former pastoral condemning the 
order has not been countermanded but only 
suspended. He seems to expect that the 
final decision will be against the Knights, 
and meanwhile he throws all the weight of 
the Church against them. 


....-Mr. Platt’s term cf office, as quaran- 
tine commissioner at this port, expired in 
April, 1883; and yet he continues to hold the 
office, not because he has been re-appointed 
but because the Senate of this state has re- 
fused to take any action upon the Govern- 
or’s nomination of his successor. It is 
enough tostate these facts, since upon their 
face they show a most shameful course on 
the part of the Senate. There is no possible 











....Our temperance editor, who has always 
been a most uncompromising opponent of 
the drink traffic, receiyed the other daya 
postal card, dated from ‘‘Hellgate Brew- 
ery,” requesting him to “send back all emp- 
ties atonce.” It wassigned by a well-known 
firm of brewers. The explanation was found 
in the address. The name was right enough, 
but the address was a distant town. It was 
a mistake of Uncle Sam’s, 


....Secretary Lamar’s resignation of his 
office as Secretary of the Interior has been 
offered and accepted by the President in 
letters creditable to both parties. The de- 
lay in his confirmation makes it proper that 
he should make room for his successor, who 
has also been nominated to the Senate. 
The President’s letter is especially appreci- 
ative and affectionate. 


..--It is estimated that pension attorneys 
and pension claim agents have gobbled up 
about one hundred million dollars of the 
money paid as pensions since the War of 
the Rebellion. They have worked this mine 
in a way to cheat both the Government and 
the soldiers. It is easy to understand their 
zeal for the most liberal system of pensions, 
since it means larger profits to them. 


....That minister best preaches the Gos- 
pel who preaches it as a sinner needs to hear 
it when under deep conviction of sin, and a 
Christian wants to hear it when on his dy- 
ing bed and about to make an exchange of 
worlds. Such a Gospel is good news to the 


soul. The more of it from the preacher's 
lip the better. 


....-Colonel Fellows says: 


“ For the next three years I shall endeavor to 
make the city of New York an unheaithy and 
unpleasant place for the criminally disposed.” 
Let the colonel act as he talks, and he ma 
be sure that the people will appreciate his 
services, and be not unlikely to elect him 
again. 

.... The Catholic Standard, in an editor- 
ial on ‘“‘ The Religious Outlook in the United 
States,”’ says Evangelical Protestantism “is 
rapidly becomingextinct.’’ There is just as 
much truthin this assertion, and no more, 
than there would bein the statement that 


the United States is rapidly becoming a 
desert. 


....“‘Not slothful in basiness, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord, rejoicing in hope, 
patient in tribulation, continuing instant in 
prayer, distributing to the necessity of 
saints, given to hospitality ’—such are some 
of the characteristics which God requires 
every Christian to embody in his life. 


.... Senator Evarts of this state says that 
he is not surprised that the people have 
“opened their eyes at the President’s selec- 
tion for the Supreme Court.” The real 
matter of suprise is that President Cleve- 
land should have made a nomination so 
manifestly improper. 


..--A profound sense of Christ’s perfect 
moral excellence as a being to be admired 
and loved, of his infinite power as a Sav- 
iour, and hence a being to be trusted, and 
of his supreme Lordship, and hence a being 


to be obeyed, is the great spiritual want of 
the race. 


....-The death of Dr. James Powell, Sec- 
retary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, calls out unusual expressions of affec- 
tion, and from other than the papers of his 


denomination. We knew him well and he 
deserves every word said in his praise. 


....The question of postal telegraphy is 
again before Congress in the form of two dis- 
tinct bills for this purpose. It ought to be 
kept there until Congress passes a law to 
establish such a system. . 


....Let it never beforgotten that there is 
but “‘ one Lord Jesus Christ,” and that hu- 
maa salvation is by him, and him only. If 
we fail of his salvation, we fail altogether. 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 


quested to note that in renewin 

their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers, which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, THe Invrrenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Tue InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 











sage is devoted to three subjects. The first 








excuse for it. 


money. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


THE ceremonies in connection with the 
jubilee of the Pope have been grand and 
imposing, the crowds have been great, 
and the gifts numerous, varied and cost- 
ly, and the congratulations very general 
and hearty. Not an accident, nor an 
unpleasant incident even, occurred to 
mar the enjoyment of the festival. 
There were no hostile demonstrations 
on the streets, not one of the many 
thousand pilgrims in Rome received any 
discourtesy, and King Humbert certainly 
has the right to claim that the Pope is 
perfectly free in Rome to perform all his 
proper functions. 

Sunday, January ist, was the great 
day, but the festival began on Friday, 
December 30th, when many foreign 
deputations were received at the Vati- 
can, and gifts and congratulations pre- 
sented. Special envoys and represen- 
tatives of many crowned heads were 
granted a private audience to present the 
greetings of their sovereigns. 

The Jubilee Mass was held on Sunday 
in St. Peter’s. Rome was crowded with 
civiland ecclesiastical dignitaries and with 
pilgrims from all parts of the world to 
witness the ceremonial. The American 
Cardinal, Archbishop Gibbons, remained 
at home, but Archbishop Ryan and a 
large delegation of American prelates 
were in Rome. Sixty thousand admission 
tickets had been issued and the cathedral 
was packed. Thousands of anxious ones 
passed Saturday night on the steps and near 
the church so as to be ready to rush in 
wher the doors were opened. It is esti- 
mated that eighty thousand people were 
in and around the massive pile during the 
ceremonial; yet there was no disorder. 
Three thousand Italian soldiers were sta- 
tioned in front of the cathedral, and the 
Swiss and Palatine guards were disposed 
in groups in the interior, while a thousand 
policemen in civilians’ garb were mixed 
with the audience. Thus was order in- 
sured, inside and outside. It is thought that 
at least 30,000 persons were in the cathe- 
dral. Forty-eight cardinals and 238 arch- 
bishops were present at the mass, which 
occupied a little less than half an hour. The 
Pope spent some time in prayer in his pri- 
vate chapel, received the homage of the 
court cardinals, and was then vested in 
his sacerdotal robes. He fainted twice be- 
fore entering the cathedral, whither he 
was borne in the gestatorial chair, at- 
tended by the cardinals. During the cer- 
emony he wore the mitre presented to him 
by the Emperor of Germany. After pro- 
nouncing the benediction he was borne 
completely round the altar in the chair, 
to the capella del Sacramento, where he 
offered, prayers of thanksgiving. He en- 
tered the basilica at 9:30, the crowd hav- 
ing waited for him three hours. The 
scene was avery impressive one, Near 
the altar were members of the diplomatic 
corps in full uniform. The cardinals and 
bishops made another brilliant group in 
their robes. Back of them were some six 
thousand pilgrims from various countries. 
The Pope, who was dressed in ‘white, was 
cheered again and again when he appeared. 
He was greatly impressed with the dem- 
onstration, and smiled and bowed re- 
peatedly, The chair used was the gift of 
the city of Naples, the golden bowl in 
which His Holiness dipped his fingers aft- 
ter the mass, was the gift of the Queen of 
England, the stole he wore was the gift 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph of the United 
States, and the tiara was the gift of Paris. 

The Pope received 2,500 congratula- 
tory telegrams on the day of the Pontifi- 
cal Mass, including one from the Shah of 
Persia. It is his intention to replyto all 
royal letters of congratulation with auto- 
graphic epistles. The Peter’s Pence col- 
lected at the mass amounted to $400,000. 

On the third of January the Pope re- 
ceived the Italian pilgrims and addressed 
them at some length. Among other things 
he said to them : 

‘You have not given faith to those who 
with the voice of calumny try to persuade 
youthatthe Pope is theenemy of Italy, 
The Popes have always been the greatest 
friends and benefactors of Italy. You, like 














ourselves, are convinced that the Church, 
by her holy mission, ought to be independ- 
ent of whatsoever terrestrial authority 
(cries of ‘* Yes, yes’’), that the Church is a 
divine institution, and that to try to reduce 
its interests to aquestionof the laws of 
Italy can only be the result of most deplora- 
ble blindness.” 


These remarks were received with great 
applause. He also said that the Roman 
question could not be regarded as merely 
an Italian one. It had a universal char- 
acter throughout the Catholic world. 
The revival of the question made him 
confident of a settlement in accordance 
with justice. On the same day in receiv- 
ing two French Catholic writers, the 
Veuillot, he expressed regret at the pres- 
ent sad position of France, but said he 
was confident that she would rise again 
to her old place in Christendom and ex- 
ercise unbounded influence in the world. 
Referring to the state of Europe he 
lamented the revolutionary spirit fer- 
menting in many states, and said he was 
preparing two encyclicals dealing with 
Socialism, the license of the press, and 
the great power of universal suffrage, 
which he considers terribly menacing. 
He also intended, he said, to define cer- 
tain points upon which good Catholics 
have confused and dangerous ideas. 

On Friday, January 6th, the gifts to 
the Pope were formally opened to public 
inspection in the great hall of the Vati- 
can. The Diplomatic Corps in full dress, 
the cardinals in their robes, and the arch- 
bishops and bishops present in Rome, 
made up a_ distinguished assemblage. 
The Pope was attired in white and a 
great diamond cross, the gift of the 
United States of Columbia, blazed upon 
his breast. He was borne to the throne 
on a chair, and was installed thereon 
with great ceremony. Cardinal Schi- 
aftino read along address of congratula- 
tion to His Holiness, who made a short 
speech in reply, saying that his soul was 
deeply moved by the manifestations of love 
and veneration which were reaching him 
from all parts of the world. He re- 
garded them as an evidence of the power 
of the Papacy, which the enemies of the 
Church had vainly attempted to deny. 
The share taken by the sovereigns of the 
world in the jubilee proved that they 
justly appreciated the importance of the 
Papacy. He concluded by praising the 
organizers of the exhibition, and declar- 
ing the exhibition open. 

The gifts are of very great variety, and 
many are of very costly character. 
Among them are, it is said, 60,000 chasu- 
bles, 12,000 cups, 8,000 crucifixes, and 
miters, slippers, etc., innumerable. We 
also learn that Champagne and Bordeaux; 
Malaga and Xeres; the wines of Zante 
and of Santorin; tobacco and cigars from 
Havana, are among the tributes of love 
to the Supreme Pontiff. The value of 
the gifts will, it is thought, ex- 
ceed $15,000,000, It is stated that he will 
givethe jubilee gift money to St. Peter’s 
treasury to be expended in propagandism. 
The artistic articles will be placed in the 
museum of the Vatican and the objects of 
worship in the vestry of St. Peter’s. All 
the rest will be given to hospitals, A 
special cable dispatch says the Irish Bish- 
ops are furious because some gifts from 
Irish dioceses were put with the English 
and Scotch collections. 

On the 14th of January a number of 
new saints will be canonized with impres- 
sive ceremonies. Among them are John 
Berchmans, Peter Claver and Alphonse 
Rodriguez, of the Order of Jesuits, 

The Czar, in his congratulatory tele- 
gram to the Pope, said he was desirous of 
assuring the interests of his Catholic sub- 
jects, and concluded as follows: ‘I doubt 
not that the high wisdom of which your 
Holiness gives so many proofs will enable 
me to harmonize the needs of the Roman 
Church in Russia with the fundamental 
principles of my empire.” 

King Humbert in receiving a deputa- 
tion of Italian deputies expressed to them 
his great satisfaction at the smoothness 
with which the ceremonies of the Pope’s 
jubilee and especially the exercises at St. 
Peter’s had passed off. This fact, he de- 
clared, was the very best proof of the 
Pope’s entire liberty. 





Cardinal Gibbons, in a sermon in Balti- 
more, on the Pope’s Jubilee said of him: 


‘He understands the times in which we 
live. He appreciates the fact that we are 
living in the nineteenth century and not in 
the ninth. He understands the wants of the 
people.” 


A Papal encyclical to the Bavarian 
Bishops urges a better enforcement of the 
concordat. It says: 


* The Church has observed her pledges, 
while the State has neglected its pledges. 
Itis necessary to guard the religious educa- 
tion of youth. Secular schools are adanger 
to the State itself.” 


The encyclical precedes demands by the 
Papal Nuncio for the extension of the 
rights of priests to regulate schools. 


SSS 


A VERY interesting account is given of 
the conference of two English bishops— 
those of Lichfield and Salisbury—attended 
by the Secretary of the Anglo-Continental 
Society, with Bishop Reinkens, of the Ger- 
man Old Catholic Church, at Bonn, some 
weeks ago. In reply to questions, put in 
writing, it was said on behalf of the Old 
Catholics that they regard only the six 
first as unconditionally true Ecumenical 
Councils, that the Council of Trent was not 
truly ecumenical, that the doctrines of 
Trent are only accepted by the Old Catho- 
lics in so far as they accord with the Scrip- 
tures and that they hold themselves free to 
alter, abrogate orsupersede the disciplinary 
enactments of that council; that the creed 
most used is the Apostles’, though the 
Nicene Creed is also received; that as to 
images and relics, in the old churches 
nothing has been changed, but in the new 
churches it is not deemed necessary to 
put relics in the altar; that in baptism 
sponsors are retained, parents not being 
allowed to stand; that the chrism for 
confirmation is consecrated on Maunday 
Thursday but also at other times, if need- 
ful; that the Old Catholics do not hold any 
material, chemical, or substantial change 
of the bread and wine, but they maintain 
that in the Eucharist our Saviour is truly, 
really, and essentially present, and is re- 
ceived, and that we are in a mysterious 
manner united with him; that communion 
in both kinds has not been everywhere in- 
troduced, but itis in principle acknowledged 
to be the right usage; that Corpus Christi 
Day is observed in commemoration of the 
institution of the Eucharist; that the Ex- 
position of the Host is not in general use; 
that there are no confessionals in the 
churches, that the time of confession is 
regulated by local circumstances, usually 
on the evening before communion—on Sup_ 
day afternoons or the eves of holidays, com- 
pulsory confession being laid aside as a 
merely disciplinary ordinance; that sanction 
is frequently refused to the marriage of Old 
Catholics with unbaptized persons, and 
always to the remarriage of separated 
persons during the life of aseparated spouse, 
It is said that on both sides the fullest satis- 
faction and pleasure was expressed at the 
result of the conference. The Old Catholic 
Gazette, of Bonn, trusts that in consequence 
the ‘‘ Anglican Churches will express to the 
Old Catholics their desire for formal inter- 
communion, by which neither side will be 
hindered from preserving entire independ- 
ence in discipline. By its attainment the 
first step will be taken toward the reunion 
of Christendom upon the ground of the 
primitive faith, The Old Catholics of 
Germany will doubtless join with all hearti- 
ness in the wishes thus expressed; it will be 
for our Synod to give them definitive 
shape.”’ 


....The New York correspondent of the 
Church, of Philadelphia, says the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Board of Missions has had an 
experience the past year similar to that of 
the American Board : 


* All along the ‘advanced’ line there has been 
a disposition to fault it until it has looked like 
an organized warfare. In the other direction it 
is proposed to abolish the Board, and to put in 
its place partisan societies, subject to no law 
but that of self-will. But with the Board under 
fire from such opposite quarters, for it is true 
thatextremes meet, and that Pilate and Herod 
can be made friends if only the Church or its 
Head can be sacrificed, the contributions in- 
crease, a most unusual thing in the first quarter 
of the financial year, and a champion is raised 
up for the Board among the ‘advanced’ men 
themselves, who deals out stalwart blows. ... 
The Board of Missions representing the whole 
Church hascome to stay, and to fight against it 
is to beat the air; the weapons not only do not 
prosper, but they are boomerangs.” 


....Dr. B. K. Pierce has retired from the 
editorship of Zion’s Herald, after a service 
of fifteen years anda half. In his graceful 
farewell he notes a wondrous change in the 








relations of the Churches since the Heruld 
was established: 


“The paper was first established to meet the 
constant attacks upon the denomination, chiefly 
by the Church which had largely preoccupied 
the field, and looked upon Methodism as an in- 
truder. The character of our religious teach- 
ings, our modes and our ministers, were con- 
stantly assailed, and many forms of irritating 
social persecutions were instituted. The first 
years of Ziun’s Herald are full of expositions of 
Wesleyanism, and attacks upon the high Cal- 
vinism of the hour. The Church was then mili- 
tant on all sides. Unitarianism and Universal- 
ism fought for the faith they preached, and 
against their doctrinal foes, and our Baptist 
bretbren were disposed to deliver their minds, 
in season and out of season, in their own pulpits 
and sometimes beside the altars of penitents in 
our chapels. Marvelous changes have taken 
place. We have come to know each other bet- 
ter. We have found that peace has its victories 
as well as strifes.” 


...A very full illustration of the broad 
spirit of the Evangelical Alliance has been 
set by Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, England. 
The initiation of the English Baptist Mis- 
sion on the Congo is already owing to the 
benevolence of this gentleman, who is a 
Wesleyan Methodist. And now we learn 
by latest advices that this princely Methv- 
dist has offered fifteen thousand pounds 
(about 375,000) to the London (Congrega- 
tional) Baptist, and Free Church of Scot- 
land (Presbyterian) Foreign Missionary 
Societies for a new mission in South 
America; the Amazon to be its base, as the 
Congo is the base of the Central African 
Mission. The *“ Three Denominations,” as 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, and Pres- 
byterians are called in England, have been 
frequently united before, and are likely to 
unite in this enterprise. 


.... There is a temperance organization in 
the Roman Catholic Church called the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacred Thirst. At the so- 
licitation of Cardinal Gibbons the Pope has 
granted indulgences to those of the mem- 
bers of the Confraternity who recite the 
prescribed prayers. The following is one of 
the prayers: 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, we beseech thee, 
through thy burning thirst and agony, and 
through the dolors of thy dear Mother at the 
foot of the cross, to protect us from the demon 
of intemperance and the allurements of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Oh, what a subject of deep sor- 
row to Thy Sacred Heart to know the many 
souls that are eternally lost by the deadly sin of 


intemperance, who pass their daysin sensual 
pleasures and in drunkenness. They are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is de- 
struction.” 


....In answer to an inquirer the Christian 
«idvocate says it is not necessary in receiv- 
ing those who have been Roman Catholics 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church to re- 
baptize them. It adds: 

“We should think it proper to do so, however. 
if they requested it: though on this tbere is 
some difference of opinion in the Church.” 

.... The Bishop of Lichfield and Salisbury 
told Old Catholic Bishop Reinkens, in their 
recent conference with him that the Thirty- 
Nine Articles are not regarded as a symbol 


of faith binding on the laity, but onlya 
document for the guidance of the clergy. 


....The managers of Mr. Moody’s meet- 
ingsin Louisville, Ky., so a special dispatch 
to the Philadelphia Press states, have made 
arrangements for separate services for the 
colored people in his meetings in that city. 
Much complaint is heard from the colored 
people. 


.... There are 122 Protestant churches and 
places of worship in Paris, with 92 minis- 
tere. Of these 18 churches with 15 minis- 
ters belong to the Reformed Church of 
France, aud 16 churches with 19 ministers 
to the Lutheran Church. 


....In the diocese of London, (Anglican 
Church) with a population of 3,000,000, there 
were 81,894 baptisms the past year. The 


whole number of births was, it is estimated, 
about 98,000. 


....Few of the Protestant ministers in 
France receive more than $360 a year from 
the State, to which a very small sum is 
added by the congregations. Even in the 
large cities $800 is considered a liberal sal- 
ary. 


.... The American Missionary Association 
has 8,616 pupils in its schools for the Freed- 
men in the South: 608 pupils in its Indian 


school, and 1,044 in its schools for the Chi- 
nese, 


....Archdeacon Mathew was consecrated 
as Bishop of Lahore, India, January 6th, in 
Westminster ee by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, several bishops assisting. 


.-..lt is expected that Dr. Murray 


Mitchell will be Moderator of the Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland this year. 


.... The German Catholics in this country 
have contributed 220,000 toward a Leo House 
for Immigrants in New York City. 

....Of the 40,000 Indian children in this 


country only 8,000 are in school. The other 
32,000 have no schools to go to, 
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Missions. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY. 
A NEW DANGER. 


BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARDIN HAR- 
PUT, TURKEY. 

THE early history of the missionary work 
in Turkey shows that there was much op- 
position and persecution, but it was an op- 
position in which the Government itself 
took no share. It came from the Christian 
sects, and chiefly fromthe Armenians, to 
whom missionary labor was largely confined. 
The Government looked on as a disinterest- 
ed spectator, exceptas it becameits duty, 
in the interests of justice, to protect the 
rights of its own outraged subjects. Mis- 
sionaries and those who through their teach- 
ing came to aknowledge of the truth, and 
became obedient to its claims, were often 
indebted to official inte’veution in their be- 
half. The value of this teaching has been 
openly acknowledged by local governors in 
the provinces all over the couatry, as it made 
their subjects more intelligent and obedient— 
more valuable to society and to the State. 
The principle of religious liberty was ac- 
knowledged in the Protestant Charter ob- 
tained by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe more 
than forty years ago. It has often had offi- 
cial recognition since, but always with the 
tacit understanding that it did not apply to 
Mohammedans, for the religion of the State 
was held to be inviolable. Missionaries 
nave always been grateful for this degree of 
religious liberty, and when the question of 
Turkish liberality as compared with Rus 
sian, has called for their testimony, it has 
generally been given in favor of the Turk. 
An intelligent Christian public, however, 
must have noticed a change in this respect 
during the past few years, since the acces- 
sion of the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
in 1876. Armenian opposition long ago 
ceased, for the most part, but the policy of 
the Government has of late years been 
strongly reactionary. European law and 
methods had largely taken the place of the 
Koranic law in the administration oi affairs. 
The present Sultan is more religious 
than were his immediate predecessors; 
and his most trusted advisers have been 
better versed in Moslem lore than in the 
principles of a broad statesmanship, and the 
attempt is made to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, whatever they had taken from Eu- 
rope, andto go back to the primitive pre- 
cepts of the Koran. I have often been told by 
leading men among the ulema, or educated 
Moslem ecclesiastics, that a chief reason for 
the present deplorable state of the country 
is that they have offended God and called 
down his judgments by substituting human 
laws for the divine law of the Koran. Among 
the ways in which thechange in the spirit of 
the Government has manifested itself is in 
its opposition to the missionary work, and 
especially to schools established by mission- 
aries. This opposition has not been open 
and direct, but under the cover of law it 
has raised difficulties, often insurmount- 
able. Protestant places of worship, even 
though they be in private houses, are de- 
clared illegal unless they have special per- 
mission from Constantinople; anda church 
cannot be built without a firman, which it 
is extremely difficult to obtain. The open- 
ing of newschools became almost impossi- 
ble, and schools of long standing were 
threatened unless they would conform to 
the law, and subject themselves to official 
inspection. When the missionary assented, 
and the Government was asked to discharge 
its part of the arrangement, new obstacles 
were continually interposed. The college 
at Harpit had an early four-years’ struggle 

of this sort. 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, took 
in the situation and instructed the Lega- 
tion at Constantinople to maintain the 
rights ot American citizens as defined by 
treaties and confirmed by usage. Our Min- 
ister, Mr. Straus, has labored with rare 
fidelity to carry out these instructions, as 
did Mr. King, who was Chargé d, Affaires 
before Mr. Straus arrived. This led last 
spring to a formal arrangement be- 
tween the Legation and the Department 
of Public Instruction at Constantinople, 
by which all schools which, in their course 
of study, their text-books, the teachers em- 
ployed, etc,, conformed to the Turkish 
school laws, should receive formal author- 
ization, and be free from further molesta- 
tion. Tothis a cheerful assent was given, 
although it subjected us to serious incon- 
venience, especially in regard to text-books. 
Geographies were condemned because they 
mentioned *‘ Armenia”; and histories be- 
cause they did not speak in flattering terms of 
the rise and progress of the Mohammedan 
religion and government. Reading-books 





had selections from our best literature, 
which were deemed objectionable from an 
imaginary reference to something political; 
and hymns, exhorting to a warfare that was 
only spiritual, were condemned. We felt, 
however, that enough of good was left after 
all that was offensive was removed, and we 
set ourselves to a loyal conformity to the 
law, and hoped that, for a time at least, all 
trouble was at an end. 

Word now comes from Constantinopie 
that the law to which we had given our ad- 
hesion is to be so completely modified as to 
render conformity practically impvssible, 
and with the evident purpose of getting rid 
of our schools altogether. Mr. Straus, 
learning that a new law was under consid- 
eration, told Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
that as a large amount of American capital 
was invested in educational institutions, it 
was proper that the American Minister 
should be made acquainted with the details 
of the law before it should be fully ratified, 
so a copy was furnished him. 

The proposed law prescribes: 

1. That no foreigner shall be allowed to 
open a school without a special firman from 
the Sultan himself—and such a document 
is not easily obtained. 

2. No Ottoman subject shall be allowed 
to attend such a school until after he shall 
have had a course of religious instruction 
in one of his own schools. 

3. Foreign schools are to refrain entirely 
from religious instruction. 

4. All existing foreign scbools, which do 
not conform to this and certain other con- 
ditions, and obtain the Sultan’s authoriza- 
tion within six months are to be perma- 
nently suppresse‘1. 

Mr. Straus, seeing that this law, if it 
went into operation, would be a death-blow 
to all the Americanschools in Turkey, those 
ofthe Presbyterian Board as well as of the 
American Board, protested against it, hold- 
ing it to be an infraction of treaties; and he 
has sought to secure the co-operation of the 
other embassies in opposing it. I cannot 
believe that such a law, even if promul- 
gated, could be extensively enforced. Some 
schools would be closed, and others would 
be subjected to an endless amount of trou- 
ble, and much harm perhaps be done. The 
Lord reigns, and his cause will not suffer 
permanent loss. 

Doubtless the chief reason why the Turks 
oppose these Christian schoo's and colleges 
is that they areafraid of them, and they see 
in the Gospel a serious menace to Islam. 
The Turkish papers have often spoken very 
strongly aboutit. Then, too, they do not 
like to see subject races becoming more in- 
telligent than themselves. It excites jeal- 
ousy. Intelligence and culture lead to in- 
dependence, to freedom of thought, of 
speech and action; and Turkey dreads noth- 
ing more than these. She fears a second 
Bulgaria in Armenia, although the small- 
ness of the Armenian population renders 
such a thing impossible. She is not pre- 
pared to lead in a career of progress, and 
progress without her lead she will not toler- 
ate if it can be prevented. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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OPEN DOORS IN KOREA. 
BY H. B. HULBERT. 


As a resident of Seoul and as one who is 
deeply interested in the missionary work 
here, although not engaged in it, I have 
naturally scanned the home papers as they 
have come, to see what is being said about 
Korea at home, and I have been surprised 
at the paucity of information’ which has 
been published, especially by the religious 
press on the mission work here. I find that 
in three important particulars the position 
of affairs here is misunderstood at home, 
and I wishto give through your columns 
a few facts in the case, as one not personally 
identified with the work and, therefore, 
supposablyimpartial. 

The first point regarding which misun- 
derstanding exists is the present attitude 
of this Government toward missions. In 
the treaty between this Government and 
the United States, the only clause that 
bears in any way upon missionary work is 
that books which are cbnoxious to the Gov- 
ernment shall not be sold by foreigners in 
the interior. The interior means all the 
territory with the exception of the open 
ports; but Fusan, Yuensan, Chemulpo and 
Seoul are all open ports and there is nothing 
in the world to prevent the ingress of the 
Scriptures into these places. The Govern- 
ment cannot but be aware of the fact that 
Protestant Christian work is being done 
here all the time and yet not a single re- 
monstrance or hint of dissatisfaction has 
been heard. It is well known that the 
King of Korea is remarkably progressive, 
and in spite of a strong conservative op- 





position, is pushing the country forward in 
a manner which, considering the qbstacles 
which he has had to meet,is simply marvel- 
ous. 

Anybody who comes here and looks over 
the ground and sees the strong leaning of 
the Government toward the Western na- 
tions, especially America, will be convinced 
that Christianity has nothing to fear from 
Government opposition so long as the work is 
done judiciously and in such a manner as 
not to challenge the combativeness of the old 
conservative spirit. Public preaching and 
exhortation would be unwise, but there are 
many other ways of carrying on the work, 
without this. And the missionaries here of 
all denominations have utilized other means 
and channels of reaching the people. There 
is no reason why missionaries should not be 
putin the capital of every province of the 
country. Medical work and school work 
would meet the hearty approval and co-op- 
eration of the Government, and the way 
would be opened soon for more direct work 
in evangelization. Peopleat home are still 
praying that Korea may be opened, but itis 
open, and the Church can never expect the 
Lord to open this country thoroughly until 
she occupies the position already open. The 
ignorance of the Church on the subject ot 
Korea makes people pray uninteliigently. 
One of the missionaries here has just returned 
from a trip in thecourtry, and has found 
scores and hundreds of people who want to 
be baptized. Some have walked to Seoul, 
over almost impassable roads, a distance of 
two hundred miles or more, to be bap 
tized and to be taught in the princi- 
ples of the Christian faith. It is 
said that in the north there is in one village 
a band of over a hundred who have gone so 
far as to be beaten for their faith, and mis- 
sionaries here have been asked to go and 
visit them and baptize and teach; but how 
can they when there are only two male mis- 
sionaries in the country under the Presby- 
terian Board and two others under the 
Methodist? And yet while these men are 
working night and day, and doing double 
work here in Seoul, complaints come that 
people at home are dissatisfied with the 
work out here. ys 

To all intents and purposes, Korea is as 
accessible to missionaries as is Japan, and 
here among 12,000,000 people the Fresbyte- 
rian Board has three missionaries, while 
in Japan they have scores. The reason of 
this, is, I believe, because the people have 
not been properly informed in regard to the 
work here. 

I am told that the Congregational Church 
has abstained from occupying the field here 
because the work has been undertaken by 
the Presbyterian Church, but if that Church 
is going to send out two missionaries every 
three years, there will be room enough for 
both boards and to spare. A man needs 
two years at least in which to learn some 
of the language before starting out to his 
special field. Why are not the men here 
and preparing themselves for the work 
now ? 

As the Church looks back to Judson, and 
sees him working year after year with so 
little apparent success, do they not admire 
his wonderful perseverance, and yet here in 
Korea, one of the most conservative of 
lands, after only three years during which 
missionaries can scarcely learn the lan- 
guage, the Board at home is complaining of 
non-suecess. It is disheartening in the ex- 
treme. In the second place there is a mis- 
understanding at home as tohow much has 
been done here. In the first place the Pres- 
byterian Board has a medical missionary 
here of each sex, and a grand, good work 
has been done at the hospital. The Govern- 
ment has taken that institution under its 
especial care, and it enjoys all the advan- 
tages of a Government institution. Thou- 
sands of patients are treated every year. 
In connection with it is a school for the 
training of physicians. As yet there have 
only been about a dozen students in it, but 
each year its numbers will grow. 

An orphanage has also been established 
and a good number of boys are there to-day, 
learning our language and having instilled 
into them by degrees the principles of our 
holy religion. But better than all thisa 
native Christian Church has been formed 
and is in regular working ordc: with a 
membership of twenty-two. Is this a fact 
to make people discontented with the work 
here? Are the bulk of the people in the 
Presbyterian Church at home aware of this 
fact? Now let us make a small arithmeti- 
cal calculation. One of the two missionaries 
under the Presbyteriz 1 Board is a physi- 
cian. He has the sole charge of the hospital 
aided in the female department by a lady phy 
sician. He attends to and prescribes for from 
forty to one hundred patients daily, at the 
hospital. Besides that he is the physician 
to all the legations and the customs seryice 
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and to all foreigners in the city, He is the 
only one to do allthat work. Nowany phy- 
sician knows that this is a tremendous tax 
on aman and one which ought to be light- 
ened. The other male missionary has 
equally arduous duties. He has two hours 
of teaching in the hospital, also two hours at 
the orphanage besides having the care of 
the infant Church and instructing its mem- 
bers in the Word of Gad. Then there is all 
the talking to be done with those who come 
to ask about our religion and who wish to 
study it. At the same time he has to be 
engaged in the translation of the Scriptures 
into this language and his own private 
study of the language. Add to this the 
financial and business management of the 
mission and you have an aggregate which 
should at least ward off from him the com- 
plaints of the Board at home that nothing 
is being done. In this city there is absolute 
necessity of one man who can give his time 
to teaching and so give time to him who is 
now here to do evangelistic work. And yet 
it is impossible for one man to reach either 
of the northern provinces from here or 
either of the southern, a band of at least 
half a dozen is needed here at once. 

The third point of misunderstanding is 
in regard to what can be done here. The 
opportunity. The absence of any deep- 
seated prejudice ip favor of either Buddhism 
or Confucianism make the Koreans especial- 
ly susceptible of approach through Chris- 
tianity. The greatest obstacle to the work is 
the memory of the terrible massacre of 
Christians twenty-five years ago. But the 
more intelligent of the people realize that 
there is a broad difference between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism, and this obstacle is 
rapidly being overthrown. There is asplen- 
did opportunity for establishing a school 
here which shall eventually embrace ele- 
mentary and collegiate courses and a theolo- 
gical seminary. I am convinced and all 
here are convinced that such a step would 
not only not meet with opposition but would 
receive the active support of the Govern- 
ment and the friendly recognition of His 
Majesty. 

Ihave mentioned some of the things that 
have been done, some that can be done, and 
some that ought to bedone. Let us stop 

raying for the opening of an open door— 

et us go in. 


SEOUL, Kor#A, Nov. 26th, 1887. 














Biblical Research. 
SYRIA BEFORE THE INVASION OF 
THE HEBREWS, 


ACCORDING TO THE EGYPTIAN MONU- 
MENTS. 


BY G. MASPERO, 


TRANSLATED BY HOWARD OSGOOD. 
II. 





Unity in religion corresponds to the unity 
in race; the same gods and goddesses were 
worshiped from one end of the country to 
the other. Many of them are known to us 
through the names of men or cities, thus, 
Ilu (El), Moru, Khiti and Khaloupu, the 
eponym heroes of the land of Khiti and of 
the city of Aleppo. Others had been adopted 
by the Egyptians and were publicly wor- 
shiped at Memphis and Thebes—Baal, 
Astarte, Anati, Reshphu. The only repre- 
sentations of them in the most ancient 
times which we possess have been discovered 
on the hieroglyphic steles. Reshphu and 
Baal are the gods of war; erect, with hel- 
mets on their heads, they brandish the spear 
and shield. Astarte and Anati, the two 
goddesses, who are “ever conceiving but 
never giving birth,’ are not always god- 
desses of war. Astarte, of Kadesh, the 
holy city of the Amorites and the Khiti 
[Hittites], was the goddess of love and 
pleasure; she is represented on the steles, 
naked, a flower in her hand, standing on a 
lion, Each city hed its pair, its family of 
gods, “its gods of war and goddesses,’ 
many of whom are enumerated at the end 
of the treaty made by Rameses II and the 
prince of Khiti. The documents are few, 
their results on this point sparse and in- 
complete, nevertheless they suffice to show 
us that the Hebrews, when they reached 
Syria, found there in full vigor the same 
customs and worships that are at a 
later age denounced by their eloquent 
prophets. The Phoenician Astartes had 
practiced their seductions on the con- 
quering Exyptians long before they 
played them upon the children of Israel, 
and Pharaoh did not think himself dishon- 
ored by likening himself to the god of the 
conquered, to ‘ Baalin his fury.”” The Syr- 
ians, on the other hand, did not fail to bor- 
row from their conquerors some of their 
deities. Osiris and his minister Thoth were 
accorded the freedom of the city in Phoeni- 
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cia, and their legend is so intimately mixed 
with the legend of Byblos, that it is now 
impossible to separate them. This inter- 
change of gods between the two races was 
accompanied with an interchange of ideas 
and of words. We cannot follow the trace 
of ideas; it would be interesting to know 
the part played by Egyptian thought in the 
development of certain Phoenician myths 
which found circulation among the Greeks, 
and by the Greeks were spread among other 
nations. The words are more easily tracked, 
for a large number of them slipped into the 
language spoken at the court of the Theban 
Pharaohs. Certain manuscripts of the 
time of the Ramesids are so filled with these 
words that one is tempted to believe that 
they were written by Syrian scribes. I do 
not doubt that similar facts were true of 
the courts of -the Pheenician princer 
aud of the Hittite kings, and that one 
would find in the works of their scribes 
many borrowed Egyptian words. But 
these works, where are they? All that 
can be said is that they were enrolled in 
two different systems of characters. ‘The 
characters used by the Khiti [Hittites)jand 
the people of Northern Syria under their 
rule are still but little known by us. The 
few inscriptions which have come down to 
us exhibit hieroglyphs totally distinct 
from those of Egypt. The characters used 
by the Pheenicians, on the contrary, were 
derived from the Egyptian system and have 
urnished the basis for almost all the known 

Iphabets of the world. The Prince of 
Khiti [Hittites] kept near him a recordes 
whose duty it was to register the account 
of the royal deeds. In au Egyptian treatise on 
medicine, we find prescriptions taken from 
a writer of Byblos, and we know that there 
were books of theology in the sanctuaries 
of Phoenicia. It is acurious fact that the 
only monument of this ancient epoch 
which may, with some degree of certainty, 
be attributed to a Syrian scribe, is a diplo- 
matic document, the treaty concluded be- 
tween Rameses II and Khitisaru, Prince 
of Khiti; yet this we have only in the 
Egyptian translation. The original is ipre- 
trievably lost. 

Both these principal nations, Phoenicians 
and Khiti [Hittites] seem to have possessed 
intellectual culture. Material civilization 
seems to have been nearly equal all over 
the land. Doubtless none of the articles 
manufactured at that time in Damascus, 
Tyre, Aleppo, Carchemish, have been pre 
served tous; but the registers of Egyptian 
administrations furnish us with long lists 
of articles imported from Syria into Egypt, 
and the temple pictures and the tumbs re- 
veal tous some of these articles and the 
costume of the peoples who brought them to 
the conqueror. First of all are the 
natural products of the soil. Egypt 
is scantily covered with woods; and 
the Lebanons sent to it timber for 
ornament and for building, cypress, cedar, 
oak, pine. Aleppo had its salt-marshes, 
Tyre its fishery, Phoenicia its red and golden 
wines, its linens and woolens. 'The work of 
the goldsmith and jeweler, the art of the 
potter and the enameler, were far advanced 
and produced real masterpieces. In our 
day stamped money absorbs a large part of 
the precious metals. The ancient peoples 
of the Orient, who knew nothing of the use 
of money (?), and carried on their commerce 
by means of exchange, employed gold, sil- 
ver and silver-gilt in works where we never 
use it. Rather than keep these metals in 
ingots, they made them into vases of many 
shapes and of large size; tables, represent- 
ing palm woods, the hunting of the giraffe 
and monkey; great cups carved, prototypes 
of the cups in Pheenician silver-work which 
have been discovered in distant parts of the 
ancient world; jars carried on the shoulders 
of slaves or of prisoners. These are repre- 
sented, beside vases of Egyptian make, in 
tombs at Thebes of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and they are not at all inferior to them in 
elegance of contour, in richness of ornamen- 
tation, or in delicacy of design. They who 
designed and executed these works were 
artists as skillful and refined as the gold- 
smiths of Thebes and Memphis. This 
abundance of plate presupposes, at least 
among the upper classes, a general luxury 
Furniture, hangings, houses, gardens, all 
the articles of daily life, are, unfortunately, 
but little known to us. A few carved 
chairs, a few cushions embroidered in 
colors, borne in pomp in triumphal proces- 
sions, are, in form, identical with Egyptian 
chairs and cushions. The costume of 
nobles and princes is, undoubtedly, more 
sumptuous than that of the officers sur- 
rounding the Pharaoh. The tunic is 
striped, embroidered, bound with many- 
colored fringes; the long robe is decorated 
with arabesque patterns, leaves and human 
figures, in bright colors. The Phoenicians 
had before this learned the secret of ex- 


tracting from the mussel the vivid tints 
which were the admiration of all antiquity. 
In that, at least, the Syrians were the 
rivals, and, perhaps, the masters of the 
Egyptians. 

Commerce between the two countries 
was carried on principally by numerous 
caravans, but it was not unusual to meet 
merchants traveling singly or in small com- 
panies. The common idea of the immobil- 
ity of ancient nations, and especially of the 
Egyptians, is very false. Far from being 
stay-at-homes, the men of these ancient 
days loved to travel as much, and perhaps 
more than our contemporaries. The fel- 
lahs are always moving on the banks of the 
Nile; and Egypt at present is overrun by 
Syrian servants and dragomans. Thebans 
of the eighteenth [7. e., before and contempo- 
rary with the Exodus] and following dynas- 
ties taught the dialects of the Canaanites 
to their children, and this education pre- 
pared them either for official service or for 
commerce in other lands. There is no doubt 
that serious dangers attended their routes of 
travel. Between the frontier ot Egypt and 
the Gaza the Sittiu were always ready for 
robbery. The road was more safe between 
Gaza and Joppa, but between Joppa, Acre 
and Megiddo there was an immense forest, 
through which the crusaders, under Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion, passed before reaching 
the field of battle at Arsuf. In the woods 
the bow must be always ready, and the 
danger increased in the defiles of Carmel. 

“Thou art alone, without a guide ora follow- 
ing, and thou findest no mountaineer to tell thee 
the direction thou shouldst take. Anguish seizes 
thee, thy hairs stand up, thy life is in thy hand, 
for the way is full of rocks and boulders, with- 
out a clear track, covered with holly, briars, 
aloes, a precipice on one side and a steep 
mountain on the other. As thou goest on thy 
chariot jolts unceasingly, thy horse snorts at the 
least obstacle; if he jumps to one side the pole 
goes with him, the reins are roughly snatched 
from thy hand, and thou dost fall. If while 
thou drivest straight on the horse pulls out the 
pole at the narrowest part of the road, there are 
no means for fastening it, and thou canst not 
put it back again, so the yoke remains in its 
place and the horse strains himself to bear it. 
At last thou takest heart and drivest gaily, but 
the sky is without a cloud, thou art thirsty, the 
enemy is behind thee and thou art in fear,a 
thorny branch of acacia catches thee, and thou 
dost jump away, thy horse is wounded, thou art 
thrown to the ground and painfully bruised.’* 

In the Lebanons the Bedawin are in am- 
bush; hyenas and bears prowled around the 
camp to seize the horses. None of these 
perils disheartened the traveler. His 
merchandise jolted about, threatened, de- 
fended day after day, at last reaehed its 
destination, The path of the sea, more 
difficult still when we remember what were 
their vessels, was not less frequented. Fleets 
filled with the products of Egypt sailed 
away to ports of Syria, and Phoenician 
squadrons came up the Nile to unload at 
Tanis and the cities of the Delta, perhaps at 
Memphis. There was a perpetual coming 
and going. The products of Central Asia, 
of Northern Europe, amber and tin passed 
from hand to hand till they reached the 
bazars of the Syrian cities and from these 
were sent to Egypt. The land of Canaan 
was like a vast emporium where Africa met 
Europe and Asia. Rich in its soil, it added 
to its riches by the skillfulness of its 
artisans and the daring of its sailors. We 
can thus understand how it could bear 
the regular robberies committed on it for 
centuries by Egypt. 

The military organization of the peoples 
of the Syrian coast was not as effective as 
their industry and failed to defend success- 
fully the wealth they were quick in amass- 
ing. They were not wanting in valor or 
military spirit; they were always at war 
with each other, and, consequently, were 
well trained in the use of arms. But the 
laxity of bond between their armies insured 
their defeat by the enemy, In vain did their 
leaders forget for the time their quarrels 
and unite to resist the common enemy; 
their contingents, without cohesion, with- 
out unity of command, could not stand be- 
fore the compact and well directed Egyptian 
regiments, though inferior in numbers. The 
Khiti [Hittites] alone were able to put large 
masses in the field. More than once they 
made the victory doubtful, and they forced 
Rameses II to treat with them on equal 
terms. Had they been able to rally around 
them all the tribes of the North and of Cen- 
tral Syria and to form a powerful state, per- 
haps Syria would have preserved its inde- 
pendence against Egypt first, and, at a later 

day, against Assyria. They did not succeed 
in this any more than the princes of Israel 
and the kings of Damascus; and Syria, 
divided against itself, was then, what it has 
always remained, the prey for which Africa 
and Asia often fought. 





* Anastasi Papyrus pl. xzili, 1,7; pl. xxv,1, 2. (Ev- 








idently the story of a dyspeptic traveler. } 


Che Sunday-sch ool. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 22D. 


JESUS AND THE AFFLICTED.—Mart. 
XV, 21-31. 


NoteEs.—‘ Thence ’’—From Gennesaret. 
-~——* Into the parts of Tyre and Sidon.” 
—Out of the boundary of Galilee into 
Pheenicia; this was a narrow bit of country, 
lying along the sea-coast northward of 
Galilee. “Canaanitish woman.”-—A 
loose use of the word. It is here equivalent 
to Gentile. Mark calls her a Syro-Pheeni- 
cian, also a Greek. “O Lord, thou Son 
of David.”—As Jesus’ fame was spread 
over Galilee, we can easily understand that it 
penetrated as far as tothis place. Her hope 
was based on that he was the Messiah. 
* Vered with a devil,”’—The precise nature 
of these demoniacal possessions is a mooted 
question. They were, undoubtedly, for the 
most part physical not moral evils. Such 
was this case. To the ignorant Jew, 
many serious, incomprehensible diseases 
were special visitations of the Devil. In the 
eyes of her mother she was grievously 
demonized. - “T was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”’— 
In thus confining himself to a limit the 
greatness of Christ is shown. As he nar- 
rows the extension of the borders of his 
work, he gains in intensity. Christ makes 
of himself a moral projectile, to do execu- 
tion upon one spot. He is as a bullet, not 
as a mass of scattering shot that lose force 
in proportion as they scatter. Yet he is will- 
ing to overstep this limit if a high object 
can be accomplished. ** Worshiped 
him.’’—Humbly prostrating herself at his 
feet. —* Yea, Lord.’’—She accepts the 
truth of what Jesus said. Her very humil- 
ity and faith, put tothe last resource and 
test, flash a spirit of genius. She is will 
ing to take the dog’s place at the Master’s 
table; let her have the dog’s portion. Says 
Luther: ‘*Was not this a master-stroke, 
she snares Christ in his own words.’’- 
** Departed thence.”’—Through Sidon, along 
the borders of Decapolis to the eastern side 
of the sea. His object was rest. What he 
did was to heal and make whole. 

Instruction.—Christ went into the region 
of Tyre and Sidon for a vacation, a rest 
by the sea-coast. Though this is not the va- 
cation season for most people, yet there is 
always agood deal of traveling—and the 
lesson may not even now be inappropriate 
that Christ always carried his healing power 
with him. A change of scene may strengthen 
the body, but a continual doing of good to 
others strengthens the spiritual life. 

This alien woman acknowledged the mes- 
siahship and consequent power to aidof one 
foreign to her country. This is perhaps the 
first element of faith, to acknowledge. 
though it may be hard, that he kuows bet- 
ter than we, and is absolutely able to extri- 
cate us from any difficulty. This is humili- 
ty. 

The mother was intensely troubled about 
her daughter’s physical condition. Severe 
sickness is generally a good enough cause 
for anxiety. But the question whether the 
sons or daughters or ourselves are moral 
demoniacs is more serious. Prayers for 
such to God should be as insistent as those 
of the Syro-Phe::ician woman. 

We can take courage now that silence on 
the Master’s part, unanswered prayers, are 
not due to the narrowness of the borders 
of his activity. His love and willingness to 
help are not limited by this round globe. 
Silence may rather be due to the fact that 
our prayers are foolish, or perhaps to pro- 
mote on our part a greater expression of 
faith. 

Faith is daring as well as humble. It 
can be argumentative yet it will accept glad- 
ly the Master's word. It is nothing if not 
perservering, and when so it cannot fail to 
be commended and finally rewarded. This 
example of faith is one of the most beauti- 
ful as well as helpful in the New Testament 
to study. 

The more intense tke feeling the fewer 
the words. The greater the longing, the 
shorter the prayer. ‘‘Lord, help me,’ is 
often enough. 

Her great humility should not be over- 
looked. She accepts the epithet “* little 
dog.’’ She is willing to be abased rather 
than not receive at all. Most waut the loaf 
to start with. The surest way to get it is to 
a, ~ with a crumbortwo. 

hrist can heal from afar. No need to see 
him or feel his physical presence. The con- 
sciousness of forgiveness is as keen as that 
of sin. There is no doubt about the latter, 
nor should there be about the former when 
it comes. 

“Is any among you afflicted? let him 
pray.’’ 

After receiving the benefits of salvation 
in the healed conscience, the forgiven sins, 
the full heart cannot help glorifying God. 
Don’t be ashamed of this jo Let it out, 
that others may see and thank God too. 
































Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BERRINE, SAMUEL A., ord. in Cheno, Il, 

McGEE, F. H., Charleston, 8.C., called to 
Camden, N. J. 

MARYATT, E. K., ord. in Ashland, Wis. 

NICHOLAS, GEorRGE E., Southington, 
Conn., accepts call to South Medway, 
Mass. 

THOMAS, Jesse B., D.D., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., elected Professor. Church History in 
Newton Theo. Seminary. 

WESTCOTT, E., Wasioga, accepts call to 
Byron, Minn. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDRUS, J. C., inst. in Good Will ch. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

BACON, WILLIAM F., First ch., East- 
hampton, Mass, resigns. 

BAYNE, Joun S., inst. in First ch., Had- 
ley, Mass. . 

BROWER. C. DE W., accepts call to Dow- 
agiac, Mich, 

BROWN, WILLARD D., Gilbertville, Mass., 
resigns. 

CLAFLIN, JouHN, accepts call to Dexter, 
Mich. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Cambridge, 
Mass., accepts call to Terre Haute, Ind. 

DWIGHT, M. E., Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 

ELLIOTT, FRANKLIN, Monona, acceptscall 
to Eagle Grove, Ia. 

FIFIELD, CHARLES W., Reed’s Corners, N. 
Y. resigns. 

FRY, HOLLAND, B., Rushville, N. Y. re- 
sigas. 

GALE, CLARENCE R., ord. in Calviuistic 
ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

HILLMAN, A. S. (Free Baptist ch.), Man- 
chester, N. H., enters the Congrega 
tional ministry. 

HOYT, FREDERIC V., . at Farming- 
ton and Endicott. W. T. 

LANG WORTHY, Isaac P., D.D., Librarian 
American Congregational Association, 
died last Friday in Boston, Mass., aged 
82. 

LOBA, Prof. J. F., accepts call to First 
Presbyterian ch., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MILLS, GEORGE A., Rochester, N. H., ac- 

cepts call to Newport, Vt. 

MOORE, Apert W., Central ch., Lynn, 
Mass., called to Farmington, Me. 

MOTT, Henry E., accepts call to Presby- 
terian ch., Dubuque, Ia. 

PARKER, FRANCIS, Lisbon, N. H., resigns. 

PECK, Henry P., Plymouth, N. H., resigns 
to take effect Jan. Ist. 

PECK, Henry P., Plymouth, N. H., with 
draws his resignation. 

POTTER, L. L., called to Park ch., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

POWELL, JAMEs, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 27th, aged 
45. 

RELYEA, BENJAMIN J., Green’s Farins, 
Ct., resigns. 

ST. CLAIR, P., Hamburg, Ia., accepts call 
to Rushville, Neb. 

SAUNDERS, F. P. (United Brethren), rec- 
ognized pastor at New London, O. 

SILCOX, J. B., Winnipeg, Manitoba, ac- 
cepts call to First ch., San Diego, Cal. 

SILCOX, J. B., Winnipeg, Man., accepts 
call to First ch., San Diego, Cal. 

SMALL, H. E., Washburn Coliege, will sup- 
ply at White City, Kan. 

THURSTON, RIcHARD B., No. Greenwich, 
Conn., resigns, on account of ill-health. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

CRISSWELL, J. W., Western Theological 
Seminary, called as assistant pastor, 
in Blairsville, Penn. 

DAVIES, D. JEWETT, removes to Venedo- 


cia, O 
DONALDSON, NEwTON, inst. in Belleview, 
Penn, 


HOLLIFIELD, A. NELSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
called to Third ch., Newark, N. J. 

HUTTON, A. J., inst. in St.Peter’s, Rech- 
ester, N. Y. 

JOHN, JAMEs, ord. and inst. in Shenap- 
doah, Penn. 

KENNEDY, Duncan, DD., died recently 
in Bloomfield, N. J., aged 77. 

LANE, CHARLES STODDARD, Unionville, 
Conn., called to Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

LOVE, D. R., called to Greenwood, Ind. 

McCASLIN, ROBERT, removes to Arkansas 
City, Kan. 

MAcDOUGALL, A., removes from Polo, IIL, 
to Rich Hill, Mo. 

MILLER, W. S8., accepts call to Ginley 
Mission, Washington, D. C. 

MOTT, HENRY ELLIOTT, called to Second 
ch.. Dubuque, Ia. 

NYE, R. H.. removes from St. Mary’s, O. to 
Sandwich, Ill. 

RAY, E. C., inst. in First ch., Topeka, Kan 

ROOT, JAMEs S., Brighton, Ia., resigns. 

WIGHTMAN, J. W., D.D., removes to Tur- 
tle Creek, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

HOPKINS. Joun Henry, D.D., removes 
from Williamsport, Penn., to Burling- 
ton. 

KENYON, RALPH W., becomes associate 
rector Church Holy Sepulchre, New 
York City. 

PARK, CHARLES, becomes rector Church 
Redeemer, Mattituck, N. Y. 

WEILS, Joun C. S., becomes rector St. An- 
drew’s ch., Manitou Springs, Col. 

ZAHNER, Louis, receives degree of 8.T.D, 
from Hobart College. 
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2 Literature. 


The prompt mention wn our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equavatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 


SAYCE’S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 








THE study »f Comparative Religions fol- 
lows on the heels of the study of philolo- 
gy and mythology. History itself is in- 
tertwined and knit together by the cords 
ef areligious mythology—areligion. And 
until a nation’s religion is known its in- 
ward life is a secret, its outward life a 
riddle. Men may speculate on this or 
that phenomenon, but it remains inex- 
plicable. As soon, however, as the bottom 
facts of its worship, and its object of wor- 
ship are known, the nation itself, both in 
its home and foreign relations, becomes 
intelligible. 

The religion of the ancient Babylo- 
nians has been hitherto the object of very 
little study. It received at the hand of 
Rawlinson in his ‘* Herodotus,” a meager 
and imperfect treatment; and later, Pro- 
fessor Tiele, of Leyden, in his work on 
** Comparative Religions,” gavea very su- 
perticial treatment of thesubject. Perhaps 
the most frequent writer of late years on 
this subject was Francois Lenormant. 
His most learned investigations appeared 
in his ** Bérose,” ** Dieww a. 1. Assyrienne,” 
‘La Divination” and ‘La Magie.” 
Though exhibiting a large amount of 
study and patient toil, the results ob- 
tained are often more imaginary than 
real, and show greater genius than scien- 
tific scholarship. 

The author of the work before us is well 
known as the author of several works on 
Babylonian and Assyrian topics: ‘* An 
Assyrian Grammar,” ** Lectures on Baby- 
lonian Literature,” ‘‘ Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments,” etc., etc. He 
is thoroughly acquainted with the East, 
having followed at one time the entire 
route of Herodotus. Egypt, Palestine 
and Phoenicia are familiar to him. He is 
versed in Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Hebrew language, history 
and religion. His learning is comprehen- 
sive, far-reaching without being diffuse. 
His judgment is hasty and at times ill 
considered. He stands well by his state- 
ment, ‘‘rashness is the privilege of the 
pioneer” (p. 421). His imagination is bril- 
liant, serving well to gain the point at 
issue. His diction is clear, for most part 
exhibiting a good command of language. 

This work is made up of six lectures, 
and six appendices. Of all the lectures, 
the first is by far the most popular, and 
is,in fact, the only one which will be 
read by the general public. The o her 
five, together with the appendices, will 
command the attention only of special- 
ists. 

The first lecture lays the foundation of 
the remaining ones; besides it discusses 
a number of topics of popular interest. 
The most prominent difficulties of the 
work, the author enumerates as, (1) the 
fragmentary character of the material 
with which he must deal, and (2) the un- 
certainty of the chronology—no tablet 
being older than 800 B.c. In discussing 
the literary conditionof Babylonia and 
Assyria the assumption of Proto-Chal-_ 
dean or Accadian races is madethe basis 
of the Babylonian language and religion. 
More than 2000 B.c. the Accadians were 
superseded by the Shemites. Sargon I had 
at an early period established his capital 
at Accad, near Sippara. Hammurabi 
(Professor Sayce reads Khammuragas), 
a Kossean from Elam, succeeded him 
and made his capital at Babylon. Even 
before this Kosszean conquest, the Baby- 
lonian system of religion was complete— 
an emanation from the religion of the 
Accadian primitive population, which was 
originally Shamanistic, like that of the 
Siberians. The Shemite religious convic- 
tions united with the Accadian in the de- 
velopment of the creed of Accad, and pro- 
duced a state religion under a priesthood, 





* THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 187. Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Anctent Babylonians. By A. H. 
SAYCE, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philolo- 
gy, Oxford. London: Williams & Norgate; New 
York; Scribner & Welford, 1887. Pp. 558. 





which continued downto the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

These are the basal statements of the 
course of lectures; and are, as the author 
says, inferences and theory only, but 
they must be regarded asa working hy- 
pothesis. 

At this point, the date of Sargon I is, 
on the authority of Nabonidus, set at 
3750 B. c. Several additional reasons also 
are given, for the adoption of this date as 
correct (see pp. 21-25). 

One of the reasons for not accepting the 
date of Nabonidus is the fact that he was 
an antiquarian, and a Babylonian anti- 
quarian at that. The annalistic tablet 
seems to bringus back all right to 2400 
B.c. But, when the tablet of sixty for- 
eign names is brought forward to prove a 
long period between the reigns of Sargon 
I and Hammurabi, we feel like referring 
the author to his own statement on page 
92. 

“In Assyria an accurate chronology was 
kept by means of certain officers, the so- 
called eponyms, who were changed every 
year, and gave their names to the year over 
which they presided. We have at present 
no positive proof that the years were dated 
in the same way in Babylonia, but since 
most Assyrian institutions were of Baby- 
lonian origin, it is probable that they were.” 


If that is true, these sixty names may 
have been simply sixty eponyms; or 
they may have been simpiy the names 
of sixty royal ofticers—not kings—set to- 
gether, as we are expressly told,for a phil- 
ological purpose. 

The dynastic tablet referred to, is in 
contradiction with the inscriptions of 
Hammurabi. This worthy’s immediate 
predecessor on the tablet was a Semite 
prince, Sin-Muballidh. But in bis own 
inscriptions, he says that he made himself 
master of Chaldwa hy the overthrow 
of an Accadian ruler Rim-Agu. Here is 
a diiticulty which is not explained, and it 
is one of more significance than it seems 
to the mind set on carrying out a theory. 
The only wise conclusion to come to, is (1) 
that the documents of those early times. 
which we possess, are as yet too scanty 
and fragmentary to build on, and (2) that 
Sargon I was earlier in history than 2400 
B.C. 

After laying the corner-stone at 3750 
B.C., the date of the Tel-loh inscriptions 
is assumed to be still earlier. From these 
conclusions important results will follow 
for the history of the Babylonian religion. 
It also gives the necessary time to account 
for the developments seen in the action 
and reaction of Semite and Accadian upon 
each other. This latter statement seems 
to be the chief reason for the assumption 
of such high antiquity, 

The Shemite settles at first in Northern 
Babylonia, and gradually takes a peace- 
ful rather than violent possession of every- 
thing—mixing language and religion, and 
absorbing Accadian culture. The migra- 
torily-inclined carried the cult of Accad to 
Palestine and Phoenicia, as seen by the 
ancient names of their cities. 

The chief interest in the whole investi- 
gation lies in the discovery of Babylonia’s 
influence on Israel. The similarities in 
religious things are pointed out, as priestly 
office and purification, table of shew- 
bread, Sabbath, sacrifices, and goods 
clean and unclean. Many hitherto sup- 
posed Hebrew names are derived from 
Babylonian. Moses is the Babylonian mdasu, 
leader; Joseph, asipu, diviner; David, el- 
hanan, etc. These are very ingenious, 
but one can scarcely refrain from saying 
that they seem to be the product of an 
over-desire to supportatheory. Especiaily 
does this seem to be the case in the treat- 
ment of David’s name, where every possi- 
ble freedom is taken to make out the case. 

Bel Merodach forms the subject of the 
second lecture. Here the author begins 
with the fall of Babylon and proceeds 
backward. Bel Merodach was Babylon’s 
supreme deity for whom Hammurabi 
(2250 B.c.) built a temple. Although the 
attempt is made to trace him back to an 
original Accadian deity, the case (pages 
106, 107) is by no means made out, Almost 
the entire lecture is spent in a discussion 
of the Shemitic gods, rather than of those 
from which he assumes them to be de- 
rived. 


In the third lecture, on the Gods of 
Babylonia, the author begins at the bed- 
rock of his subject. The civilization of 
Babylonia is not derived from Egypt, 
because they differ in their language, 
religion and astronomy. The original 
deities of Babylonia were Ea — the 
abyss, and Dav-kina—the earth. From 
these was derived the whole pantheon. 
The established religion of Chaldea in 
the pre-Shemitic period was centered at 
Eridu in the south, and Nipur in the 
north, However, the inscriptions of Tel- 
loh do not sustain this statement (cf. page 
151). 

The Accadian gods were devoid of gen- 
der, there being only a divine father, a 
divine mother, and a divine son. The ten- 
dency of all Shemitic worship was to dual- 
ism—male and female. Whatever triad 
is found among the deities is merely ac- 
cidental. The *‘ localness” of the Baby- 
lonian deities made their number legion. 

Tamwuz, Istar and Totemism are dis- 
cussed with great genius in the fourth 
lecture. Tammuz, one of the six sons of 
Ea, is one of the most satisfactorily traced 
and identified deities in all the lectures, 
Istar—the Ashtoreth of the Old Testa- 
ment—is an anomaly in the Semitic 
pantheon. ‘As a goddess she masquer- 
ades in the garb of a god.” More than 
ten original goddesses are resolved into 
Istar. or identified with her. Some of 
these identifications are so distant, far- 
fetched. as to appear extremely improb- 
able. In the Totemism of Cha'dwa we 
find Dapara, the bull god, the antelope, 
the serpent, the gazelle, the pig. dog and 
bird, 

The Sacred Books of Babylonia, in the 
fifth lecture, are hymnal and magical 
texts. These are frequently mixed up. 
Tne hymnal texts often have part of a 
magical text inserted in them. These magi- 
cal texts are the oldest texts we have, and 
are the products of Shamanism. In fact, 
at the culminating point in the Accadian 
religion was the existence of innumerable 
spirits. Against these spirits the magic 
wus to be made effective. Of hymns 
there were two kinds, (1) those with no 
trace of the magical, (2) those purely 
magical. 

The author here takes up the theology 
of the Babylonians, repeating himself 
somewhat. Bel is the head of the hier- 
archy, also the god of the ghost-world. 
Hades is a gloomy, region beneath the 
earth, where the spirits of the dead flit 
in darkness, to which they are admitted 
through seven gates. 

Cosmogonies and Astro-Theology are 
dealt with in the last lecture. The abyss 
was the source of the earth. The watery 
abyss was the source of the gods and the 
cosmogony. Ea, of Eridu, was the source 
of the Babylonian, and through _the 
Phoenician, of the Greek cosmogonies, 
especially that of Anaximander. 

Babylonia was the home of Sabaism. 
The names of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac go back to the totemistic age of 
Accadian faith. The zodiacal circle is 
1,000 years older than Sargon I. Astro- 
Theology goes back to the very earliest 
times: the cuneiform characters them- 
selves prove it. The worship of tivers, 
springs and mountains was seldom met 
with. In conclusion, the Babylonian re- 
ligion was essentially local in character, 
hybrid in origin. 

Professor Sayce reviews in a masterly 
manner, in the first appendix, the whole 
Sumero-Accadian discussion from A to Z, 
He shows how he wavered between two 
views, but finally settled down upon the 
Sumerian as the older and ancient lan- 
guage of Southern Babylonia, the Accadi- 
an, the younger, and the language of 
Northern Babylonia. It is quite notice- 
able, however, that he employs in his 
lectures, almost exclusively, the term Ac- 
cadian, often when referring to Southern 
Babylonia. 

The last four appendices are translations 
of, (1) Magical Texts, (2) Hymns to the 
Gods, (3) The Penitential Psalms (4) Lit- 
anies to the Gods; and cover one hundred 
pages. In comparing these translations 
with the originals we must say that the 
meanings of altogether too many words 
are mere conjectures, that a possible or 





probable meaning from the context is 








often put down as if exact. In the Pref- 
ace the author, modestly refuses to guar 
antee the accuracy of every word in the 
translations. That is all very well, but 
where there is a doubt it ought to be ex- 
pressed by some sign. Not to do so is 
both injurious to Assyriological study, 
and unjust to him who cannot read the 
originals. Of course, the days of conjec- 
ture are not past, but we want to know 
the difference between fact and fancy. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
work to the scholar is the full foot-notes 
and references. Hundreds of unpub- 
lished tablets of the British Museum are 
quoted and referred to. The book is fur- 
nished with a full index of all Sumerian, 
Accadian and Assyrian words used; also 
with a very full index of proper names. 

The work, as a whole, lacks unity. It 
is not pervaded with one leading, con- 
trolling thought from beginning to end. 
Too frequent repetition, too, detracts from 
the interest of the lectures. But these 
faults are due, perhaps, rather to the na- 
ture of the subject than to the author. 

Professor Sayce seems in many places 
to indulge too freely in speculation. For 
example, on the origin of Nebo (pp. 116, 
117); on the identification of Nebo and 
Nuzku (p. 118); on the comparison of 
Phoenicia and Israel with Babylonia and 
Assyria (p. 122); on pages 240-244, it is 
not clear what he aims at, nor indeed 
what conclusion he reaches; pages 262-264 
is built on a “‘ probably” thatisscarcely a 
‘* possibly.” Thus in many places, Pro- 
fessor Sayce would have made his subject 
clearer, had he left out his struggles and 
suppositions on, at least, improbable iden- 
tifications. 

But he is thoroughly posted on all that 
has been written on the subject, and has 
prepared for usa monument of sugges- 
tion. Material from all departments of 
cuneiform study is used with great famil- 
iarity and readiness. Considering the 
author’s grasp of his subject, the vast 
amount of material brought.to view, and 
the genius and thoroughness and patient 
toil with which he has worked it up, we 
do not hesitate to say that the work 
marks an erain the study of the Baby- 
lonian religion. It should be heartily 
welcomed by all students of the Bible, 
Comparative Religions and Assyriology 
as furnishing a new stimulus to archzolo- 
gical research. 


» 
al 


JANSSEN’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION.* 








WHEN the first two volumes of this re- 
markable series of histories had appeared, a 
prominent leader of the Catholics in the 
German Parliament, in the course of a de- 
bate, triumphantly exclaimed: ‘‘ We, too, 
now have ascientific history that can confi- 
dently challenge anything that Protestant- 
ism can offer.”’ These words were as signifi- 
cantas the work to which they referred is 
noteworthy. Catholic scholars, in histor- 
ical as well asin theological research, have 
been mainly reproductive and not creative. 
Their work consisted almost entirely in re- 
adjustment and in restatement of the tra- 
ditional views. Over against the critical re- 
searches of Protestant scholars they have 
been passive, and but seldom polemical in 
the bettersense of the word. At most they 
confined themselves to the defense of the 
Church’s positions. The attempts, aggres- 
sively or from the standpoint and with the 
methods of critical investigation to under- 
mine the Protestant position and construct 
a rival Catholic stronghold were so seldom 
asto merit the name of aves rare. D#l- 
linger’s ‘‘Reformation”’ and Jirg’s‘*Deutsch- 
land in der Revolutionsperiode von 1522 bis 
1526,’ were the only attempts of this kind in 
Church history. Mdhler’s “Symbolik” was 
an endeavor with critical research to deprive 
Protestant dogmatics of its Scriptural and 
logical basis. These attempts, as alsoina 
lesser measure those of their successors, such 
as Oswald, Schwarde and others, were in- 
deed the sensation of the hour, but effected 
no far-reaching or permanent results. In 
other words, it was impossible for Catholic 
scholars to build up a scientifically con- 
structed theology or history over against 
the antagonistic and aggressive views of 
Protestant criticism. 

All this, it is now confidently claimed by 
sanguine Roman Catholics, is now a thing 





*JOHANNES JANSSEN, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes 
seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Vols. I-V. Frei- 
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of the past, and the histery of Janssen has 
made itsuch. The work bas thus not only 
an individual value of its own, but still 
more isit a sign of the times, and has a rep- 
resentative value as being the most clear- 
cut and consistent expression in literature 
of the new aggressive spirit that has been 
growing in the ranks of the Roman Catho 
licism of the past ten or fifteen years over 
against Protestantism. The work is essen- 
tially a reconstruction of the history of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century in 
maxrimam Rome gloriam, Janssen’s leading 
thesis is, that tbe ideas entertained hitherto 
conceruing the Reformation and the times 
of the Reformation are radically wrong. 
The Protestant conception of that age, not 
only as given in popular works, but also in 
the thoroughly scientific researches of a 
Ranke, a Koestlin, and others, directly con- 
tradicts the actual factsin the case. In real- 
ity there had been no need of a Reformation. 
In the Church, and to a great extent at least 
in the State, also, in culture, education, 
sciences and arts, everything was in the most 
flourishing condition before Luther's ag- 
gressive stepsin 1517. The Reformation was 
in reality the greatest misfortune that ever 
befell the civilized world. It was such not 
only for its own day and date, but bas been 
the cause of nearly all the evils in State, 
Church and society ever since. The prin- 
ciples that the Reformers proclaimed, espe- 
cially the principle of the rights of individ- 
ual consciences overagainst the authority of 
the Church, was the seed out of which has 
grown the evils of all later days. 
position is thus not merely an opposition to 

Luther or his coadjutors, but is an arraign- 

ment of the principles of Evangelicak Prot- 

estantism before the bar of history, which 

pronounces the verdict of guilty. 

In onesense of the word these sensational 
charges are not new. These ideas are the 
hereditary interpretation of Roman Cathol- 
icism of an era that Protestantism and mcd- 
ern civilization has all along defended as the 
beginnings of religious and political free- 
dom. But this is new, that now, for the 
first time, the attempt is made on the basis 
of a critically correct historical method to 
substarmtiate these claims. Hitherto these 
charges were made through blind zeal; now 
they are made in the nameof bistory. Jaus- 
sen ex-professo, proposes to write history, 
honest, fair and square. He says: ‘ It has 
been my endeayor to present the truths of 
history as wellas these could be learned 
from the sources. [am entirely free from 
any special bias (Tendenz).”’ He issoanx- 
ious to have his readers believe in his hon- 
esty that he has written a special pamphlet 
of over one hundred pages in defense of his 
method, entitled “ An Kritiker.”’ 
He claims that his method is that of object- 
ive historiography, for three reasons, name- 
ly: because he has cited mostly Protestant 
authorities, who would naturally speak the 
best of their cause; secondly, that he bas, 
as arule, not drawn the conclusions from 
the data given, allowing the reader todo 
this; and, thirdly, that hisaccount is mostly 
in the very words of hissources. If this pro- 
gram hasbeen carried out, then Janssen’s 
work must be regarded as history in the 
best sense of the word. As theoretically 
stated, his principles are those that were ad- 
vocated by Niebuhr, the father of modern 
historiography; the same that have been so 
effectively, and practically utilized in the 
works of Mommsen, Curtius and others. 

Unfortunately for Janssen and fortunate- 
ly for truth, his practice belies his profes- 
sions. Itis true that he has ransacked the 
literature of the Reformation period and 
fills his works with hundreds of citations. 
The tools that he uses are good, but his 
ways of using them shows that he is not an 
historian but a partisan. His method, as 
practically exhibited, is Jesnitism applied 
to historical research. It is similarto the 
manner ofthe man who proposed to prove 
from Scriptures that suicide is lawful, by 
first citing the suicide of Judas and then 
adding, as a Scriptural interpretation or 
comment, the injunction, ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.”’ Janssen’s use, or rather abuse 
of his sources is essentially on a par with 
this. He is constantly guilty of asuppressio 
veri, passing over in eloquent silence what 
does not suit his ideas: he finds great de- 
light in tearing out of their connection cita- 
tions and making them serve his purpose by 
the most violent of misconstructions; he is 
constantly guilty of an eisegesis in reading 
into sentences what it was not intended by 
their authors that they should say; he brings 
citations together to corroborate each other’s 
testimony which internally never had any- 

thing to dowith each other; he fragrantly 
violates one of the leading canons of mod- 
ern historiography by assigning a controll- 
ing voice to discreditable witnesses; in short, 
so tricky and utterly unfair is Janssen’s ar- 
rangement, use and discussion of materials 


Janssen’s 


meine 








in themselves good, that an entirely false 
picture of the Reformation periud is the re- 
sult. Delbriick, the Berlin historian, aptly 
characterizes this pseudo-history as ‘‘ ten- 
denzios, widerspruchsvoll und unwahr.”’ 

A few examples of the hundreds to be 
found in every volume will illustrate this. 
Luther in writing concerning cloisters and 
monasteries, says (Erlangen Edition, xxviii, 
26): ‘Chastity must be considered as a vir- 
tue, just as is eating and drinking. It sur- 
passes (geht tiber) a healthy (gesunde) nature, 
and still morea sinful nature.’’ The con- 
nection shows very plainly that Luther 
wants to say here that every man has the 
right to marry or not to marry, just as he 
has the right to eat or not to eat. Janssen 
abuses this passage to tell his readers that 
Luther had taught thatit was an indifferent 
matter whether a man practiced chastity or 
not! He comments on these words as fol- 
lows: “Many of our modern materialists 
have reached the same conclusion, although 
they may not say it quite so boldly. How 
unworthy, how without comfort, how pes- 
simistic such a view is, how deeply it under- 
mines the lifeof the individual, the dignity 
of marriage, the happiness of the family 
and all social life, I will not enlarge upon 
here. The pornographic literature of 
France, which has also been widely circu- 
lated in Germany, the statistics of crimes in 

he civilized lands of our days, and the 
growing immorality of Germany, show 
plainly enough what the outcome of sucha 
theory of blind necessity (Naturnothwendig- 
keit) must Ashameless misinterpre- 
tation of an innocent and correct Biblical 
view of Luther is here made to do service to 
prove that the Reformer is the father of the 
sensualistic thought and literature of the 
nineteenth century! Er ungue leonem! 
(he specimen cited is characteristic. 
The zealous attempt to make Luther not a 
Reformer but a revolutionary leader. and 
the movements of that day not a reforma- 
tion but an “ecclesia tical revolution,” is 
made solely with means like this. Wher- 
ever Luther showed any weakuess, as in the 
bigamy affair of the Landgrave of Hesse, in 
his earlier and later attitudes toward the 
Peasants’ War, these are made much capital 
of, while his positive evangelical character 
and work receive no attention and are sim- 
ply ignored. The account of bim is thus 
not only entirely unfair, but also extremely 
one sided. In the same volume in which 
Luther is discussed, the second, the same 
means are used to discredit before the eyes 
of history Ulrich von Hutten and other 
leaders of the evangelical cause. 

A favorite method of Janssen’s is to ciaim 
that public morals and Christian life dete- 
riorated just in proportion as the principles 
of the Reformation spread, so that the lat- 
ter would stand tu the former in the rela- 
tion of cause to effect. Here especially it is 
evident that his object is to attack not Prot- 
estant men and Protestant history, but 
Evangelical Protestantism itself. He makes 
use of the well-known fact that the aca 
demic youth of that period was very degen- 
erate, and that drunkenness was a national 
crime. In Wiirtemberg alone, within six 
months, no less than four hundred persons 
found drunkards’ graves. He boldly claims 
that this was the fault of Protestantism, 
failing to mention that such a deplorable 
state of affairs was also characteristic of 
Catholic countries and Catholic Universi- 
ties, that they had been in existence before 
the Reformation began, and that Luther 
worked with might and main against what 
he called the ‘“Sanfteufel” of the German 
people, in which other evangelical leaders 
helped him. 

A characteristic example we draw from 
the fourth volume. The central thought of 
this volume is that under Protestantism, 
Germany gradually went from bad to 
worse, morally, religiously and otherwise. 
Ignoring all other sources of information, 
Janssen bases his hypothesis almost exclu- 
sively on the confessional sermons of Prot- 
estant pastors, sermons delivered at prepar- 
atory services, on fast days, and similar oc- 
casions. A chrestomathy selected from 
this class of literature, cannot but produce 
an entirely erroneous impression. In the 
fifth and last volume, which takes the his- 
tory down to the thirty years war, his chief 
source of informafion is the chronique scan- 
daleuse of the period, published in the re- 
cently discovered Memoires of a political 
and religious renegade and adventurer of 
that day, Michael de Hugnerye. 

It isreadily seen that we have before us 
not an objective historian but a rabid par- 
tisan. A certain diligence and shrewdness 

noone will deny him, but no fair-minded 
person can accept his reconstruction of the 
history of the Reformation as correct or 
based upon a legitimate use of the authori- 
ties and sources of information. Naturally 
this does not deter the Roman Catholics of 


be.”’ 





Germany and elsewhere from accepting this 
reconstruction as law and Gospel. The 
thoughts of the books are worked up into 
novels, romances, almanacs, etc., and the 
history itself is scattered by the tens of 
chousands inGermany. Rumor has it that 
the author, whois now only a college (gym- 
nasium) professor in Frankfort on the Main, 
is to be called to the new Catholic University 
at the national capital. It is well to know 
beforehand what sort and manner of man 
he is. 


Tue readers of Scribner's Magazine do 
not need to be reminded of the delightful 
letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne, re- 
cently published in that magazine. They 
are yet more delightful as published ina 
haudsome volume by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, under the running title of A Girl’s 
Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections from 
the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. In 
this volume the reader has the entire series 
before him, aud in addition can read them 
in the light of Mr. Clarence Cook’s intro- 
duction, biographical and critical. We 
should hesitate long before we named any 
other similar series to be compared on terms 
of equality with these letters, and still 
longer if required to find a series to surpass 
them. Kliza Southgate was born at Scar- 
borough, Me., September 24th, 1783. She 
wasa reigning belle, as brilliant in mind as 
beautiful in form, and whose letters having 
been handed about until nearly worn out 
are now published to delight the larger 
public who perhaps have never heard of 
them before, and many of whom will alight 
with some surprise on such an indication 
that a brilliant life like this, radiant with 
enjoyment, could exist eighty years ago in 
Puritan New England. Mr. Cook is within 
bounds in saying that Fanny Burney alone 
could have written these letters, though we 
should wish to restrict the scope of even this 
remark to the * Evelina’ and ‘ Cecilia” 
period of that lady’s career before she be- 
came Madame D’Arblay. The naturainess 
of the letters is perfect, while every few 
pages the reader gets a shock of surprise 
and delight from the absolute truthfulness, 
simplicity and genuineness of the young 
writer’s expressions. Mr. Cook speaks of 
her tone to her father and mother as a 
beautiful example of the best spirit of the 
time. It is more. There never was and 
never will be anything more beautiful in 
any age than this girl’s letters home. That 
she was not at all lacking in the temper of 
a high-spirited woman, or that she was in 
any respect crushed in her personal or 
mental independence by the ideas of the 
time, her letters, when matrimony first pre- 
sented itself to her mind as a serious sub- 
ject, show in the clearest way possible. To 
some readers, and perhaps in strict truth to 
all, the letters will have an exclusively 
worldly appearance. They contain little or 
no trace of that other-worldliness or devout 
piety which we expect in everything that 
represents the New England of that period. 
Eliza Southgate was a brilliant star in the 
galaxy of the fashion of her time, and it is 
interesting to mark khow keen, full and 
unrestrained her enjoymentof it was. But 
it bounded off from the pure simplicity of 
her character leaving not a scratch nora 
scar. If the letters do not disclose her re- 
ligious impressions and principles, they do 
show the deep conscientiousness and purity 
of her character, her high freedom, and her 
delight in simple things. Her range seems 
narrow to us now, and her store of 
superlatives was habitually drained very 
low. Wecannot help wondering what lan- 
guage would have remained for her needs 
had she been called to share in the splendors 
of Paris or London. But unfortunately her 
path in life was cut short long before it led 
into such transcending experiences, By 
marriage she came into a family distin- 
guished in the Friends’ connection. Her 
happivess among these unworldly associa- 
tions, although she did not become a Friend, 
is another indication of the simplicity of 
her nature. Instead of joining the Friends 
herself she seems to have drawn her hus- 
band away from them into the membership 
of old Grace Church in this city. The 
Bowne family and homestead are important 
features in the letters, though the sketch 
of the cottage is far short of its actual 
beauty as it survives at Flushing, softened 
with age, enriched with moss-covered shin- 
gles and embowered in trees and shrubs. 
In this cottage George Fox found a home. 
The settle on which he lay, the old fur- 
niture and rare china, accumulated in its 
Jong occupation by different branches of 
the family are in it, together with rich col- 
lections of letters and documents, not at all 
represented in the present series, and whose 
serious tone and preoccupation with the 
faith and aims of the old Quakers make 





them very different in character from the 
present series and might make them less at 
tractive to the readers who will buy the 
present volume with avidity. (Scribner’s, 
$3.00.) 


....The serious and embarrassing defecty 
of Miss Rose Porter’s A Modern Saint 
Christopher; or, The Two Brothers are 
counterbalanced by indications of literary 
ability which inspire confidence that she 
will discover her faults and try again. In 
her best moments she writes well, though 
she does not understand how to hold her 
powers steadily up to their best. She is the 
victim of mannerisms, as, forexample, such 
expressions as a “bit hard,” “a bit old and 
worn,’’ etc., for which she displays extraordi- 
nary fondness. She gets lost in long, disjoint- 
ed sentences. She uses words badly,as “‘spite”’ 
in the sense of “ despite.’’ She sins lustily 
against grammar; so often, indeed, as to raise’ 
the question whether she does not believe, 
with Sigismund, in a swuper-grammaticam 
class, Such examples as these are numerous 
enough to create some alarm. “One of 
them with their arms laden full of flowers” 
(p. 81). ‘* Thus before either lad had crossed 
the threshold of their teens”’ (p. 22). ‘* The 
monotony of which were broken” (p. 12). 
Words are used in impossible meanings, as: 
‘To a nature like his, sensitive to every im- 
pression, there was a profound significance, 
amounting to a spiritual metaphor (sic) 
in the simple fact that, as his heart had 
formed the resolution of telling his newly 
discovered hope, Hester delayed the avowal 
hy her gentle pleading with him to begin a 
religious life” (p. 72). Thoughts and 
similes are not worked out, as in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ A streamlet of dividing sympa- 
thy between the brothers” (p. 60). What 
1s a dividing sympathy existing between 
two persons? She speaks of ‘‘ the long line 
of Wolcotts from whom he descended ”’ 
(p. 96); meaning “was descended.” Miss 
Porter should, at least for years to come, 
beware of moralizing. It isa slum which 
smothers many passages which would 
otherwise be fine, and is always dangerous 
until the distinction between farce and sen- 
timent, bathos and pathos, is thoroughly 
mastered. The pity of the book is that a 
relentless critic was not found to take it in 
hand before it went into type. The story is 
avowedly a close translation into the terms 
of New Engiand life of the old legend of St. 
Christopher, which, however, is trans- 
formed by a comical affectation into 
“Offero.” The story is well sustained, sol- 
idly thought out, and, with all the faults of 
execution, written with a degree of success 
which betrays the ability to do strong work, 
and the possession of natural gifts which 
with patience, work on good models and 
severe critical pruning, might develop arare- 
ly fine English style. When in full possession 
of her powers, Miss Porter writes in a pure 
English style which is distinctive and envia- 
ble. Shethrows pictures into her sentences, 
as, forexample, in the exquisite sentence on 
p. 48: 

** And somehow, Victor Parrett, all through 
the after years of his life could,at any moment,by 
merely closing his eyes, see the picture of this 
simple Puritan girl, as she stood in her calm, 


gentle sweetness with the eager child half-hid- 
ing behind her tall form.” 


We forget the faults we have stumbled 
through in coming onsuch a gem asthe walk 
home of ‘‘Nathan”’ and *‘Nan” at theend of 
Chapter IV in the third Part. Nathan’s 
moral evolution and the choice of “‘Life’s 
Leaders” are finely managed. The story 
goes on to its natural conciusion with dig- 
nity and beauty, though, as this is a book of 
ethical ideals and moral standards, we do not 
understand why ‘‘Nathan,”’ having already 
waited eight years for ‘““Nan,’’ should have 
compelled her to wait ten years more for him. 
This is too deliberate. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.25.) 


..»»-The Rev. Dr. William Hague, one of 
the veteran munisters of the Baptist 
churches in this country died on the last 
day but one of July as he was approaching 
his eightieth birthday. He had completed 
and revised the last proof of a volume of 
Life Notes; or Fifty Years’ Outlook which 
has just been published by the Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard (Boston). He held his Doctor’s 
degree from Brown iu 1849 and Harvard in 
1863, and was the author among other books 
of ** The Baptist Church transplanted fiom 
the Old Worid to the New,” “ Guide to Con- 
versation on the Gospel of St. John,” “Re 
view of Drs. Fuller and Wayland on Slav- 
ery,” “Christianity and Statesmanship,” 
** Home Life”’ and ‘‘ Emerson.’’ The present 
volume of personal recollections covers 


what will long be recalled as a golden pe- 
riod in American life and letters, and has to 
do with the men who gave it the direction 
it finally took. It isa broad and genial book, 
written by a man whoseown creed was 
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positive and definite, but who allowed it 
neither to narrow hisown range nor to em- 
bitter his spirits. The English style in 
which it is written is delightful, and along 
with its other good qualities has a touch of 
of the old time dignity at its best, that is 
we mean, without its stiffness. Dr Hague’s 
pastorates in Cambridge, in Boston, in 
Providence, in Newark and elsewhere, gave 





him from the begivning a seat in centres of | 


American life and connection with men 
worth knowing. His own tendency to af- 
fairs was strong and carried him all oyer the 
world, and brought him into wide connec- 
tion with men and things at home. He has 
not expanded his recollections, but presents 
them with a brevity as gratifying as it isun- 
usual. (Price, $1.50.) 


. When Mr. Cushing announced in the 
preface of his excellent volume on ‘Initials 
and Pseudonyms” that a considerable col- 
lection which had been made by Mr. Albert 


R. Frey, of the Astor Library, was substan- | 


tially embodied in his larger work, he left 
untouched the entirely distinct field which 
Mr. Frey has now covered with a volume of 
his own on Sobriquets and Nicknames. In 
the way of Pseudonymsand Initials we have 
in addition to Mr. Cushing’s large octavo a 
valuable smaller collection by that inveie- 
rate explorer of books Mr J. EK. Haynes as 
well as Haldett and Laing’s annual Dic- 
tionary. For Sobriquets and Nicknames 
that have become more or less famous in lit- 
erature or in common parlance we have been 
dependent on miscellaneous imperfect col- 
lections. Mr. Frey has now met the defi- 
ciency, by placing beside Mr. Cushing’s 
manual a companion work on NSobriquets 
and Nicknames. The majority of notices 
contained in it are, asthey should be, brief 
notes, but among them will be found when 
required more elaborate articles which show 
much research, as, for example, that by 
Edward Denham of New Bedford on ‘The 
Man in the Iron Mask,” or the one on ‘“*Rob 
Koy,” and many others not equal to them 
in length. Characters like ‘‘Meg Merrilies”’ 
are omitted. ‘‘Doctor Inkpot,” and White- 
field’s nickname, “Dr. Squintum’’ are ad- 
mitted,but “Dr. Dry-as-dust,’”’ ““Mugwump” 
and *‘“Mud-Sill,”’ are omitted, as belonging 
to a class, rather than an individual. The 
“Fathers” are very numerous from “ Father 
Abraham” and the “ Father: f Angling” 
down. The ‘‘ Mothers” are more rare, but 
among them is that endless nursery resource 
‘*Mother Goose.’’ The general usableness 
of the manual is very much increased by an 
index oftrue names which extends over 
about one hundred and thirteen pages. The 
manual is one of great usefulness and is 
edited with care. (Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
$3.00.) 


.--.In two books which Jie before us, 
‘* Little Miss Peggy,’’ by Mrs. Molesworth 
(Macmillan & Co.), and ‘‘ Jack Hall or the 
School Days of an American Boy” by Rob- 
ert Grant (Jordan, Marsh, & Co.) there is lit- 
tlein common. The first isa very pretty 
domestic picture of a portion of the life of 
a dreamy, poetic child, shut up in a big un- 
interesting English town, and longing for 
the country. Sittingat her high-up nursery 
window and watching day by day—when the 
fogs and the smoke did not shut it off—‘' her 
white spot on the hill.”” This to her lively 
imagination was a beautiful white cottage 
in the country covered with roses and vines, 
and the home of happy children who “‘played 
all day with dogs and kitties and chickens, 
but who drew the line at pigs.’’ This poor 
child’s only knowledge of the country came 
through her imaginings for many a long 
year, and when she grew up and could find 
the country for herself,the childhood’s bright 
hopes and fancies were gone. The story of 
Jack Hall, on the other hand, is of a boy 
who went and came as he would—in mis- 
chief mostof the time. Not ill-natured mis- 
chief necessarily, but his ‘*ways’’ were not 
“ways of peace ’’ to his neighbors and sun- 
dry grocerymen on sundry corners. In 
time, his mother, he had no father to re- 
strain his youthful performances, was 
obliged to send him away to what, according 
to the author, was a perfect boarding-school. 
Here the boy, falling among good boys and 
bad boys, led first by one set of influences 
and then by another, rises and falls, but 
gradually getting the better of the Mr. 
Hyde part of him, comes out at the end, as 
all boys (in stories) do, a capital fellow. The 
book is brightand will furnish a pleasant 
entertainment for all readers old or young 
who are interested in boys, their games, 
their studies, and their endeavors to make 
men of themselves. 


-...In the Family Record of Deacons 
James W. Converse and Elisha S. Converse, 
by William G. Hill, of Malden, Mass., we 
have another indication that democratic 
society does not act unfavorably on the pow- 





erful social sentiment of love and reverence 
fora family name and lineage. Mr. Hill has 
taken a broad view of his field, and included 
in the scope of his work some allied lines of 
descendants of Roger di Coigneriés, of Dur- 
ham, England, 1066; Deacon Edward Con- 
verse, of Charlestown, Mass., 1630; Robert 
Wheaton, of Salem, Mass., 1636; John Coo- 
lidge, Watertown, Mass., 1630, and William 
Edmunds, Lynn, Mass., 1630. The volume 
is privately printed, to be obtained of the 
editor, and haadsomely gotten up. It con- 
tains a full index of names of persons no- 
ticed in the genealogies, and an extended 
report of the Public Library, or Converse 
Memorial Building, dedicated at Malden, 
October Ist, 1885. in memory of young 
Frank E.Converse,who was murdered while 
defending his charge at the bank against 
assault for robbery. The work is done 
with a true antiquarian enthusiasm, and 
contains in its pages a large amount of mat- 
ter of great interest, biographical and _ his- 
torical. The editor invites notes of correc- 
tion from persons acquainted with the de- 
tails of the genealogy, and has added blank 
leaves to receive them. 


..A contributor sends us the following, 
for which we gladly make room: “In THE 
INDEPENDENT of Dec. 29th, 1887, under the 
head of Literature, appears the following: 
‘It is with sincere pleasure that we havea 
volume of genuine poetry by a new poet 
brought to our attention, ‘‘ Under Pine and 
Palm,” by Frances L. Mace.’ With your 
kind permission I will say that more than 
thirty years ago Miss Frances Laughton 
(now Mrs. Frances L. Mace) wrote the 
beautiful lyric ‘Only Waiting,’ beginning 
as follows: 


“*Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown.’ 
Concluding with, if memory serves me cor- 
rectly: 
“*Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystie gate, 
At whose feet I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor and desolate. 
Even now I hear their footsteps 
And their voices far away, 
If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to ebey.’ 
In 1850 Mrs. Mace was a frequent contribu- 


tor tothe New York Journal of Commerce.” 
RPE thin ne ae 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. A. BRONSON ALCOTT, who is just 
beginning his eighty-ninth year, is in bet- 
ter health than he has enjoyed for a long 
time. 


.... The name of Miss Murfree’s (“‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s’’) serial story, to ap- 
pearinthe Atlantic Monthly the coming 
year, will not be ‘“‘Reaping the Whirlwind,”’ 
as heretofore stated, but ‘‘ The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove.”’ 


..“* The Story of the Old Willard House 
of Deerfield, Mass.,’’ by Catharine B. Yale, 
which will shortly appear from the River- 
side Press (Houghton,Mifflin & Co.), is not 
only an interesting account of a historic 
house, but gives a truthful view of New 
England life in the finer and more engag- 
ing aspects. 


.. It is noted in the literary papers that 
Louis Judson Swinburne, of Albany, who 
died a few weeks ago at Colorado Springs, 
during his Freshman year at Yale, wrote an 
essay on ‘‘ William Black’s Novels,’’ which 
Mr. Black, ina personal letter to the young 
man, declared to be the most just and dis- 
criminating analysis of his works that had 
been printed. 


....Mr. Cope Whitehouse again is brought 
to the front; this time in ‘‘ Pharaoh to Fel- 
lah” by C. M. F. Bell. Mr. Bell gives Mr. 
Whitehouse an entire chapter (the nine- 
teenth) as a result of having been thrown 
into his company up-Nile. The satire on his 
theories resembles Mr. Black’s in Harper’s 
Magazine on Mr. Whitehouse’s ‘“ Fingal 
Cave theory.” Lippincott republishes the 
book. 


.... ‘A Bill to Promote Mendicancy: Facts 
and Figures Showing that the South does 
not Need Federal Aid for Her Schools” is 
the title of a pamphlet in which Mr. Edward 
P. Clark, well known as an editorial writer 
on the Evening Post, reprints the series of 
articles on the special subject alluded to, 
which he published in the Post’s columns 
in 1886-1887. His discussion of the matter 
attracted wide attention in the South and 
the North during its course. 


...A Literary Bureau offering somewhat 
special services to authors and would-be 
authors has been organized in the office of 
the Boston journal, The Writer. One ele- 
ment of such utility they express by saying: 
“If you havea manuscript for which you 








wish to find a purchaser send it to us, and 
it will be carefully examined and returned 
to you with a list of the periodicals to which 
it is best suited, their names being arranged 
in proper order for trial. If desired, gen- 
eral advice will be given, and suggestions 
made in cases where the article can be modi- 
fied to meet practical requirements.” Very 
many professional magazinists may wisely 
avail themselves of such a proffer; a small 
charge being made for such an attention on 
the part of the Bureau. 


_— \ special course of reading relating 
to the subject of temperance and other rela- 
tive topics has been issued by the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Society, at Chica- 
go, under the editing of Elizabeth Wheeler 
Andrew, editor of the society’s publications. 
It ie an admirable course in practical, help- 
ful reading, entirely apart from the temper- 
ance element recognized specially in it. In- 
deed, in it are such works as Frances Power 
Cobbe’s “The Duties of Women,” “ Free 
Rum on the Congo,” by W. T. Hornaday; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘‘ What to Wear,” 
Meta Lander’s ‘‘The Tobacco Problem,” 
‘‘Hygiene of the Home,” by Susan Burr 
Barnes; ‘‘How to Win,’ by Frances E. 
Willard; ‘‘Common Sense About Women,” 
by Col. Thomas W. Higginson; ‘“‘ Econom- 
ics for the People,” by R. R. Bowker; 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” by 
Prof. Henry Drummond; “ Political Econ- 
omy for Beginners,” by Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett; ‘‘ What Shall We do with Our 
Daughters,” by Mary A. Livermore; ‘‘On 
Education,’ by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘ Prison- 
ers of Poverty,’’ by Helen Campbell; ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Wealth,’ by Prof. J. B. 
Clark; ‘“‘The Science of Politics,” by Hon. 
Walter T. Mills; ‘“Subjection of Women,” 
by John Stuart Mill; *‘The Labor Prob- 
lem,’’ edited by William EF. Barnes; ‘‘Poets 
of America,” by Edmund C. Stedman; 
* Famous American Authors,” by Sarah K. 
Bolton; ‘‘ The Past and Present of Politi- 
cal Economy,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely; 
“Our Country,” by the Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D.D.; Dr. Felix Oswald’s “The Prison 
Problera”’; ‘‘The Future of Educated 
Women,” by Helen Ekin Starrett; ‘‘ Men, 
Women and Money,” by Frances E. Allison, 
and Harriet Martineau’s “Household Educa- 
tion.”’ These books, in this admirable course 
for thoughtful women, are nearly all very 
inexpensive and can be obtained by address- 
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James Boyle O’R ieiily. T4x5. pp. vii, 132. 


Bostom: TICKROP & CO..0000 sec coscscceccsces 0 35 
Manuai of the semua ot the United States. 
By Israel Lene Andrews, D.D., LL.D. 7¢x 
544. pp. viilt, é Appendix, pp. ivit. Cincin- 
=— and New ‘york. Van weenie Bragg & 
paccesnsann candies sacenssgennecieassanisdeaaeteie 1 


The Parables of the Lord Jesus, According to 
Saint Matthew. Arranged, Compared and 
eoy | i”, Thomas Richley, S. T. D. Sex 

E. and J 





6, pp. xvil 408. New York: 

WOE B Giocecccscocichicseesencoes, bau baesaoh 
Idyls and Lyrics “" the Ag Valley. By John 

James Pratt. xd44, we 100. Boston and 

_New York: Hous ton, sfflin & Co eeedebeptees 





eee ema CONOMY 
eserved. 


THE NEWEST AND MOST USEFUL ARTICLE OUT. : 
Nothing has hitherto been offered the public that is of such universal convenience and practical use as 
the Economy Cash-Book. Any one keeping an account of their daily expenses (whether Domestic, Business 
or Personal) finding the task unpleasant, will be delighted with the system employed inthis Book. !t is so 
designed that you can enter up each day’s 1eceipts and expenses to a ciassitication of accounts and know pre- 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE MONEY. 


It simplifies the keeping track of all expenses and payments for sR specific purpose or account under 


cisely 


separate heads, which enable the keeper to refer to any item at a 


, even afier two years’ use. When 


once examined the book will commend itself to every one as the Gude it is intended for, 





THE GUIDE TO SUCCESSEUL ECONOMY. 


Nor is this all; it contains separate paces for the Fc my poy of accounts quarterly. Addresses of 
friends, etc., Memorandums and Calendar for 1888. Making itone of the most convenient books to have in 
the Household. Everybody needsit. You ¢ pnot a Ans pleased with it. 


1 Book, le sting two years, Leatherette Bind + postpa: only basbouctcenedsnesenvesshewesnedcays venieebalues een $0 85 
NN laa ale a i ee 100 
Circulars and testimonials —, Please read the brief extracts herewith. 


The Post Express of Rochester, 

The * Economy Cash Book” which is now offered for sale, will be welcomed by all housekeepers. The 
system, which is very ingenious, was invented by Robert Kaucher. The advantage of keeping a cash book 
is well recognized, but up to this time there Las been no Sede ro gg jam zned for that purpose. 
For this reason ladies have dreaded the task of keeping a cash account. simple system employed 
the expenses are arranged under separate heads, so that items may be 4 pT = and can be referred to 
without trouble. It is easy to prophesy that this little work will havea lnege 8 sale, as itshould. When it is 
once examined its convenience will commend itself to the good judgment of every lady who desires to have 
an intelligent account of domestic expenses. Of course the may be used for other purposes than that 
of noting strictly household expenses, but the merits already painted are so apparent that they are particu- 
larly emphasized by the writer. 

The Independent, of New York, say: 

The “ Economy Cash Book,” just being offered the public by Smith Bros., of Rochester, N. Y., is one of the 
most convenieng account book's in the mar By the simple system employed in_the Economy Cash Book, 
the expenses are arranged under separate heads, so that items may be entered easily, each separate account 
referred to without trouble, and the total amount Graces to each, ascertained ina moment. When once ex- 
amined the convenience of the book will commend itself to the 'zood judgment of overy inay who desires to keep 
an intelligent account of domestic expenses. Business men will use the book as well. We cheerfully recom- 
mend the Economy Cash Book to every one as the guide it is intended for, the guide to succesful economy. 


All orders flied promptly. Write your name and address plainly. 


SMITH BROS., Sole Agents, 
36 Arcade, Rochester, N C A S H- B () OK 
'COOD ACCENTS WANTED. 
i HLORTDA BOTH BRIGHT AND BLUE. 
TS.’ Latest and best, MNlustrated,can- 
did book. Invaluable to intending settlers, tourist 


or Snvestors. 160 pages, 50 engravings and colo 
plates, 0c. O. M. CROSBY, author 99 Franklin St.,N.Y, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT soot) KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
newsp/PkR eB ian ine AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Ciucinnati, 0 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
es, 30 Cents, 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street N. ¥. 


BOOK AGENTS os Pclibias Company, 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 


Send { 
























SUNDAY ScH00 


“The choice of hymns and music isthe | Gor 
best.” —Evangelist, N. Y. McHA 








RONDE & CO fs cO.fanad Copstiandt S. x. ¥ 
““We commend it strongly.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE R HUBBARD C 
Are Judicious Adve veruielag Agents ead experts, 
If you are interested in the subject of good 


at in the Sunday-school, send The Cen- To Advertisers. for estimates to Gore Beres ye 
tury Co., 83 East 17th St., New York, 35 wertising, 1” Nassau Street, New York. 


cents (postal note or stamps) for a sample Mhitings's_§ Standard v Writing Paper 


copy ofthis beautiful book,—cloth bound, 
H. BATES, 41 ParK Row, 


illuminated linings, 265 tunes—the best 
composers, American and foreign, repre-| NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. X ENT. 
Bought out 8S. M, PEPTENGILL 


sented, Price $” ‘(per hundred, 
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4 HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR 
STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, OUR 
MEN OF NOTE IN EVERY FIELD. 


APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPZIDIA 


American Biography 


The Only National Standard. 





“ APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY " contains a biographical sketcir of every per- 
son eminent in American civil and nm -itury history, 
in law and politics, in divinity, litera ‘re and art, in 
science, and in invention, including aistinguished per- 
sons born abroad that are related to our national his- 
tory, and embraces al! the countries of North and 
South America. I! is a complete history of the New 
World im every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been re- 


ceived from distinguished gentlemen who have ex- 


amined the work, a few of which we here subjoin: 
From the Hon. GhORGE BANCROFT. 
* The most complete work that exists on the subject.” 
From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“ Surprisingly well done, To ¢ interested in 
American history or literature the work we 1 be indispen- 


sable.’ 
From NOAH PorTER., D.D., LL.D. 
"ale College. 
“ Itis with great pleasure that 1 certify to the excel- 


er-President of 


lence of * Appletons’ Cyclopedia vf American Biog- 
raphy.’” 
From the Hon, M. R. WAITE Chief Justice of the 
United Stat 

“TI have looked it over with considerable care and find 
nothing to say except in praise. 

Complete in six volumes, 8vo, containing nearly £00 
pages each; each volume tlilustrated with at least ten 
fine stee] portraits ardseveral hundred smaller vign- 
ette portraits and views of birthplaces, residences, 
etc, 


Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted. Spec- 
imen pages and price-list sent on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,8 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D 


AND 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates 
PINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


In every home where children abound 
there isusually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for *‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or * children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., etc., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, 
little brain and fingers to be 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain beticeen its 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. 
to give, in 


some busy 
kept out of 


which 


It is impossible 
brief space, any conception 


of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 


will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it ia 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it savea the coat of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere, 
Lady canvassersa will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, for though it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated aa the * sovereigns of (ts Hearts 
and Homes.’’ 


ai" Special Circulars on appli-ation to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S a5 sa 





pARrE RS MAGALINE, + ONE VOAr.......000- 4 00 

HARPER'S 44-4 e se nate eweneee 

HARPER'S AeA, ernavenanes ‘ 
ARPER’S § yocKG. ‘PEOPLE, nveoevcones 200 


HA mf CATALOGU will be sent by mail 
receipt ine cer 
HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE ¥, Y, 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass. for the 
owest rates in all papers. 








i Book 
SE OBERT it EXER OU ROTH ERS, 
roadway, New York. 





MUSIC. 


Gospel Hymns No, 5, 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN = 
GEO: C. STEBBINS 


NOW READY. 
Will be used by MR. MOODY at Louisville. 


Qo yRARS paAyine BLAPSED Sivcs GOSPEL 

ane N was iss hristiaa workers 
throughout “the 1 land have felt wthe need of additional 
new gongs, and to meet this demand GOSPEL 
HY MNS No, 5 has been prepared. Each piece in 
the book has been carefully tested by the authors 
and Cf those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services. 


Gospel Hiymns No. 5 
Contains a greater number of new songs than any 
of the preceding volumes, together with the | best of 


the old avorites, and standard selections of unques- 
tioned merit. 


This collection contains 208 pages, of the same size 
and shape as other numbers of the series, but, while 
“reatly increased in size, the prices are the same as 
for preceding single volumes, viz: 

Price per 100, by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
Music Edition, Board Covers.......... $30.00 
Word Edition, Paper Covers 5.00 

a (Minion Type) Board Covers. 10,00 

[f ordered by mail. add five cents per copy to Music and 
two centsto Word Eatin 

ymer editious of GOSPEL HYMNS 


| Sis not expected to 
de but to supplement them, 


Orders may be sent to either of the Publishers, or 
any book or musie dealer. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Biglow & Main, | The John Church Co, 


76 East Ninth t.N.Y, | 74 W. Fourth Bt, | Cin. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago | 19 East 16th St, N. Y, 


Musical Nuggets. 


The Musical Visitor. ‘ 


An exceedingly valuable monthly for the use of 
choir leaders and org anists. Price, $1.50 per year. 
Special rates toclubs. Sample copy, l0cts. 


The Monks of Bangor. 
By Gro. E. Wuitina. A splendid setting of Scott's 


poem, for the use of Male Voice Societies. 7icts. 
by mail. 

















Modern Soprano Songs. 





An unsarpassed collection of the very best soprano 
songs by foreign composers. By mail, $1.00 Bds; 
$1.50 Cloth 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated. 


Excelsior Edition contains all the words and music 
but in small type—Boards, 45cts; Cloth, 0cts. Add 
5cts. extra for postage. 


A Musical Calendar for 1888. 


Giving interesting anaes facts relative to 
licts 








music and musicians. Price 


All of the above are for cale by Music Dealers 
generally. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


ss EDUCATION. __ 


PDEST TEACHERS, .ctEnicas 


prom ~ | —— for Families, Pehoste. Colleges 
skilled Teachers suppited with positions. 
o irc ulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
a me proper: rented and so 
. and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W SCHEMERHOKN & Co. 7 East ldth Street. N. Y. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical 

Short-hand, 
with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 

JAMES H. FISH, 
229 Broadway,New York, 
_ P02 Rox, 138. 
ARDEEN’S Ke ae 00 L 


AGENCY, §& p Bee Vag 
on to furnish AE. . 





B UL LETIN 
y be depended 
tone bers and & iierm no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 4 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I. * 
cents, Liheral terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


~ to $8 a day, Samples worth $1. 0. FREE 
> Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster SafetvRein HolderCo..Holly, Mich _ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN Something entirely new and 
complete monopoly. Sure sales and large profits. 
Send stamp for full description and terms, 


E. W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. 





~ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 
ENGRAVINGS 


FOR 


New Year’s Presents, 


The SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, by Oarpenter. $2.90 by mail, 
post-paid. 

The AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$2.00 by mail post-paid. 

Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





Financial. 


GOVERNOR HILL ON TAXA- 
TION. 


GOVERNOR HILL, in his recent message 
to the legislature of this state, recom- 
mends a revision of its tax system, so that 
‘‘real and personal property shall be 
placed on an equal footing for all pur- 
poses of taxation, and personal property 
be compelled to bear its just proportion of 
the public burdens.” He also recom- 
mends, as a special source of income to 
the state, the taxation of the “‘ indebted- 
ness of corporations, joint stock com- 
panies and associations, represented in 
the scrip, bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness issued by such bodies, and the im- 
position of a special tax thereon, to be 
fixed by law and to be collected from such 
organizations by the Comptroller of the 
State.” 

The first is a recommendation of what 
the law in form now enacts, but what it 
has never been practicable todo. Equal- 
ity of taxation as between real and per- 
sonal property was never yet attained, 
and never can be, no matter how many 
laws may be enacted to secure the result. 
The theory looks very well on paper; but 
it is, neverthless, an impracticable theory, 
owing to the difference between the two 
kinds of property. Real estate is visible 
and tangible, and can easily be placed on 
the assessor's list for taxation. But per- 
sonal property is largely beyond the reach 
of the assessor. The fact is that he can- 
not find it however much he may try, 
or fix the amount, unless the tax-payer 
on such property comes to his help, which 
he is not likely to do. 

The other recommendation strikes us as 
absvrd on its very face. The proposition 
of the Governor is that corporations shall 
be required to pay a special tax, not on 
their real estate which is already pro- 
vided for by law, but on their ‘‘ indebted- 
ness” in the various forms in which this 
indebtedness is represented, such as 
‘scrip, bonds, or certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by such bodies.” We could 
hardly believe our own senses when we 
read the words of the recommendation. 
These evidences of corporate indebted- 
ness, when held by individuals, are per- 
sonal property in the hands of their hold- 
ers, to be taxed as such and the tax to be 
paid by these individual holders the same 
as ifthey were real estate. Now, in ad- 
dition to this, the corporations should, 
according to Governor Hill, be required 
to pay a special tax on what they owe to 
others. This caps the climax. Whoever 
heard of a more silly idea? 

Corporations are composed of individ- 
uals, and collectively hold and own prop- 
erty, and collectively owe debts and issue 
evidencesthereof. There is no more rea- 
son for taxing them on what they owe, 
than there would be for taxing individ- 
uals on what they owe. If an individual 
were to sue a promissory note for ten 
theusand dollars, would any man fit to be 
outside of a lunatic asylum pretend that 
he ought to pay a special tax on that 
note, not in his hands, and not held by 
him, but personal property in the hands 
of another? We think no.; and if not, 
then the absurdity is just as great in im- 
posing a special tax upon corporations on 
the debts which they owe. The principle 
is the same whether the indebtedness be 
individual or corporate. We suggest that 
Governor Hill take a little time for a 
sober second thought. He certainly needs 
to do so. 


BANK CHECKS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Bull v. The First 
National Bank of Kasson, 36 Albany Law 
Journal, 511, has recently laid down the 
following doctrine in regard to bank 
checks: 





1. An order for money drawn by one 
bank on another bank is a bank check, 
and not a bill of exchange. 

2. The addition of the words ‘in cur- 
rent funds” in a bank check, does not 
impair its negotiability. 

8. Delay upon the part of a bona-fide 
holder for value of a bank check, drawn 
by abank in one state upon a bank in an- 





other, in presenting it for payment, does 
not affect the non-availability of set-off 
as between such holder and the drawer, 
where the funds upon which the check 
was drawn were still in the hands of the 
drawer when payment was demanded. 

Mr. Justice Field, in stating the opin- 
ion of the court, cited the case of The 
Merchants’ Bank v. The State Bank, 10 
Wall. 647, in which the court said: 

“Bank checks are not inland bills of ex- 
change, but have many of the properties of 
such commercial paper; and manyof the 
rules of the law-merchant are alike appli- 
cable to both. Each is fora specific sum 
payable in money. In both cases there is a 
drawer,a drawee, and a payee. Without 
acceptance, no action can be maintained by 
tbe holder upon either against the drawer. 
The chief points of difference are that a 
check is always drawn on a bank or banker. 
No days of grace are allowed. The drawer 
is not discharged by the laches of the holder 
in presentment for payment, unless he can 
show that he has sustained some injury by 
the default. It is not due until payment is 
demanded, and the statute of limitations 
runs only from that time. It is by its face 
the appropriation of so much money of the 
drawer in the hands of thedraweeto the 
payment of an admitted liability of the 
drawer. It is not necessary that the drawer 
of a bill of exchange should have funds in 
the hands of the drawee. A check in such 
case would be a fraud. 


» 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES E. BILL, who was one of the 
leading citizens of Brooklyn, died in that 
city on January Ist, at the age of eighty- 
five. He was born in Connecticut, came 
to New York very early in life, and for 
many years was an importer, gradually 
becoming connected with a number of 
the largest and best financial institutions 
in the city. As a financier he made his 
mark,and wasvery widely known as being 
anable, wiseand most conservative man. 
He celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
as a director of the Bank of New York a 
few years ago. He wasalso one of the 
directors of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, was connected with the Brooklyn 
Gas Company, had served the Union Fer- 
ry Company as a director for many years, 
and as auditor of the company; was one 
of the incorporators of the United States 
Life Insurance Company of this city, 
and director in the company con- 
tinuously up to the date of his death. 
He was enabled to give the United States 
Life Insurance Company very valuable 
services in connection with the invest- 
ment of their funds, and his death will 
perhaps be more largely felt in the United 
States Life than in any other of the corpor- 
ations with which he was connected. Mr. 
Bill was absolutely an upright, honest man 
in every relation of life. 


> 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the large amounts of 
money that have been required for pur- 
poses of settlement, dividends and inter- 
est since the first of January, the money 
market has been undisturbed, and the 
influences that were supposed would 
create astringency were powerless, owing 
to a plentiful supply of loanable funds be- 
ing on hand, and available at lower rates. 
The large disbursements that have been 
made through the week have increased 
the surplus reserves of the banks, and the 
easier tendency of money through the 
interior has resulted in large shipments to 
this center, which accounts for the easy 
condition that exists. The demand for 
time as well as call loans has been quite 
moderate, owing to the fact that the re- 
quirements have been comparatively light 
and speculation has been of a subdued 
character. The outlook bids fair for an 
easy market for some time to come, and 
the prospects are generally satisfactory. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
8 @ 44 percent. The offerings of Com- 
mercial paper have been moderate. First- 
class bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 6 @ 63 per cent. 
discount, four months at6}@ 7, and 
good single-named paper at 7 @ 84. 








STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the Stock Exchange 
have been of very moderate proportions 
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during the past week and the market has 
generally ruled quiet with a firm under- 
tone. The bears were inclined to raid the 
list, but prices have shown scarcely any 
disposition to yield; in fact, in some in- 
stances slightly higher prices have been 
secured. The indications are that the 
market will be sustained and values ad- 
vance. The following table gives the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations for 
the week : 


Tan. ith. Sales = .- 4 = 
Adams Express................ %~ 4446 M4 14446 
Amer. Tel. & Cable........... 100 72%S72 7294 
AMOTIONE TRE. c. .cccccvcccccece 285 1074 73g 107% 
RM .. Fae BB. Dee. covcevesces 10 Mg Bg «Bg 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 75 610% O0K%Hsé«iNDG 
Cam. BOWGRGPR. «2.2.06. cecceees 7,28 55 GCE, 
Canadian Pacific.............. 130 «624 «(624g 
Comtsal Pacthe.....ccccccesccces 455 3284 32 3284 
ee Be ince cadacsscciess 100 4%4 4% 144 
©. S Gieho fat pl... ccccccesecee a7 7% «7 7% 
CREO & BIPM. « cersccccccocccces 165 1354g «1954 15546 
TE, Wh os ccs ccecevesscsics 19,770 10844 10644 108% 
CE We. Bhices seseincssee mM M2 HO~ 142 
Chi, Bur. & Quincy........... 2,095 12084 1274g 128 
Os A I ccesscecececesd 115,510 74% UM 15% 
S . § = eee 1412 114% 112% 11S 
Cs Tis Bi, BB ec caccvccccsess 2,027 «112% LS 111% 
Cg BR Oe BS Pcersisecisvescscce 600 «14% 13 1444 
Che, Ot. be. BP. ot.......058 400-3884 38s 
ee 8 ee 825 ray 76 76 
is Wet icecccestdcciseccoe 20 4 4 4 
eg a rere 400 14 644 6% 
eee 0» 13 WS 158 
| eee ceikeabeinedieh WO 5294 «52M 
Ca ccscscess senceas 70 66 a5 3546 
a A) 1210 US{ 2446 
Oak. & BeeR. OCaml. .ccccccceses 3,05 2 26 25 
CU BROOD cccscccccsccccccess 887 7% «O75 rhs 4 
PR, Be TE, bcesccciccecesss 8.652 10636 103 106 
Del., Li. & W.......c.cseeeeeees BIG80 12044 12944 130% 
TE, Ta Wei eciccccsceces 46,980 12044 128%¢ 150% 
Bs A le ii cnccncecccccscasens 30 23 22 23 
ee ene 100 53% (OBO 
a 2 Seer 2.316 10% 10 1046 
he Be: Fo Wi ic Te cccccnsccece 516s 6 | 
ye ST errs 4255 12 22 22% 
Fort W. & Den. City........... 1,843 43, «(44 4434 
Gvaen Bay & Wi.cccccccccccces 200 834 84 BM 
SN ntiecuioadicneuesleniona wo 212 212 212 
BING. cencscnscascnccces 5 oO ll lh 
Diinois Contral........cccccese 634 LIT 116% 116K 
Fa ig MEE Boecicvecccecsccese 455 95 95 
I OR OE icsaceccccocsass 400 Ise Lb 15% 
Lake GB. & W. PE. cccecccvccccce 90046 454 46 
IE otcanccctccdesncess 10,9 936 9456 95% 
PE dncesacdasescccesee 45 91 91 91 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 13,965 62% W% 62g 
Manhattan con................ 45 Og Wg 
Manhattan Bh................. WD 104g 103g 10% 
BIE GOR. oo cesccseccccces 100 14 14 4 
Man. con. rights.............. #0 5% 3 ie 
Pe ER oececncae skbcesece 20 «8444 «898534 «B44 
Michigan Central........... .. 1007 Si% 86 8&7 
Ne eer 50 79 79 79 
po? Se rrr Ww Wise 104 1c4 
Be ts Mire cecadiccevsessccce 450 1% bg 7 
Minn. & St. L. pf..........000 0 6s «6 1644 
Missouri Pacific...:........... 8.955 8934 8734 884 
Dios, Ham. & Tem.......csccc000e 1,020 1936 178% 18% 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 40 10% 94 10% 
Morris & Essex.............. 387 «135 135 135 
BRR. GOR. GOB cc ccs cocssceee wo 7 i 7 
Nash., C. & St. L......cccceee 80 7% 76 1% 
ee 5.90 WW TT 7 
New York Central............ 3,38 Wi% Wi WI% 
ib ie eb tnincideceksectancs 521 103) = 10254 10254 
Th, Fa Te Bie sewcccevccesess 15.080 38% = 3F 87% 
eS 8 ee 58 215 214 «25 
ee eee S15 (1 sg (168% 
N. Y.C.& 8. L. Ist pf... ..... 275 «69% 68 6916 
N.Y.C. & St. L. 24 pf........ 350 «8284 «= 3M 
So OF eer 13,380 2854 2% 2% 
= 8 4 eee 0. C9 | 
me Sf eer 2,620 32 Wg 32 
Norfolk & West. ............. 1 16 16 16 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 1,636 4344 434 43% 
Northern Pacitic.............. 233 22 22g 223 
North. Pacific pf...........000+ 3854 47% 45% 47 
EE 1,200 2436 23 2484 
Re PR ccccessccescecs 588 o79%K 163% 17% 
SE iiskcniesccdsceccace 10 45% 4544 454 
eee 172 8984 8034 89% 
GEN not cdacsvenssasevens 200 «15k OS 15 
Oregon & Trans........00.0000 3.405 2136 = 05K 1K 
ren 1,715 3g = 353G3H1G 
SS eee 950 22 244 225% 
Philadelphia & Reading......176,410 65% 644 655, 
Phila. Gas........ puitiaie salina 320 102 101 102 
LD 1 eee 5 152 Ut = 182 
PU, Pal. Oar O8...00.0. cscees 174 M14¢) «40% «141 
RE eiiidanee: netieboas 3,695 1 10 10% 
Quicksilver pf...........s0000. 5,005 373 Bg 36% 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 2 eS 23 


St. P. & Duluth 
St. P. & a 
S. iS 





Wheeling & L. E.. 
Whitebreast Fuel. . 





U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
quiet, but firmin tone. There was a bet- 
ter feeling manifested by investors which 
tended to strengthen prices. The follow- 
ing are the closing quotations: 








CITY BANE STOCES. 

The tendency of prices was toward im- 
provement in bank stocks, and a fair de- 
mand was experienced. The following 
table will show respective values at the 
close of the week : 
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West Side Bank - 
BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Satur- 
day shows an increase in reserve of 

2,267,575. The banks now hold $10,826,- 
725 in excess of the legal requirements, 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $3,530,500, an increase 
in specie of $4,096,100, a increase in legal 
tenders of $1,158,000, an increase in de- 
posits of $11,946,100, and an increase in 
circulation of $12,600. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement in our financial depart- 
ment addressed to the holders of Wabash 
bonds. If the holders of Wabash bonds 
have anything in common with the gen- 
eral public in regard to the securities of 
their road it must be with a feeling of 
great satisfactiou that the almost endless 
litigation to which the Wabash Railroad 
has been subjected for the last four years 
is about to receive so favorable a termina- 
tion. By an arrangement—as stated in 
the advertisement—(fuller details of which 
can he obtained by addressing the Central 
Trust Company of New York City)—the 
reorganization includes that ‘‘all first 
mortgages will receive all their over-due 
coupons and interest on same to November 
1st, 1887,in cash, and new fifty year five 
per cent. gold bonds for principal. The 
other mortgages get first mortgage bonds 
for their over-due coupons, which ata 
market value at par would be equivalent 
to cash, and the east and west lines are to 
be reunited by consolidation. One ex- 
cellent feature of the plan is the merging 
the various divisional first mortgages into 
one mortgage which is to cover all the 
lines between Toledo and Kansas City, 
while the second mortgage will extend 
over all the lines east of the Mississippi 
River subject only to the first mortgage.” 
This would seem to be preferable to a se- 
ries of sectional mortgages liable to sepa- 
ration in case of default. The time—as 
stated in the advertisement—for deposit- 
ing securities in the plan referred to 
above is January 20th, and we therefore 
advise all bondholders to fully post them- 
selves on the meritsof the plan, which, 
in our opinion, are worthy of very earnest 
consideration. 

It is reported that Mr. Charles J. Canda, 
the late Assistant-Treasurer of the United 
States, is to be the Vice-President of the 
Western National Bank, and that Mr. 
Conrad N. Jordan, the present Vive-Pres- 
ident, is to be promoted to the Presidency 
in place of the late Hon. Daniel Manning. 

The following letters have just passed 
between Vice-President John Thompson, 
of the Chase National Bank and John 
Shearman. They explain themselves: 

“THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, } 


“UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, > 
“New York, Jan. 5th, 1888. | 


“The Hon. John Sherman, United States 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

“ Dear Sir:—By giving to the banks par 
instead of 90 on the bonds deposited will 
give an addition to the volumeof currency 
of $20,000,000, and by removing the tax of 1 
per cent. on national bank-notes will encour- 
age the banks to enlarge their issues, I 
think, to the extent of twenty millions 
more during the coming six months. 

“Tecan see no reason why these amend- 
ments to the law should not be granted 
promptly. Some relief to the money mar- 


ket must be had soon, or the cry for an un- 
limited or enlarged coinage of silver will 
be successfully raised. Silver notes are sat- 
isfactory currency, despite all the argu- 
ments against the daddy dollar. 

“Except for a short period prior to and 
during a panic, there is always money 
enough, for depreciation and liquidation 
will quickly bring about an adjustment of 
prices to the volume of money usable in 
making prices. 

“IT have the impression that you are op- 
posed to granting the issue of more nationa 
bank-notes, and I feel that I am not tres- 
passing on you in apprising you that every 
national bank is desirous to get that extra 
ten per cent. on their deposits of bonds; and 
certainly the business community, even the 
farming population of our country, will be 
gratified in a better and more adequate is- 
sue of currency, for it is the prevailing opin- 
ion that more money is necessary to stop 
depreciation. 

“*T, therefore, ask you to take the initia- 
tive, not so much as a favor to the banks, 
but as an advantage to the public at large, 
in securing to the banks the two advantages 
indicated. Please excuse my pointed brev- 
ity. Very respectfully yours, 

** JOHN THOMPSON,” 
‘* SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, | 
“January 6th, 1888. ' 

“ My Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 5th is 
received. 

“T agree with you entirely as to the pro- 
priety of increasing the currency to nation- 
al banks in the mode suggested, and you 
are mistaken in supposing that I had been 
opposed to such issue. 

“‘Tintroduced a bill three or four years 
ago allowing an issue of bank-notes ap- 
proaching within ten per eent. of the mar- 
ket value of the bonds deposited. This was 
defeated in the Committee on Finance, and 
a proposition to give them circulation to the 
face of the bonds was reported and passed 
the Senate, but was never acted upon in the 
House. 

“IT would most heartily vote for a bill au- 
thorizing the issue of bank-notes equal to 
the par value of the bonds deposited. Very 
truly yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 

** JOHN THOMPSON, EsqQ.”’ 

The Dakota Investment Company, of 
Grand Forks, Dakota, have recently in- 
creased their capital to $100,000, and now 
have a surplus of about $10,000. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent on the capital stock, and an 1n- 
terest dividend of three and a half per 
cent. on the reserve fund, payable on de- 
mand, 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three and a half per cent., payable 
on demand. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared asemi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 

e United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declareda dividend of five per 
cent., payable on and after January 9th. 

The Trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be 
paid depositors at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on sumsof $1,000 and 
under, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum on sums ranging between $1,000 
and $3,000, and at therate of two per 
cent. per annum on accounts opened 

rior to 1882 and exceeding $3.000, paya- 
le on and after 16th inst. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one dollar and seventy- 
at cents per share, payable February 
15t 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances sabject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. _ 
E EQUITABLE MORTGAGE on 


TH 
Capital atthe nite cscs $1 
” “es BROADWAY, New vork. 


GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTAAGES 
uPpox IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 











0,600 





‘BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0O., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. _ 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


For Safety, Come to Winfield. 


Conservative policy. Offer no loans west of the 
$#th° in Nebraska, Kansas or Territories. All loans 
in counties where we have been lending money for 
nearly 17 years with no loss. Rich, populous, South- 
ern Kansas. Take no 8 per cent. risks. No loans 
offered in counties of less than 15,000 inhabitants. 
Every mortgage made to stand on its own bottom. 

luvestors direct, Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Winfield, Kansas; Frank Lombard, 66 Mt. Vernon St., 
East Somerville, Mass.; Jos, H. Towne, Salem, Mass.; 
Geo. A. West, 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Loans chiefly in Sumner, Reno, Sedgwick, Butler 
and Cowley Counties, Kansas. Ask for list of loans 
on hand and references, 


H.W. HALL, M’n’g’r, 34 1-2 Pine © Ste, N.¥ ¥. 


ZeNET: Secarit Sto 
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SOR, 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN co. 


of Wichita h Cai pel of r $000,000, and 
Stockholders’ ability of +, 
7 per cent, Gus iBonds, 


or 8 per cent. if unguaran 
pF Productive city pro 
Famous Arkansas 


first’ Mertgage 
teed), ), upon improved farms 


rt 
mA ey of Southern Kan- 
upon is carefu wd 


e ce 
Address for Circulars, H. W 


Office, Wichita, Kan., or A 
tional Bank Building, New York ie 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
NO.9 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE SAFE 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
PAYING SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


KANSAS at ee COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... $225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire ene og rs nepytioting First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern aid 
Absolute Safety 

For resngences ana ar ag 

H. E. Ball, Pres Geo, 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec’y ve Be 
Topeka, Kan. 








Good Rates, 
rrloular address. 


Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ 
iii Dev onshire St. Boston, Mass 








KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


Knickerbocker aie Syndicate 


over 33 per cent. 
have 


t bargain, and are 
organ pet: a syndicate to hand e ite Ww will’ lat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in 


cels to make a net profit of 38 per cent. on every dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. & SHA ig 5 $100.00 
KACH, The cert is fu — 


and is transferable. It draws 8 ad Se Cie terest fro 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of == — net 
syndicate. We retain the ren. aining 34 Bena 
syndicate. e retain e ren. aining as com’ 
services. ure sh y re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed ey are selling rapidly. 
J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 

522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

References: The Commercial Agencies, 


F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Broad er 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICES, 200 BROADWAY, AND 9 SPRING] 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank. Ameri- 
he yrange Bask, American Safe Deposit Company, 


“Securities bought and sold on compuntesion, for cash 








or on Margin. All inguiries gratui y responded 
to. Correspondence solicited, 










AMPLE SECURITY AT "9 


HAVE you_ MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. M Loan Firm. 


haan met Peteaee Guide tree, and 


“Svinerd aioe ~ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first Mieot ee on farms and city property 
in Kansas and Missouri, held in trust 4 the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust C ompany, Boston, 
for the prompt Ri ayment of the prinetpal and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are a olutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages yielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ayable semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 
No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No, 111 WEST STH ST,, Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INV ESTORS. 


HOLDERS OF 


WABASH BONDS 


On lines east of the Mississippi River 


Are requested to deposit their bonds with the Central 
Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New York, in pur- 
suance of the Plan of Reorganization agreed upon by 
the Bendholders’ Committees and the Pure easton 
Committee 

For the pur cipal of all bonds, new fifty-year 5 per 
cent. gold bonds will be given when the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. 

When bonds are deposited, the First Mortgage 
Bonds and Funded Debt Bondsand scrip of same (ex- 

cept the Detroit Division) receive cash for all ac- 
crued interest, and also for interest on over-due cou- 
pons, to November 887 

Second Mortgages and Funded Debt Bonds or Sc rip 
of same and the Detroit Division, receive First Mort- 
gage Bonds for all accrued interest and also for inter- 
est on over-ciue coupons, to November Ist, 1887. 

Consolidated Mortgages, Funded Debt, and Scrip of 
same, and Wabash Mortgaye is of Is79, receive First 
Mortgas ye Bonds for all accrued interest. 

The Central Trust Company wil! give for all secur- 
ities its temporary receipts exchangeable for en- 
graved certificates as soon as they can be prepared, 
which receipts and certiticates will bear interest from 
mgzombe r Ist, 1857, payable semi-annually. 

The time for de positing securites under this Plan is 
limited to January 2th, 1°88, 

‘ull details can be obtained at the Central Trust 
Company, 






JAMES F. JOY, C paemen, ) 
THOS. H. HU BBA 8D. Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELLES, ‘ Committee, 
0 ae ane EY, ) 
CYRUS J. LAWRENC CE, ) 
HENRY K. ite HM Ai, Bondholders’ 
THOS. B. ATK Committee. 


The above pian ‘s recommended to the Bondholders 
represented by tre undersigned. 
". N. LAWRENCE, Chairman, 
First Mortgage =; reid Committee. 
_NEW Yor«, November | 21st, 18s 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N, 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 


Specially secured by 25 per cent. de posit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syniicate Investments 20% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property px aying g 10 per cent. 
interest and large profit 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in 2°0.0.0. Assets ®2,750,015.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $5 48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
New England General Act., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Western Farm ‘Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital $500,000 00 
Add’l stockholders ‘lability _500,000 00 









Total Guaranty - - $1,0 000, 000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Sever, r oer nt Loana,and _— 
(14 Per Cent. GOLD 
DEBENTU RES based theréon. 
#105,000 of Real Estate First  Mort- 
gages on property worth three times 
amount of loans, « posited with, and G 
qene med to American Loan & Trust 
ompany, New York, as special secur- 
ity for each $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of 7 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Gold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over 2.300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with thse securities. 


S&. O. THACHER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 


G. WE. Grirrirn, Pres. Merchants’ National B ank, 
Lawrence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. VP. E. Emery, 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perkiss, Sec. Bb. A 


AMBLER, Treas. 
OFFICES : New York, 127 Broadway, €. (. Hine & Son, Agts. 
Albany, N, Y., Tweddle Building, M. V. B. Bull & Co., Agtn. 
Boston, ah School St., M. D. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 So. 
4th St., Frank Skinner, Act. : 

Full information, with listof directors, references 
etc., furnished on application, 

L. H. PE RKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘THEMIDDLESEX BANKING co 


p co 
Capita! a} Stoo bald up PERST i PGT: 


DEBENTURE BONDS 








and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed, Interest 

Cy able at Ni itional Bank of the Republic 
Y. Chart ud 1872, Under same supervision 
Savings iis ank The only Mortgage Co, 

whose output is L. imited ny Statute. 


Offices: Boston, 5 Tremont St.; New Y 
Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 


4% CO M M ISSION} eat to Agents for 

selling 8 per cen 
fe Farm Loans by 
Bank of Minot, Minot, Dakota. wil give you New 
York Bank reference as well as names of gentle- 
men residing near you. 


ork, 11 Wall St.: 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. . 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
me court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
rustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, — 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 


ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
8. B, CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, GeO. HENRY WARREN, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, GEORGE BLISS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
S. M. BUCKINGHAM, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Po’k’psie. CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. MAcY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


0 NetI nterestGuaranteed by the (|. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
‘—_——— TRUST conf 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
¢ Ja, Paid-ap 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


$1, ttt 8 
1;000;000 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co.,New York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
289 Broadway, New York City 


O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

. of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

‘Q est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 


Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


- GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
PAUL, MINN 
Main Ent, Nate “Ger. Am’n Bank Building, 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for printed matteron 
Saint Paul State A ’t American SuretvCowof NewYork. 


The Kansas Loan aud Investment Co,, 


OF 
WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


Go. To. ad 


Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

ina business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,L00 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreciosure has been made and not 
one alles of princ ipal : or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEDERLAN DER, arendent. 

ITAN, Secretary. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WECAN LOAN YOUR MONEY on Ist 
Mforts age in sums from $500 to $2,000 a ee cent.; 

0 to $5,000 at 6 per cent.; $15,000 to ‘s, Wat 5M 
pe r cent., and $50,000 up at 5 per cent. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, on improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and will col- 
lect and remit you the interest without ¢ harge. 


INVESTMENTS MADE in improved Chi- 


cago property paying 6 to 8 percent. net, and ground 
enlvancing rapidly in value. 


RENTS COLLECTED, taxes paid, and 


everything in the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly for East- 
ern parties. C orresponde nce solicited. 


Chas. Counselman & Co., Chicago. 
REFERENCES: Mlinois Trust & Savings Bank, “ 
WM. A. MERIGOLD & CO, 
183 La Salle Street, C hicago, 
ESTABLISHED 1872, 


A Five Year Investment at 


1%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 











improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


Write us for particulars. 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 


Prine ipaland Interest payable in New York, and 
guaranteed by the Western Loan = Trust Company. 





| Cash C apital and Surplus, $550,000 








This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
iully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For (uilinformation and references apply to 

meDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall St.. N.Y. 


7] % GOorpD R% 


(Semi-annually 5 and 7 years 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 3% Farm Loans, ana a0so- 
lute satisfaction in every c*se. 8% tans on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own apr Nothing safer or more desirable. Send ‘or map. 


n advance on six and nine months’ Loans, Security 
10% ensie Ness County Bank, 


N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kawsas 


For duplicate loan and full yy appl rad to Easterr 
40 Water 8T., Boston, Mass. 
call on parties in Boston or vickalty 


ALVORD, Man 
desired) 








0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
Q INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“, Investment Contracts” therefor by wbich I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
dea! is closed the Investcr shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After severa) years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 

to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Suemninee and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
ts Purchasers and Alortgagces by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE. BY LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 

-L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
ph Be Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counsel. 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W, Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A.J. . Wedemeyer, G. C, Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St.» Brooklyn, n. 











Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capita! of $150,000, . 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 pe 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) soouled 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
gene collected. We havea had lar nge list of of property 

St. Paul and its environs. eferen: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 





American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 

DIVIDENDS. 

COMMERCIAL Navgonar BAK. } 


New York, Dec. 2d, - t 

VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS | OF THIS ANK 

has this day declared a ay idend of TH KEE PER 

CENT. out of the earnings of the past six months, 

Pears *° the chareeeete on and after Jan. 5th, 
. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 





. CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Bom, hs 
NEW YORK, December, 23d, 1887. § 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND, 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO- 
day ag a semi-annual dividend of Focr 


(4) PER CENT., — January 3d, 1888, to which 
sate, from December 30th, the transfer books will 


t 
4 ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





mk i assenee, BANK, 

mber 27th, 1887. t 
MVHE DIRECTORS. OF THis BANK HAVéE THIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT. 
free of tax, payable on and after January 3d, 1888, 
The transfer books will ag ah closed until that date. 

F.B CHENC K, Cashier. 

THE TRADE SMEN’S N ATIONAL BANK, ? 

NEW YORK. Dec, 20th, 1887. 5 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE (3) PER CENT., 
will be paid to the stockholders of this bank on 
and after January 8d, 1888, 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


WPIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
/ New York, Nos. 56and 58 Bowery, corner Canal 
Street. 

FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND ow 
INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that in- 
tomest atthe rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (334) 

PER CENT. per annum be paid to depositors on | 
after January lfith, cn all sums of 5 and up to $3,000 
~ which have remained on de —_ for the three or 
six months ending reper 1887. 

DWAR A. QU INTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, aaa 


CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





79TH SEMI-ANNUA! AL DIVIDEND. 


BAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


No. 3 CHAMPERS buity iy 
EW Dec. Sst, 188 
INTEREST HAS BEEN DEC LARED FOR THE 
three and six months ending December Sist, 1487, 
upon all accounts entitled thereto from five dollars 
to three thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable 


after January ae. 
WIL Lia H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, New York, 


NEW YORK, December 3ist, 1887. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six mouths 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-Half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
(33,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 16th, 1888. 

HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller, 








Onand after January order ot ti 
Trustees, a dividend at thes 8, of ‘of Three ~s 
alf percent. per annum will be pa: 
titled thereto on all sums of $5 uP Moe $5,000. Money 

deposited on or before January 10t 
est from January Ist 
Bank open from a ‘A. M. to 3P.M., and Monday even- 
medesaiguabies CHARLES E. HYATT, Presid 
resident. 
WM. G. CONKLIN. Secreta 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTIO 
NEW YORK, Dec. mth, 1887, ; 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending Decem- 
ber ist, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num on $1,000 and under, and THREE PER CENT 
per annum on the excess of $1,000. not exceeding $3,000 
payable on and after the third Monday in January 
next. 





JOHN CASTREE, President. 
D. C. HEATON, eee 


M* HATTAN Savings INSTITUTION, ; 
NEw YORK, Dec. 24th, 1ss7. b) 


73D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees of this institution have declared in- 





terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six montns ending on the 
3lst inst. at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
Per Cent. per annum, payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, Presid ent. 
C. L. ALVORD, Secretary. 


N ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
(OPPOSITE ‘COOPER INSTITUTE), 
69TH nev IDEND. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 29th, ‘1887. 
Interest for the half year ending Dec. Sist i:t7, at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF Per Cent. per 
annum, will be credited to depositors entitled there- 
to under the by-laws of the bank and the laws of the 
state. Interest payable \ Wednesday, Jan, 18th, 188! 
. SNEDEN, President. 





G.N. CONKLIN, Samet: 





NEw YORK, January 6th, 1888. 
SEVENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
ACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.—A 
Semi-annual dividend of SIxX PER CENT. is pay- 
able on demand at the office of the Company, No. 470 
Broadway. 
FRANK L, STINSON, Secretary. 








THE SEAME N’s BA 

74 AND ny Wy alls 

NHE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED. THAT In- 

terest be paid to depositors entitled thereto, 

under the by-laws and in accordance with the Sav- 

ings Bank laws, forthe six months ending 5ist ulti- 
mo, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than One Thousand Dollars, 
but not exceedin hree Thousand Dollars, at the 
rate of THREE PER CENT. ver annum. 

On accounts opened prior to 1882, and larger than 
Zaree Thousand Dollars, at the rate of TWO PER 

ENT. per annum, payable on and after MONDAY, 


toth instant. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, President, 
HENRY P. MARSHALL, Cashier. 
_ NEW YORK, January 5th, 1885.0 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY | OF NEW YORK, } 
155 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, January 4th, 1988. j 

7s" DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 

AND A HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock, 

alse an interest Dividend of THREE AND A HALF 

PER CENT. on the reserved fund, is payable on de- 
mand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


AVINGS, ¢ 


EMPIRECITY Fire INSUR RANCE COMPANY, ) 
166 BROADWAY, 
NEW York, January 3d, 1888, § 


SEVENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND, 
MF\HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
asemi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BU RTIS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 161 BROADWAY 
New YORK, January 4th, 1888, | j 
VORTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND.— THE REGULAR 
Semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable on demand. 
JAMES 8S. EADIE, Secretary. 
THE U ‘NITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
. 1155 BROADWAY, January id, 1588. ; 
“105TH DIVIDEND, 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY VOTED A 
dividend of Five PER CENT. from the earnings, 
payable on or after the 9th inst., until which time the 
transrer books are closed. 
GEORGE E. COCK, Secretary. 


TCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND N 34, 

A rterly dividend of Osi DOLLAR AND 
SEVENTY. FLVE CEN'I's PER SHAR & will be paya- 
ble February Lith, 1se8, at the office of the compan a 
Goston, to stockholders of record January 10th, 
at close of business 

Transfer books wall be closed January loth, pe. at 
close of business, and reopened January 2d, its 

toy NATIONAL BANK OF COMME RCE OF 
pena ORK, Transfer Agent, will pay the dividend to 

holders ‘registered in New York. 

THE GIERCHANTS: IOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY CHICAGO, Transfer Agert, will pay the 
hividend to ‘stockholders registered in hicago. 

EO. L. GOODWIN, og 4 ‘Treasurer. 

_% Milk Ik Street, Boston, January #d, US8s. 


WESTERN Uypes TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 

EW YORK, Dec. Mth, 1887. 5 
IVIDEND NO. 3 —THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
ORS have declared a quarterly divid dofONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending Dec. Sist inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 

day of December inst. 


The transfer-books wiil be closed at 30’clock on 
the afternoon of Dec. 20th inst. andjreopened on the 4d 
day of January next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ELECTION Ss. 
(CHEMICAL, NATIONAL BANK, NEW “YORK, 
December 7th, 1887.—The annual election tor Di- 
rectors of this ‘hank for the ,eneuing year will he held 
at the banking-house, No. 270 Broadway, on Tuesday, 
the 10th day of January, 1888, between the hours of 
one and two o'clock P.M. 
WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. _ 


T=. TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, December 27th, 1887.—An election of Di- 
rectors of this bank, and also for Inspectors of the 
next ensu election, will be held at the Lm 
house, on TUESDAY, aneey 10th, 1388, between the 


hours of one and two P. 
OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier, 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuus far the opening of the new year is 
very promising in the market for dry 
goods, as an improved inquiry has already 
commenced to be developed for both 
staple and seasonable fabrics and buyers 
find it nécessary to replenish their de- 
pleted stocksin order to cover the imme- 
diate requirements of the consumer. The 
improvement that has been realized, is 
due to the fact that merchants through- 
out the country have been very conserva- 
tive in their dealings and have permitted 
their stocks to run down at the close of 
the year to such an extent that it was 
necessary in opening a new campaign to 
put them in attractive shape. There are 
no expressiens of doubt indulged in by 
the trade as to the favorable auspices 
under which the new year opens, nor do 
any threatening clouds appear to obscure 
the growth and prosperity that the future 
holds up to view. Througkout the past 
week there has been a liberal amount of 
business done in staple cotton goods, 
spring dress fabrics, ginghams, white 
goods, hosiery, etc., with a large influx of 
Southern and Westarn buyers who lost 
no time in commencing their purchases. 
The jobbing trade is in good condition for 
the time of year and the demand for as- 
sortments of staple and department 
goods is improving rapidly, while some 
of the larger houses have commenced to 
do more than the average business in do- 
mestics, lawns and dress goods. Values 
are very firm for all staple and patterned 
cotton goods, and increased prices for 
some fabrics will soon be developed. 
Collections are reported satisfactory in 
most sectionsof the country, and though 
the results of the past year’s business 
have not yet been definitely ascertained 
there is good reason to believe that all 
merchants who keep abreast of the times 
have done well during 1887, and the out- 
look is very encouraging. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


AND DRESS 

New business has commenced to make 
itself felt in staple cotton goods and the 
tone of the market is strong. Low grade 
brown and bleached goods have advanced 


in sympathy with print cloths and 
brown sheetings, drills, bleached  shirt- 
ings and cambrics are in good de- 


mand and firm in price, Wide sheetings 
and cotton flannels are moving steadily, 
as are cotton jeans and sateens. Flat- 
fold cambrics are meeting with a fair 
share of attention, and prices have a 
strong upward tendency, because of the 
late sharp advance in print cloths. Col- 
ored cottons, as denims, cottonades, ticks, 
cheviots, checks, stripes, plaids, etc., are 
in moderate request, and agents are mak- 
ing large deliveries of plain and fancy 
white goods in execution of back orders. 
Dress ginghams and cords were in steady 
request by package buyers, and prices are 
very strong, with an upward look. Staple 
ginghams are in good demand and firm, 
and agents report a fair business in fine 
Scotch zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays, 
etc, The jobbing trade in this department 
is fair for the time of year,more than usual 
interest in ginghams and other woven 
wash fabrics having been manifested by 
Southern buyers. Dress goods were only 
in moderate demand by wholesale buy- 
ers on the spot, but agents continue to 
make liberal deliveries of staple and 
fancy worsteds, yarn-dyed cotton fabrics, 
etc., on account of back orders. Jobbers 
report a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for spring dress fabrics and a good 
business is expected the coming season. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The woolen goods department shows a 
little recuperation from the lethargic in- 
fluences that have controlled it of late, 
and some animation is being developed, 
which will probably make itself felt in 
thecourse of the coming week. Over- 
Coatings have been quiet, though some 
makes of cassimeres have done very well, 
and fancy worsteds seem to promise fair- 
ly, but there appears to be hesitancy on 
piece-dyed worsteds. Satinet orders are 





comparatively fair for this early stage of 
the season. Thereis but a moderate trade 
in Kentucky jeans and doeskins. Al- 
though not parttcularly large at the mo- 
ment, the orders for staple character 
dress fabrics and for some lines of novel- 
ties show improvement, Leading makes 
of ladies’ cloths, tricots, sacking flannels, 
etc., aresold ahead sufficiently to impart 
a fairly steady tone tothe market. Jer- 
sey cloths remain in good position, al- 
though orders are not very extensive at 
the moment. Flannels, blankets and 
shawlsare without change. There was 
a moderate inquiry for cotton hosiery and 
spring underwear by package buyers, 
and agents continued to make liberal 
shipments of these goods on account of 
back orders, but other descriptions of ho- 
siery and knit underwear were more or 
less quiet in first hands. For fancy knit 
woolens the demand was almost wholly 
confined to small parcels of specialties, 
and Jerseys were only in moderate re- 
quest. The jobbing trade in this depart- 
ment begins toshow symptoms of im- 
provement, but is as yet by no means ac- 
tive. 











- READING NOTICES. 





AT this time when so much attention is bestowed 
on California, it may not be amiss to suggest that the 
san brancisco Weekly Chronicle is by all odds the best 
source of information revarding that wonderiul 
country. [ts metropolitan standing oblizes it to be 
fair to all sections, and for that reason a fair judg- 
ment may be found ofthe varied merits of different 
portions of the Pacific Coast. By mail, postage paid, 
*LAla year 75c. for six months.—Adv. 


WESTERN FARM LOANS. 


THE Middlesex Banking Company, of Middletown, 
Conn, established in 1875, has a paid-up capital of 
#0,000. The debentures which they can issue are 
limited to ten times the amount of their capital 
stock, and the books of the company are examined 
twice a year by the State bank inspector. No com- 
pany organized on this pian has ever failed to pay 
their obligations, and the record is likely to remain 
unkroken as long as the management is conservative 
and judicious. 








NOTICE. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 

Organized 1845, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 

untary contributions. 

This Association expends annually about $25,000 in 
judicious relief after careful inquiry and visitation 
by its own visitors at the homes of the poor. During 
the vear ending Sept. duth, 1587, over 9,890 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, blankets, medicines, 
ec; 7,06 meals and lodgings furnished to single per- 
sons; 58 tenemeat houses were inspected and report- 
ed. AJjl cases referred to the Association will be im- 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Blank forms furnished on application, as 
well as full information. Contributions earnestly 
solicited. 

JOHN PATON, President. 

Rost. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 

HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 

JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 19 Fourth Ave. 








! 


5 stable KS C. 


Special Sale. 
LINENS 


AND ‘HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
8-4 and 10-4 Linen Damasks, 


Damask Cloths, 


Damask Napkins, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 


PILLOW LINENS, 


TOWELS. 


These goods are all from the 
very best makers; marked at EX- 
CEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 
and comparison is solicited. 


Proadeoary HAs vob ot. 





NEW YORK. 


PREITY AND USEFUL, 






CLARKE’S 
Metal Spool- 
holder, A most 
convenient article. 


plush pincushions 
and as tension 
b: rsforthethread. 
Keeps everything 
neat and in its 
place. Better than 
ae Zany work-basket. 
ia Price, Black and 


Gold finish, {0c Nickel plated, 75c. Sent, prepaid, 


for 25c. extra. Ses: 
wel mo P. CLARKE, 44 E, 14th St..N, ¥- 


Dr. J aeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 


Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 
BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 
STOCKINET: 

Are very soft, agrecable. comfortable, and 
not only a luxury and a blessing, but abso:utely in- 
dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 
essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cov- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly period of physical relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed,or when suddenly called up in a 
ecld room at night, so uncomfortably familiar io all 
robed in cotton or linen nicht-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “natural” color, or * white” woolen lace—those 
made ot the soft, gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the naturalcolor lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more clearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K ” and “*B” natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted to winter use, and 
are described and illustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28. 

Orders filled by Mail or Express, and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


S27 and S29 Broadway, New York, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Have entered upon the second Sea- 
son for their Toboggan Suits, so 
well known last winter on Toboggan 
Slides in NewYork City and vicinity, 
They are made for Ladies, Centlie- 
men and Children, in beautifui de- 
signs, exciusive styles, and as lowin 
price as possible. 

They will be made to measure at 
short notice, and may be safely or- 
dered by mail. 

These suits are quite indispen- 
sable for the full enjoyment of this 
favorite midwinter sport. 


Orders by mail receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 
New York. 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 

































ST TICKET AGENT 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., AS TO COS 
No. 29 CENTER SQUARE, LANCASTER, PA. 










Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 
LAND, THE PACIFIC COAST \= 
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. RUGHITT, H.C. WICKER, £E.P WILSON, -, 
@) Gen’! Trafic Manager,  Gen’l Pass. 














Susurance. 


CANADA AS A REFUGE. 


At half-past six P.M., a train daily 
leaves the Grand Central station by which 
anybody, after an early dinner in this 
city, can reach Montreal in time for 
breakfast; the paying teller of any of the 
large banks could by that train convey 
himself to Canada, with a miilion or two 
of the bank’s funds, and the train is 
equally handy for anybody else who pro- 
poses embezzlement. The ‘‘ boodle” alder- 
men have long been spending their plun- 
der in Montreal, and snapping their fingers 
at the prisons and courts of this state. 
The American colony in Canada is quite 
large, and the phrase itself has become a 
byword. The President of the American 
Surety Company puts it thus: 

* The provinces of Canada, stretching, as 
they now do. continuously over a longer 
area from east to west than the United 
States, and being contiguous thereto, afford, 
with increasing railroad facilities and under 
the convention now in force, many places 
of refuge so close to our own borders that 
in nearly every instance an embezzler can 
reach the Dominion almost before his crime 
is discovered, or at least before any proper 
legal steps can be taken to effect his capture 
in the United States. Success in escaping 
apprehension in our own territory has be- 
come so common that the details of each 
embezzlement and flight, published as news 
simultaneously in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country, serve principally 
to inform persons in positions of trust that 
they may steal with comparative safety, 
and the suggestion almost unconsciously 
grows that if small fortunes can _ be stolen 
with impunity, and can be used for com- 
fortable support in a foreign country, the 
pecuniary benefits outweigh the self-in- 
flicted punishment of expatriation. This 
process of education takes a more effective 
form in some newspaper accounts of embez- 
zlements by reason of the usual facetious 
treatment of the cases in displayed head- 
lines, such as the following for an example: 
**$25,000—Cashier—Canada.”’ The arrange- 
ment of the figures and words express the 
subject briefly, and indicate by the jocular 
method employed ‘that the public mind 
from previous experience is prepared, and 
will understand the whole case without 
furthur elaboration.” 

The American ‘*humorist,” of course, 
makes the subject one for his jests. Thus, 
in one of these, in a conversation between 
directors of two banks, one remarks to 
the other that his cashier is bonded for 
$100,000, while the other replies that his 
(who is a new acquisition) is not bonded 
at all. The other expresses his astonish- 
ment at such careless trustfulness, and 
predicts that the subject of it will skip to 
Canada some day. ~ No he won't, replies 
the other director,we have every confi- 
dence in him, On being pressed_to say 
why, he explains that ‘he’s just ror 
away from a Canada bank with $200,000 
—he's all right.” It is impossible, with 
the sternest of us, not to recognize the 
grim humor of the point that a defaulter 
who has fled from Canada to the United 
States is shut out from flying back again, 
and is to that extent under bond by his 
own act; nevertheless the familiarizing 
of maturing youth with flippant treat- 
ment of the subject of crime is demoraliz- 
ing. Weare all weak enough at best. 
Virtuous resolve and resistance need 
strengthening always, and the west in- 
jury thieves and defaulters work upon 
the community is when they escape pun- 
ishment; thus they more or less obhiter- 
ate orconfuse the distinctions between 
right and wrong, and lower the tone of 
public morals. 

There is a statute in Canada (32 and 33 
Vic., chap. 21, sec. 112) reading thus: 

“If any person brings into Canada or has 
in his possession therein any property stolen, 
embezzled, converted or obtained by fraud, 
or false pretenses in any other country, in 
such manner that the stealing, embezzling, 
converting or obtaining it in like manner in 
Canada would, by the laws of Canada bea fel- 
ony or misdemeanor; then the bringing such 
property into Canada, or the having it in 
possession therein, knowing it to have been 
so stolen, embezzled or converted or unlaw- 
fully obtained, shall be an offense of the 
same pature and punishable in like manner 
as if the stealing, embezzling, converting or 
unlawfully obtaining such property had take 
en place in Canada; and such person may ke 
tried and convicted in any district, county 
or place in Canada, into or in which he brings 
such property or has it in possession,” 

Under this,the American Surety Compa- 
ny has been able to secure conviction and 
punishment in some cases, but the provis- 
10n is obviously inadequate, because it re- 
lates only to the identical property stolen, 
and there is no identity in money; hence, 
strictly legal proof that the fleemg thief 
has brought into Canada the precise prop- 
erty stolen can rarely be procured, 

On June 25th, 1886, a convention was 
signed at London by Minister Phelps on 
the part of the United States, and the 
Earl of Roseberry on the part of her Maj- 
esty’s Government, extending the. provis- 
ions of the tenth article of the existing 
convention of August 9th, 1842, relative 
to the extradition of persons charged 
with certain crimes, so as to include 
manslaughter, burglary, embezzlement 
etc., and this convention was submitted 
for ratification after nine years of persist- 
ent efforts by various representatives of 





the two governments to come to an agree- 
ment touching the scope of such an in- 
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strument. 


shoul 
to be none, except that 
from punishment woul 


rogues in the United States? It cannot 
be supposed that she wants ours. And if 
it is seriously said that this, being the 
larger country, can send Canada ten 
rogues forone, and thus can get rid of 
many undesirable persons. the fact must 
be taken into account that this condition of 
things makes criminals. The resistance of 
virtue, like all other resistance, is relative, 

and will yield to long enough and insidi- 
ous enough temptation; there is no man 
as to whom this is not true, and the thief 
is merely an honest man who by a more 
or less gradual process of undermining 
temptation has at last yielded. If the 
noose and the prison door only stood ready 
in plain sight, without chance of either 

escape or delay, murder or other crime 
would be almost impossible; hence cer- 
tainty and celerity of making ** the pun- 
ishment fit the crime ” are better than all 
moral theses. Between countries where 
free government prevails, there is no rea- 
son why anybody ‘‘ wanted” should not 
be delivered to the country which wants 
him, as freely and as much of course as 
from one of our States to another. For 
this country to be laggard in promoting 
such an international agreement is most 
shortsighted, especially since it is at pres- 
ent the fact—whatever the reason—that 
our form of government seems to com- 
paratively favor escape of rich offenders 
under its trial processes. 








INSURANCE STATEMEN TS. 


PHCENIX INSU RANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

STANDING among the largest and the best 
of the great Fire Insurance Corporations of 
the United States is the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. It has a cash capital of 32,000,000, 
and on the 31st of December, 1887, it had as- 
sets amounting to the snug sum of $4.778.,- 
469.13, with a net surplus of $1,011,690.37. 
This company has been in active business 
for thirty-eight years, during which time it 
has paid in losses $22,784,003.57. A policy in 
the Phoenix insures. The officers are: H. 
Kellogg, President; D. W. C. Skilton, Sec- 
retary; A. W. Jillson, Vice-president and 
Geo. H. Burdick. Assistant Secretary. 

THE ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

When the name of the 4itna Insurance 
Company of Hartford is mentioned one in- 
voluntarily feels like raising his hat. There 
is 1 Other company in the United States 
that is spoken of so affectionately and 
almost reverently as it. Its history is more 
interesting than a romance. One item will 
give aclue to the rest—namely, it has paid 
in losses in the sixty-nine years of its exist- 
ence no less a sum than $61,630,000. It has 
a cash capital of 4,000,000. It has 
assets of $9,528,388.97, and its net surplus is 
no less a sum than 43,345,058.04. It is not 
necessary to give a detailed notice of the 
#£tna; it speaks for itself, and we refer all 
our readers to its annual statement printed 
elsewhere in this paper. 


ORIENT INSU RANC E COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Orient Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., commenced business in Janu- 
ary, 1872. it has a cash cspital of *1,000,000, 
with total assets on the first day of. January, 
1888, of $1,641,375.76. The securities of the 
Orient are invested in some of the best pay- 
ing stocks‘ in the Eastern States, together 
with a large amount placed in banks, rail- 
road corporations and city and town stocks 
throughout the county, and, so far as we 
are able to discover, are first- class securities, 
The Orient has a surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $1,143,256.36. Any subscriber of 
THE INDEPENDENT having a policy in the 
Orient Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., may feel perfectly safe and secure. 
Its officers are, Charles B. Whiting, Presi 
dent, George B. Bodwell, Secretary. 


HARTFORD FIRE, INSUR ANCE 
NY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
ee inten is copied from one of our 
exchanges: 


“The Hartford Fire Insurance 
makes its seventy a annual statement this 
week, and it is one 1ich bears the closest scru- 
tiny, even in these severe days for fire insurance 


OF 


OF 








This convention has for some 
time been in the hands of a committee of 
the Senate, but has been suppressed. We 
do not remember that anybody has ever 
attempted to give areason why thieves 
not be returned, and there seems 
rsons who fly 
rather not be 
brought back to it. Do we want Canada’s 


COM- | 


Company | 


co ies. The Hartford has made a steady 
and eaeny gre growth during the year, increas 
its assets 946.45 to 608.97, an 


$5, 

the net surplus to the round sum of $1, 
a sum larger than its on by more than fitty 
percent. Its total cash income was $2,683,62 
and its expenditures (except dividends) $2, tie 
018.15. It has paid in cash dividends during the 
year $250,000, and after allowing for depreciation 
in securities ‘and increasing its re-insurance re- 
| serve $108,000, it still is able to show the very 

handsome sum of $146,273.07 added to its net sur- 
plus. This is an excellent showing for the oldest 
company in Hartford, and reflects credit on its 
management—George L. Chase, President; P. C. 
Royce, Secretary, and Thomas Turnbull, Assis- 
| tant Secretary.” 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The National has been doing business for 
seventeen years past and has an honorable 
and creditable record among the great fire 
insurance companies. It has a capital stock 
all cash of 31,000,000 which, with the other 
assets, is well and safely invested. Its net 
surplus over capital and all liabilities on 
the first day of January 1888 was #551,712.18 
and its total i $2,006,857.34. A pecu- 
liaritv of the National’s business seems to 
be that a very large proportion ofit is one 
year business. It is a safe and excellent 
company in every pempees. Its officers are 





James Nichols, President, E. G. Richards, 
Secretary. 

INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features, 


PENN ‘MUTUALLIFE 


QrCU RITY_ FROM LOSS ay -° RG] ARY, ROB 
OO BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDE 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN TH 


NE A MARPLE NREL PROOF BUILDING, 
82%i—331 CHESTNUT STREE 


cET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$2,000,0( 
any, 8 also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BU RGLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
#15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 











SECURITIES AND V ALUA ABLES of Ay: Aa sooner! 
tion, tacluding BONDS and STOCKS. EW. 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete. , taken for SAFE KEEPING. ON 
SPECT. at GUARANTY, AT 1 THE L OW EST RATES 


DEPOSITS OF MoNRY RECEIVED ON 


REST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MO DERATE CHARGE. 

The Company i oct a0 Sa eos eae ADMINISTRA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS ot every Sopnetotion, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional - curity, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 








| WILLS RECEIPTED FOR. AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


STEPHEN A. CAL DWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department 
{OBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTC TORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Rew ard W. Clark, John Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, 
George F. T a 
Henry C. Gi 





Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 





1888. 


National FIG LOSUrad 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash....... saws 


Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard... 
Unpaid Fire Lotkses and other Claims 


Net Surplus over 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





Widienstbbbdihidaeinenabddanaatel $1,000,000 OO 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 


Capital and all Liabitities 








$374,858 38 
80,286 78 





455,145 16 
551,712 18 


$2,006,857 34 


OOF He eee e tweens 





Qi site sntinrietinioses 


Cash Capital, 


do. 
do. 


do. 
Other Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


do. 


do. 


Total Assets, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, | Fire), 


Unpaid Losses, (Fire), 





“The Atna StillLeads.” - 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FE TNA 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1887. 


$4,000,000 00 
1,856,196 74 


9,630 08 
184,081 74 
66,500 00 


66,922 37 
3,345,058 04 


(Inland), 


(Inland, 





$9,528,388 97 


Losses Paid in 69 Years, $61,630,000 00 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
'| WM. B. CLARK, Asst. Secretary 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Capital Stock, paid up in cash, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, - 


GEO. B. BODWELL, Secretary, 
SEND 
a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 


month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


thereby securing the, Largest, Ablest, Best 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Outstanding Losses and all other Liabilities, - - 


Surplus, as vegards Policy-holders, 


Total Cash Assets, 





ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


N JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


$1,000,000 00 
£32,029 36 
66,090 O4 
1,143,256 36 


$1,641,375 76 


CHAS, B, WHITING. President. 
NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator. 
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New Englane 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


tia AE STTRE BE 


Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


e attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this c= 
pany, of issu Endowment Policies for isely 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life | Pol- 
ici These _ licies Sey =~? in the Annual distri- 
bution of s' are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-fo he law oO! 

‘ash surrender ond "paid-up insurance values in- 


dorsed on every 
° am phiets e ry of the New Feature may be 
nad on application at Company’ 's Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 











J, M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folliowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TANUATLY, 1886. ...... cc cecesecceececseees oe 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Premiums. ...........++++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886.........++-++++ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

eS ES TESTE $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

, es ee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 0 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

QatiematOE G6 6... cccccccccccsccccccccccceses 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
GUI GR BIBI, cccnccccccccctscccessccccsseces 285,254 68 

ATRBERR. ccccccceccccccsccccecce cocccccccccs $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third ef May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’Ss H. MARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 

SIAH 0. LOW, AMES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 

ILLIAM DEGR ; DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA ORGE Bul 3, 





E, ISAAC BE 
WILLIAM E H. MACY, EDW'D b'FLOYD.JoNES, 
JOHN D SRW THOMAS MAITLAND 

WILLIA M H. WEBB. JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P- BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
cause after three years 
ith Claims paid at once as poo as satisfactory 
are received at the ee o- 
Absolue security, combined w 


e | liber- 
ve assures the popularity oan - Xk of this Ooms " 
forms of Tontine Policies issued. 








isss. 
67TH SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phenix Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31st, 1887. 


CASH CAPITAL . . 


$2,000,000 00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$4,778,469 13, 


AS FOLLOWS : 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds 
Hartford Bank Stocks - - 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks - 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
meg E City and Water Bonds - 

Real Estate . - ~ - 


Loans on Collateral - - - - 


Real Estate Loans - % - 


Accumulated Interest and Rents - - 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS”) - ‘. - 


- - - - - ~ $382,573 68 
- - - - - 7,800 00 
- - - - - - 5081 76 00 
. - - . - 348.410 00 

- - - - . - 2,104,795 00 
- - - . - 107,350 00 

- - - - . - 1974 24 
. - - - . 32,570 00 

- - - - - - 810,350 00 
. - - . : 21.470 21 


#4, eT TS ACO 13 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital - - - - - - - $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses - - - - - - - 196,052 39 
Reserve for Reinsurance - - - - - - - - - 1,570,726 37 
NET SURPLUS - - - - - - - - - 1,011,690 37 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - . - - - . - $4,778,469 13 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$22,784 eee 57. 





H. KELLOGG, PRESIDENT. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, SECRETARY. 


W. JILLSON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


P56 ¥5000+cincerccewers $11,904,526 90 
ices a ctnted sceinnces 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


( New York, 100 Broadw: pr § 

Coutinoneal Brooklyn, cor. Court sengegue 

Buildings: ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 

Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ampleforalliciaims, 481,323 82 


Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplas.............s.ceseseees 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECIORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 




















GEORGE BLISS ALFRED, RA 

B. CHITTENDEN, NO. RIES 

M. WAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL OHN H. EA 

HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALEX. E. O BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMIL 
E. W. CORLIES JACOB WENDELL. 
J AMES FRASER, WM. A. 
Ww . LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dev”. 


AMERICAN)® 


Fire Instrance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Since sane 


POG. ccc cccccccsescvsccccscccccseed $1,324,976 02 
~ NEw RK, Jul ist, 1887. 

THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS BOS RE ‘VED: 

First—Thdt acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT 

be et to pe Dn payable on and after Jul 


That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
June Mth, 1887, wi 











for Ly: year end 
ve andine Scr for august Ba 
be'paid'on wh, "a ROLIUS, Secretary. 











LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 













THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. $2,301.868 “$2.01.868 68 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 








Weebly Market Review. 














VE UOTATIONS TO COUN- 
RY MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending Saturday, . Jan, 7th, 1888.] 
COFFEE. 
See Bice te cmceet Oe ear eee 31 @32 
ND tins dn igh ue dh ienamdiodkeusteianonan 238 @3l 
IR nc csVeccchecscesese 000.4000 23 @27 
Pdtraccipicasdesrasegbhanss ened 27 @23 
Dsbinsdinkassbendetobdacsenaeiteansetsus 20 @27 
TEA. 
Qoleng, Medium to Pings... 16 @75 
Young Hyson, 6 5 75 
English Breakfast, “ |. “1% @% 
SUGAR. 
Cut lent , Cubes 
ealeeeaac tie aaegapae 
Granulated, Standard 
Stan BER A 
Extra C White. . 
4 C Yellow. 


MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Feney 5 = Crop... 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fan oe aed 
Arroyo oo 


Codfah, boneless 0B. , a #®.. cbateeas 
Halibui _- lan amok woseeseenecs 
Herring, Medi Me om mY rabies ii 
 eeenaaee 
Pors 
RES IREES ae ae ertin Pea <° $1550 @$15 75 
is ca ceeiuesveu. cate —— @BW 
Clear Back............ ecvtingumn i600 @ 18 00 
NG 00 nGceed snepenteceene —— @160 


















oun, pet DEL... ..c--s.cee+- 70 @ 90 
res per bbl....5.....:.45 . 88 3 9 50 
EATS: 
Smoked Hams................ Ke 12 
“ _ Shoulders........... ‘ . 8 
DRESSED HOGS............ ..+.- ji oa % 
BUTTE i 
oi Fresh et vys tubs. . @ 
Prime pogmeeey, OS pasiedd wv 
Choice nga AG EN : @ 27 
Western, o deosy to good, tubs 3 ° 
«seer Ga cae paar ailan ted 
Fancy Cream, small _ 1336 
Fine State Factory........ _ 12 
Ramee Dairy, ......ccccses vee éceenee 19 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case......... -- bi] 
Pineapple. medium size. 4 in case......— 40 
Sehwelkuet, J American, Pee 19 
LARD. 
wooden pails, 20 Ibe., @ WD ..... ...ceeeeee 10 
Tiere *.. Di FOE RUS EM rN ho 
BG Ss as 5.00'o.i'as odee'eeneseea avearceeeee oe 
Weeden’ Ces OE OTS: <u acc ctncsiacnecsees 934 


FLOUR, MEAL, 
Winter L Wheat, epee Fancy Roller Patent, 
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Old and Young. 


HYMN FOR THE WHITE CROSS 
ARMY. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 





WHERE cold, wind-riven cloud-racks toss 
On Colorado’s summits high, 

The Mountain of the Holy Cross 
Uplifts its ensign to the sky. 


No fiercest rage of howling storm 

That cross of snow shall e’er molest ; 
No sunshine, flattering and warm, 

Its trust shall from the mountain wrest. 


The traveler, from a distant hight, 
Looks out across the mountain-land, 
And hails the slender cross of white, 
In pure, still beauty, calm and grand. 


So, on the heart of each true knight, 
Let us the holy White Cross show— 

A truth as clear as morning light; 
An honor pure as cross of snow. 


He only is the hero, who, 
Through ills that threaten or allure, 
Unsullied keeps his soul, and true, 
And holds hisshining cross secure, 


O happy land! whose heroes dare 
Todeem that Right has made their Might! 
O glorious land! whose sons shall wear 
Unstained and pure, the Cross of White! 
NEw YORK CITY. 


> —— 


THE EXPERIENCES OF FREEBORN 
FERRIS. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY JULIA SCHAYER. 
Part II. 

Six week have passed since Freeborn 
Ferris attended Senator Butterfield’s re. 
ception. Let us look in upon him 
again in his room in the highly respect- 
able house at which he has so far re- 
sided. 

It is near midnight, and the young man 
is seated at a table strewn with writing 
material,-letters and cards of invitation. 
There are many of the latter, for Ferris 
has made the most of his opportunities. 
Look at him wil. The most fastidious 
could find no fault with his appearance 
now. After all, being a fine fellow from 
head to foot, the Washington tailor has 
had an easy task. And the change is not 
merely external. Ferris is quick to 
learn, and the experience of years has 
been crowded into eventful six 
weeks. He already can smile with an 
almost blasé air at recollection of his first 
evening in society. Still lacking the 
suppleness of tongue to make himself a 
social star, his diffidence now takes the 
form of a sort of distinguished reserve 
that goes well with his fine figure, pale 
face, and dark, thoughtful eyes. At this 
moment his face is unusually pale, his 
eyes more melancholy than thoughtful, 
as they ruefully regard the tradesmen’s 
bills that are spread upon the table before 
him, and the package—a very slender 
package, indeed—of bank-notes lying in 
their midst. With grim deliberation he 
finally assigns to each bill an adequate 
portion of the notes. When he has 
reached the Jast, the package has become 
frightfully attenuated. Very little 1e- 
mains for the expenses of a young man 
of society for two weeks longer at the very 
least. In two weeks Congress will ad- 
journ, and so far nothing has come of his 
application for office. Senator Butter- 
field has become more and more inac- 
cessible, and, when seen. more and more 
distant and non-committal. 

Ferris has passed this evening in one of 
those unflinching and thorough overhaul- 
ings of one’s intimate self, common to 
conscientious people. The result has been 
a frenzy of remorse and self-demuncia- 
tion that has left him physically pros- 
trated. 

At last he is awake to the fact that he 
has been carrying on a ridiculous contest 
with Gobright, a man whom he deeply 
mistrusts, for the smiles of a young wo- 
man he has come to mistrust almost as 
profoundly. To make himself acceptable 
in the eyes of Harriet Butterfield and her 
set he had been acting with the folly of a 
boy in his teens. 

Compared with Gobright he had fre- 
quently told himself with specious confi- 
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dence, he had been very prudent. Where 
that gentleman had gotten up theater par- 
ties, he, Ferris, had indulged in lecture 
and concert tickets. Where Gobright 
had sent to Miss Butterfield Jacquemi- 
nots and Catherine Mermets, he had prof- 
fered the modest and less expensive vio- 
let or hyacinth; yet how the money had 
vanished! Of the funds he had brought 
with him, which had seemed to him such 
anample and gentlemanly sum, nothing 
remained. For days he had been grap- 
pling with the miserable thought that he 
must write to those trusting souls at home 
for reinforcements, and, strange to say, 
to-day had arrived a most characteristic 
letter from Aunt Persis, containing an 
order for a generous amount. 

‘*‘Seems to me,” wrote the good old 
soul, *‘ that Caleb Butterfield isn’t bestir- 
ring himself much on your account. He 
might know that you could not wait there 
forever. But I suppose it will be all right 
in the end. I guess you will need more 
money by this time with all your goings- 
on, Freeborn, and I send it along in this 
letter. It is mine, and you needn’t worry 
about it, for I don’t need it a mite. Don’t 
lose your head over any of those society 
girlse From all I read they don’t amount 
tomuch. One of our nice sensible Bur- 
bridge girls is worth a regiment of them.” 

‘* Poor old soul!” groaned Ferris; as he 
put the money-order in his pocket. ‘‘Her 
egg and butter-money, [ll wager! Oh, 
what a consummate ass and scoundrel I 
have been!” 

And what, he asked himself, had he 
gained by his folly? Worse than nothing. 
Miss Butterfield treated him with charm- 
ing familiarity. She was fond of intro- 
ducing him to people as ‘‘ the companion 
of her childhood’s joys,” or even, in those 
rare moments when they were slone 
together, of making picturesque use of 
the deserted, swallow-tenanted school- 
house, not forgetting coquettish  al- 
lusions to their sentimental correspond- 
ence through the medium of the post. 
office in the old stump; but in all this 
there was no ring of passion. For 
Gobright were reserved her sweetest 
stwniles, her lingering glances, her encour- 
aging tones. But worse than all this toa 
man of Ferris’s temperament, he had 
been finding himself gradually becoming 
disenchanted. To some men the destruc- 
tion of an ideal is a sharper trial than 
the sting of unrequited love. It had 
been forced upon his convictions that the 
girl, beautiful, vivacious, and bright as 
she was, had no depth. There was no 
warmth in her radiance, and more than 
once he had detected in her what to his 
absolutely sincere nature seemed akin 
to falsity and double-dealing, and this 
discovery had been a _ violent shock. 
So though he could not yet see the 
girl, or even think of her, without feel- 
ing his pulses stir slightly, or connect 
her in his thoughts with Gobright without 
some bitterness, he was in a fair way to 
gain control of himself, and that 
much. 

As tothe other matter, that, too, looked 
dubious. As has been said, the Senator’s 
manner had nothing in it to nourish hope, | 
and much to arouse all Ferris’s pristine 
distaste and hatred for the position in 
which he had placed himself. His stay 
in Washington had increased rather than 
diminished his sensitiveness on that point, 
yet there was one thing even worse than 
the office-seeker’s attitude—that was 
failure! the thought of returning home 
defeated in his object, was galland worm- 
wood to his proud, young spirit, all the 
bitterer that it had been against every in- 
stinct of his nature that he had under- 
taken the thing. No, failure would be 
unbearable; he must urge his claims, such 
as they were, upon Butterfield, and bide 
events, since he could not see his way 
clear to anything better. 

Meantime, retrenchment, rigid and 
complete. Cheap lodgings, cheap meals, 
and social obscurity. These plans were 
strictly carried out the very morning fol- 
lowing, and, having established himself in 
a back chamber of an unpretentious 
house in a by-street, Ferrisstarted out for 
a stroll until the hour for his intended sor- 
tie upon Senator Butterfield should ar- 
rive. 
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As hereached the pavement whom should 
he meet faceto face but the gentleman to 
whom Miss Butterfield had presented him 
on the evening of his first appearance in 
society, Mr. Grimke, in fact. Ferris had 
met this gentleman on various subse- 
quent occasions, and never without being 
strongly impressed by him; but engrossed 
as he had been by the circle into which he 
had been drawn, the acquaintance had 
not progresse1 much. 

Now, it was with something like resent- 
ment that Ferris noted the glance which 
the singular old gentleman cast upon the 
house he was just Jeaving, and the smile 
that hovered over his kindly yet satirical 
old face. 

“Ah, Mr. Ferris!” be exclaimed, cor- 
dially, ‘‘ delighted, indeed, to see you, and 
alone, too. May Iask if you were going 
anywhere in particular?” he added, ig- 
noring the young man’s rather distant 
response to his greeting. 

Ferris was obliged to reply in the 
negative. — 

** Come, then,” said the old man, genial- 
ly, linking his arm in that of Ferris, ‘‘‘I 
willlead you upand down,’ I might fin- 
ish the quotation, I suppose. I believe ‘I 
am feared’ a little ‘in field and town’; 
yet after all Iam a harmless sort of busy- 
body, who, having nothing better to do, 
spends his time pitying the follies and 
wniseries of his fellow-creatures. You 
have, as a stranger, seen something of the 
surface-life of Washington—let me, as an 
old resident, give you a dip or two below 
the surface. We are near the White 
House, Suppose we begin with that.” 

Ferris had visited that edifice; had even 
increased the area of his own experience 
and that of presidential boredom, by at- 
tending a public reception there. He said 
as much to Grimke. 

** You have seen nothing!” said Grimke, 
with one of his half-mocking, half-mel- 
ancholy smiles. ‘‘ Come!” 

Followed by Ferris he entered the 
White House, and ascending unquestion- 
eda broad flight of stairs, led the way 
into a large apartment, where, motioning 
to his companion to sit by his side, 
Grimke dropped upon a sofa and let his 
eyes sweep over the room. Ferris, too, 
became at once an interested observer. 

It was oppressively warm and silent in 
the room; a number of men and women 
with that look on their faces which tells 
the story of long-deferred hope desperate- 
ly clung to, sat motionless about it; mes- 
sengers were constantly passing and re- 
passing with noiseless feet and impassive 
faces. A perspective of inner halls and 
doorways, guarded by equally stoical 
door-keepers was visible through a door 
at the rear of the apartment. Up and 
down the stairway by which Grimke and 
his companion had ascended, a continu- 
ous stream of men was passing to and 
from some other portion of the building. 
No thinking, impressionable human be- 
ing could breathe the atmosphere of the 
place long without becoming conscious 
that it was charged with mighty forces, 
that under allthis incessant, noiseless ac- 
tivity lurked a terrible, invincible, merci- 
less power. 

‘** Here, said Grimke, in a low, rapid ut- 
terance, ‘*‘ you may see something of the 
working of our complex political machin- 
ery. Yonder in an inner apartment, 
safely intrenched behind, trusty secreta- 
ries, and door-keepers, and ushers, sits, 
during the hours assigned to public busi- 
ness, the President of the United States. 
Allof these people you see sitting about 
this anteroom belong to the great mass, 
to the rank and file. They are all wait- 
ing for that interview with the Executive 
that is said tobe the right of all Ameri- 
can citizens. Not one of them will ever 
getit. Each has something to ask; each 

believes that once the Presidential ear is 
reached, his or her request is sure to be 
granted. They recognize no limit to presi- 
dential power. Some of them may have 
heard of Lincoln's longing for an infectious 
disease, that he might have something 
he could give to every suppliant, but if so 
the story has for them no significance. 
They are civilly informed that as soon as 
the President is disengaged they will be 
admitted. The President never will be 
disengaged—for them, The men yousee 





ascending and descending the staircase 
yonder, those are the men who have pri- 
ority, who, entering unchallenged by an- 
other entrance, occupy every moment ef 
the Executive’s time. Yet still, day after 
day, these hapless wretches will continue 
to come here. Every day they will in- 
trust their cards, or notes of introduction, 
to these sphinx-like messengers, and sit, 
and wait; going away each day a little 
more worn and haggard, only to return 
the next to follow out the same program. 
Watch, now, the play goon. It will in- 
terest you mightily, fora while. It will 
be both tragicakand comical, it will even 
be tragical-comical-pastoral, for that 
wholesome-faced young man in the cor- 
ner, trying so heroically to conceal his 
awe-stricken embarrassment, has the mud 
of his native pastures still on his boot- 
soles. He wants a country post-office, 
perhaps, or thaybe a clerkship. He has 
a pocketful of lettersto the President, 
and feels dead sure of his prize, but is not 
enjoying himself at present, poor fellow ! 
Look at those women; not one of them 
young, or attractive, or well-dressed. 
That class need not haunt anterooms. see 
that fine fellow by the window, yonder? 
notice his eager glance at each messenger 
who enters, his swift lapse into dejection 
as the messenger passes him by unheeded. 
I know something about that fellow; he 
is from the West, and wantsa consul- 
ship. He, too, has any number of letters 
of introduction and indorsement; God 
save the mark! He has been here all 
winter—waiting. His application and 
other papers have been, he has been in- 
formed, duly filed. Do you know what 
that means ?” asked Grimke, with a sharp 
glance that sent the blood to Ferris’s 
brow. 

‘** Duly filed’ !" repeated Grimke; ‘‘the 
official bone flung to the starving beggar 
at the Civil Service gates! That poor 
misguided fellow,” he went on, referring 
again tothe young man in question, ‘‘ the 
nearest he ever got to the desired interview 
was at a public reception. He went there 
with a desperate boyish hope that the 
President, having, as he guilelessly sup- 
posed, perused the various documents 
upon which his hopes for recognition 
hang, would recognize his name—it is a 
name he has reason to be proud of, by 
the way—and become interested fh him. 
His heart beat high as he heard his name 
announced. ‘Mr. Cullomer ! proclaimed 
the master of ceremonies. ‘How do you 
do, Mr. Cullender ! murmured the Presi- 
dent. Poor fellow! Ihave no doubt he 
felt like a cullender as he passed on 00z- 
ing disappointment at every pore!” 

Presently the applicant for consular 
service rose nervously and went to a table 
in the center of the room. His clothing, 
elegant in material and make, was thread- 
bare in places, and, as he seated himself, 
Grimke looked at Ferris with a sardonic 
smile. 

‘* He has worn his clothing to tatters,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ sitting about in the ante- 
rooms of the great, waiting for some- 
thing that will never come. His is a des- 
perate case. If he puts a pistol to his tem- 
ple one fine day, it will not be the first 
instance of the kind. Whom the gods 
destroy, they first make mad.” 

In a species of fascinated stupor in 
which every faculty but that of percep- 
tion seemed drowned, Ferris sat, and 
looked, and listened. 

Now and then one of the haggard 
women in seedy mourning would rise, and 
with faded beseeching eyes put some 
question to a passing messenger, only to 
receive the inevitable head-shake as reply. 

A rubicund little old gentlemen finally 
entered the anteroom, and after some ques- 
tions testily delivered, made a determined 
effort to put aside the door-keepers and 
take His Excellency by storm. Being 
quietly but effectively repulsed, he grew 
very red indeed, and demanded of those 
present if this were America or Russia. 
He also wanted to be informed if the 
President was the servant of the people, 
or not. 

Receiving no reply to these conun- 
drums the little man puffed furiously 
away, in a highly inflammable state of 
mind. His advent had had the whole- 





some effect, at least, of breaking in upon 
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the spell which had fallen upon Ferris, 
and he joined heartily in Grimke’s laugh 
as they reached the outer air. 

‘“‘What we have just witnessed,” he 
said, when their amusement had subsided, 
‘is tremendously significant.” 

“That is only the first plunge,” said 
Grimke, smiling. ‘‘ Do you feel equal to 
another right away ?” 

‘*T believe not,” Ferris said. ruefully. 

‘*Well,” laughed the other, ‘‘I will tem- 
per the treatment to your constitutional 
powers of endurance. We will finish up 
with a stroll along the Avenue, and a 
lunch at Solari’s”. 

Ferris was in no mood now for the pro- 
posed interview, or attempt at an inter- 
view, with Senator Butterfield, and gave 
himself up to Grimke’s guidance without 
demur. The old gentleman's monologue, 
for such it was, Ferris saying little, as 
usual, filled him with wonder and de- 
light, Now caustic and even bitter, now 
gentle and melancholy, now light and 
mocking, now logical and profound, it 
was, as talk, the most remarkable Ferris 
had ever listened to. 

‘* Washington,” Grimke resumed, when 
they were at last comfortably installed in 
his pleasant bachelor quarters, ‘‘ say what 
they may of it, is not a whit better or 
worse than other large cities, but it is es- 
sentially different. Subjected as it is to 
upheava!s that affect all classes, life here 
is more intensely dramatic than else- 
where, it appears to me. The stranger, 
seeing the city’s beauty and luxury, its 
air of leisure and pleasure-taking, its 
awful respectability withal. never sus- 
pects thatthe air he is breathing is satu- 
rated with intrigue; that a large propor- 
tion of the well-mannered, well-dressed 
people he meets, carry quaking hearts in 
their bosoms, and eat their daily bread in 
fearand trembling. No city in the world 
offers richer material to dramatist or 
novelist. When the man or woman rises 
to whom is given D’Israeli’s knowledge of 
atfairs, Thackeray’s calm satire, Dickens’s 
broad sympathy and grotesque humor, 
Carlyle’s power of denunciation, and 
George Eliot’s philosophy and facility of 
expression, then look out for the great 
Washington novel. Ah, Ferris, the 
things I have seen, the things I have 
known! For twenty-five years a resident 
of Washington, for ten myself an office- 
holder, rescued from that position by 
a timely, yet quite unexpected, and 
I must say, undeserved legacy from 
a distant relative, I have made it 
my business to study the working of the 
Civil Service System, particularly upon 
the lives and characters of the men around 
me. One result of my observation is this: 
the career of a Department clerk, or, in- 
deed, of any man holding office in the 
United States Civil Service is, of all the 
pursuits of men the only one. so far as I 
have been able to discover, where ability, 
integrity, fidelity and earnestness of pur- 
pose count for absolutely nothing ! I have 
seen men who brought to their work every 
one of these qualities grow apathetic, 
careless and reckless, as this knowledge 
was brought home to them by sudden dis- 
missal for no cause but that their place 
was wanted for another man, or the pro- 
motion over their heads of men destitute 
of every quality named. I have seen 
how the consciousness of this, by de- 
priving duty of all zest and stimulus, 
eats like dry-rot into the character of 
men, destroying mental and moral fiber, 
so that too often when the blow falls the 
victim is incapable of adjusting himself to 
new relations, and unequal to enduring 
the sudden wrenching asunder of the old. 
Tragedies resulting from this deplorable 
system are of frequent occurrence—not 
always of the sort that fill the sensational 
columns of the newspapers, as when some 
poor wretch flings himself from his house- 
top, or splashes the walls of his home with 
his desperate brains, though these, too, oc- 
cur often enough—but the no less terrible 
tragedies of ruined lives and broken up 
homes. Ah, my dear Ferris,” G:imke con- 
tinued, fixing his eyes earnestly upon the 
young man’s face, ‘‘ let me come to the 
point. Iam an old man, and you will not 
take it amissif I speak freely. Your business 
at Washington is known to me. From 
the start I have felt a deep interest in you 








and have long désired to say what I now 
say, and what I would say to every young 
man in the country who is turning long- 
ing eyes toward Washington and Govern- 
mentservice—turr away from it, as you 
would from crime! It isacrime against 
your strong noble, young manhood. It 
means the death of all worthy ambitions, 
the wasting of all wholesome energies, 
the sapping of all the finer sentiments, 
thestupefying of all spontaneous emotions 
—in short it means mental and moral 
inertia, which is the worst of deaths. 
You may have failed in some direction— 
most men make failures in the beginning 
—but it is a fatal mistake to believe there- 
fore, that all is lost, or to dream of re- 
trieving the past, or securing the future, 
by hanging to that rottenest of supports, 
a Government position.” 

Grimke began pacing the floor; Ferris 
smiled sadiy. . 

‘* You misapprehend my case,” he said. 
“I do not dream of retrieving the past. 
My opportunities arrived and I failed to 
make the most of them, through no fault 
of my ownthough, God knows! As tothe 
future—I have no future. The position I 
have sought is merely the straw to the 
drowning man. I would not even stretch 
my hand out toward it but for others, to 
whom it means more than to me.” 

Grimke stopped walking, and laid his 
hand upon Ferris’s shoulder, giving it a 
gentle shake. 

‘*So! Matters are at that stage, are 
they?” he said, reproachfully. ‘‘ Come, 
come! that will not do! It’s your turn 
to talk now. Tell me all about yourself, 
and let us see if things are really as bad 
as you represent them.” 

There was no resisting the old man’s 
genial, sympathetic, sincere manner. 
Ferris, greatly stirred, gave Grimke such 
portions of his story as were pertinent to 
the occasion. 

“Well, now,” heartily exclaimed the 
old gentleman when he had finished, 
‘things are not so desperate after all! I 
might have spared myself and you all 
that rhetoric! Not only you have no 
special desire for a position under the 
Government, but there is not the least 
danger of your getting one! Your Sena- 
tor, mark my words, is going todo noth- 
ing for you.” . 

‘“‘But, said Ferris, the least bit re- 
sentfully, ‘‘ I have his promise.” 

Grimke smiled. 

“Yes, and no doubt when he made 
that promise he was disposed to keep it. 
But, my dear Ferris, the conditions are 
changed since then. Has not Senator 
Butterfield, like Jephthah, Judze of Israel, 

** One fair daughter and no more, 

The which he loveth passing well’? 
and if Rumor speaks truly, has not this 
daughter taken it into her head to fall in 
love with the brilliant Gobright, with his 
songs and nimble caperings, and general 
showy worthlessness? Now, when a royal 
princess stoops to love, what is to be 
done, but to raise the object of her desire 
as near to her level as_ possible? This hap- 
pens every day. If Harriet Buttertield is 
to marry Gobright, his future must be se- 
cured, and how else but by the august 
Senator’s influence? Your interests are 
naturally pushed aside to make way for 
his. There it is in a nutshell!” Ferris 
shrugged his shoulders in __ silence. 
He felt that Grimke was in the right on 
most points, at all events. 

** Ah!” went on Grimke, ‘‘you shrink 
from these harsh truths; you think mea 
bird of evilomen. But I assure you that 
I prophesy good as well. Now, in your 
case, for instance, I see all things work- 
ing for good—even this Washington expe- 
rience of yours will prove to have had its 
value. All that is wanted is patience. 
Shake the dust of this city from your 
feet, go home, open your books again, 
work and wait!” 

‘*TYthank you more than I can ever 
say,” Ferris said, greatly moved, ‘for 
these words. Since my father died, no 
one has spoken to me like this.” 

‘“ If you were my own son,” Grimke 
said, with great gentleness, ‘‘no more of 
my inmost heart could go outin words 
than has gone into these.” 

** There is one thing,” said Ferris, as he 
was about to go away, and he said it with 


considerable hesitation, ‘‘ about—Go- 
bright! Ican scarcely believe that But- 
terfield would espouse his cause. He 
knows the man very slightly—he seems 
to have no credentials, no antecedents 
that he cares to proclaim,and—why, Sena- 
tor Butterfield has known the Ferrises all 
his life !” 

‘IT see that you want to give the Sena- 
tora chance,” said Grimke, laughing in- 
dulgently, ‘‘and so be it. Wait a little 
longer. Meantime let me see you often.” 

This proved to be the case, for Ferris, 
having foresworn other society, and being 
forcibly attracted to Grimke, let no day 
pass without visiting him. 

The old man’s mental resources amazed 
him. He seemed to have absorbed knowl- 
edge without effort. The literature of all 
nations was familiar to him, there was 
no cessation to his easy flow of talk upon 
all manner of topics. A man of similar 
gifts might have found this offensive; 
Ferris, who was no talker, found it sim- 
ply a delight. 

Each time that he left the old gentle- 
man’s presence it was with renewed con- 
fidence and hope, and greater impetus in 
the direction of his early aims and efforts. 
His physical condition, which had all 
along been insensibly i:nproving. felt, too, 
the invigorating influence, his very mien 
and voice expressed it. Although urged 
thereto by Grimke, he could not quite 
make up his mind to withdraw his appli- 
cation for a place, for, situated as he was, 
he could not conscientiously turn his back 
upon anything that promised temporary 
relief from pecuniary embarrassment. 
But he nu longer laid much stress upon 
it; the drowning man felt solid earth be- 
neath his feet, and no longer grasped at 
straws. And under Grimke’s inspiration 

other feasible plans for the future were 
taking tangible forms. It was, therefore, 
without much sinking of spirit that Fer- 
ris was enabled to read the following let- 


journment of Congress: 

“My dear Ferris: I regret to say 
that up to date my efforts in your be- 
half have been fruitless, and it is not likely 
that anything further can be done at pres- 
ent in the matter. Your papers have been 
duly filed, however’’—Ferris had tosmile at 
this point—‘‘and should matters at any 
time take a favorable turn you will be 
promptly notified. With profound regards 
to youresteemed mother, and best wishes 
for your success in life, believe me, 

“* Yours truly, 
‘* CALEB BUTTERFIELD," 
i (t,o 

Ferris laughed aloud when he had 
got to the end of the epistle, and imme- 
diately wrote the following reply: 

TO THE Hon. CALEB BUTTERFIELD. 


Sir:—Your letter is received. Please con- 
sider my application for a position in the U. 
S. Civil Service as withdrawn,and be so kind 
as to secure the return of the papers filed 
with it at yourconvenience. Regretting the 
trouble you may have incurred on my ac- 
count, and with thanks for the interest ex- 
pressed in my behalf, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
‘* FREEBORN FERRIS.” 


There was no longer any excuse for 
lingering in Washington, but, of course, 
he could not leave the city without pay- 
ing a parting call at the Butterfield resi- 
dence, which he accordingly did. The 
Senator was out. Miss Butterfield re- 
ceived him alone excusing her mother’s 
non-appearance with the traditional fem- 
inine plea of a headache. 

There was in the girl’s manner of greet- 
ing him a mingling of pleasure at the 
meeting, and reproach at his long neg- 
lect which a few weeks before would have 
thrilled him to his finger ends. Now it 
left him perfectly cool, and he met the 
brilliant gray eyes with so steady and un- 
concerned a look, that even this finished 
young society expert was dumbfounded. 
Something very like embarrassment over- 
took her. Ferrissaw and wondered. He 
could not know that Miss Harriet’s tem- 
porary loss of aplomb was due only in 
part to his changed attitude; that a little 
scene which had just taken place in the 
chamber overhead had somewhat to do 
with it. This scene the reader may as well 
be acquainted with before going further. 





It was in Mrs, Butterfield’s own room, 


ter, received just two days before the ad- 


where she was sitting reading in.com- 
pany with her daughter when Ferris’s 
cards were brought up. 

‘‘For Mrs. and Miss Butterfield,” re- 
marked the officious menial, and retired. 

‘‘There!” exclaimed Mrs. Butterfield, 
flushing all over her broad, kind face. 
‘‘ There! Just as I expected and dreaded! 
He has come to say good-bye! Harriet, 
you'll have to make some excuse for me. 
Ican't godown. I can never look that 
boy in the face again—the way he’s been 
treated!” . 

“Now, Mamma,” said Harriet, already 
before the mirror touching up a very be- 
coming coiffure, ‘don’t be silly! ‘Treat- 
ed! I'm sure J have been awfully nice to 
Mr. Ferris.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs, Butterfield, with tears 
in her kind, blue eyes, and bitterness in 
her voice---‘‘yes; if ‘awfully nice’ means to 
encourage a young man to spend money 
on you when you knew how poor he was, 
and what he was here for! ‘Awfully 
nice,’ indeed!” 

‘*Could I tell him that he couldn’t af- 
ford to buy flowers, and such things?” re- 
plied Miss Harriet, calmly. ‘‘A man ought 
to have more sense!” which was so un- 
doubtedly true a proposition that Mrs. 
Butterfield could not gainsay it. 

‘* And your father,” she went on, with 
increasing heat, ‘tI suppose he would 
say that he has been ‘awfully nice’ to 
Freeborn, too! Letting him hang on 
here week after week, and holding out 
hopes to him, and then dropping him at 
last like a hot potato! It’s a cruel 
shame!” 

‘*T hope you are not going to hold me 
responsible for my father’s acts,” re- 
marked Miss Harriet, walking toward the 
door. 

‘*Yes, I do!” responded Mrs. Butterfield, 
excitedly. ‘‘I know Caleb meant well by 
Freeborn, and intended to do something 
for him. and he would have done it, too, 
if it had not been for you and your Go- 
brights.” 

Miss Butterfield looked over her shoul- 
der at her mother, with an expression so 
like her father that the old lady quailed a 
little. ~e 

‘* My Gobrights,” said the girl, coia!” 
‘‘About how many Gobrights do youcred- 
it me with possessing, Mamma dear ?” 

Then, with an exasperating little laugh, 
she was gone, not quite unscathed from 
the encounter, but feeling herself victori- 
ous, nevertheless 

** Her father over again!” helplessly 
sighed Mrs. Butterfield. ‘ That Go- 
bright!” she repeated, vindictively. ‘‘How 
many, indeed! I should say one was quite 
enough! Poor Freeborn!” 

And after these exclamations, delivered 
at long intervals, the poor lady wiped her 
eyes and resumed her interrupted read- 
ing. 

** You have shamefully neglected your 
old friends,” said Miss Harriet to Ferris, 
the first greetings over. ‘‘ Have you been 
ill ? You do not look asif you had.” 

And this was true. The young man had 
never looked better. There was that 
about him which set all Miss Harriet’s 
arts at defiance, and baffled her wits to 
penetrate. It was not at all thetrue dis- 
appointed-office-seeker’s mien. Ferris 
looked neither like suicide nor flight. He 
was admirably unconcerned, and unusu- 
ally animated, but made his call as brief 
as possible. Miss Butterfield made no ef- 
fort to detain him, but was lavish in ex- 
pressions of regret at his departure, and 
prognostications that he would some time 
return. 

** Oh, you will come again!” she archly 
asserted, as Ferris expressed some doubts 
on the subject. ‘‘ People always do; they 
could not go away if they did not hope to 
come again some time.” 

Ferris wondered at his coolness under 
the fire of those dazzling eyes; she was still 
he could not help acknowledging, the 
most dangerously fascinating girl he had 
ever seen, butas he took her hand at 
parting not the slightest quickening of 
his pulse ensued. 

As he descended the outer steps he met 
Gobright, arrayed with the utmost ele- 
gance, and carrying himself with quite 
the air of a conquering hero; yet. Ferris, 





though he would not willingly have met 
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the fellow, was able to meet his all-too- 
vrdial greeting with a dignity and com- 
posure as puzzling to Gobright as it had 
been to Miss Butterfield. 

The journals of that evening contained 
the announcement of the appointment of 
Alonzo Gobright, of Rhode Island, to a 
Deputy Auditorship, the announcement 
being accompanied bya glowing tribute 
to the young man’s remarkable fitness for 
the position. Ferris could not but con- 
clude that the princess was having her 
reyal way. 


That night Ferris left Washington. 
Grimke’s face, his inspiriting words and 
magnetic hand pressure, were the last in 
the series of impressions he carried away 
with him from the city he had entered 
two months before, in what a different 
mood! Two months! Could it be pos- 
sible? What had he not lived through 
in those eventful two months! Placing 
the good and the evil, the agreeable and 
the unpleasant, in the balance, had he 
gained or lost by the intense experiences 
they had brought him? There was no 
hesitation in deciding this question. 

They had shown him his weakness, but 
they had also proved to him his strength. 
They had brought him failure, but the 
more he thought of it, the more firmly 
convinced he was that it was the luckiest 
failure that ever befell a man; and more 
than everything, he had in Grimke gained 
a friend, an acquisition which had en- 
riched his life incalculably. Through 
Grimke had heregained hope and faith, 
faith in God, faith in himself, and in his 
joint heritage in all that makes the value 
of existence. 

Ferris had not announced his home- 
coming, and had timed his arrival so that 
he might reach Burbridge after dark; con- 
sequently he met atthe station scarcely 
any one who knew him, and by making a 
cutacross the fields, reached Ferris Hill 
in a short time, and without meeting any 
acquaintance by the way, which was what 
he desired. He felt strong enough for 
further tussles with Fate, but not quite 
equal to encountering Burbridge wit! 

It was past eight o’clock when he came 
in sight ofhis home. There was no moon, 
but myriads of stars shone splendidly in 
the deep azure, and the great hip-roofed 
house, the mighty elms, the ancient pop- 
lars, all the familiar surroundings, stood 
out distinctly against the glittering sky 
and snow-covered earth. Over one of the 
windows of the living-room the curtains 
had not been drawn, and a broad, taper- 
ing shaft of lamp-light streamed out over 
the white slope of the lawn almost to the 
road-side. Up this golden path Ferris 
noiselessly made his way, and looked cau- 
tiously intothe room. His heart leaped, 
and his eyes grew moist at sight of the 
dear home faces upon which the lamp-light 
softly fell. 

The low-ceiled room, the quaintly pa- 
pered walls hung with curious old engrav- 
ings, the bookcases filled with the litera- 
ture our grandfathers loved, the solid 
old furniture, the hgh black mantel with 
its time-honored ornaments, the old clock 
in the corner, the center table supporting 
the lamp and the great worn Bible, beside 
which still lay, as in his life-time,the dead 
Squire’s leathern spectacle case ; all these 
things spoke to the youth with tongues 
whose eloquence none of all the fine draw- 
ing-rooms filled with modern splendors 
he had recently seen, could ever match. 
The whole world beside might give itself 
over to greed, and self-indulgence, and 
fraud, but here in the four walls of his 
home he would always find truth, and un- 
selfishnes+,and affection, and God-fearing, 
God-loving simplicity of thought and ac- 
tion. 

For some time Ferris kept up his watch; 
the scene warmed his heart, and held him 
under a sort of spell. That which had 
happened to him during the past two 
months grew more and more unreal and 
remote, this only was real and tangible. 

His mother sat drooping and dozing 
over her knitting by the glowing stove; 
Aunt Persis, alert and vigorous, was sew- 
ing, with her customary air of having 
something in hand that was wanted im- 
mediately, and by no means to be dis- 
pensed with; Jane was knitting steadily, 











her aquiline, serious face turned now and 

then toward , who, blooming and 
sweet as her name, was reading aloud 
from the Burbridge Weekly Herald. Her 
high-pitched voice and clear enunciation 
brought every word to the ears of the 
eaves-dropper. He smiled as he listened 
—Rose was reading the Washington news, 
condensed and sifted to suit the needs of a 
rural population. At the end of the par- 
agraph she laid the paper down,and Ferris 
saw a wistful,anxious look steal over her 
face that was reflected in the countenan- 
ces of Jane and Aunt Persis. A silence 
of some minutes rested over the group, 
broken by Rose. 

‘‘T wonder why Free doesn’t write!” 
she said, with a little sigh. 

‘*T guess I can tell ye why!” spoke up 
Aunt Persis, promptly. ‘‘ Caleb Butter- 
field has done just what I expected he’d 
do—and that is nothing! I shouldn’t be 
amite surprised to see Freeborn come 
walking in at any moment—not a mite !” 

‘* Nor I either !” quavered Mrs. Ferris, 
aroused by the mention of her son’s name. 
‘*My nose has been itching all day, and 
there was a strangerin my teacup to- 
night, and last night, too!” 

At this the other woman smiled faint- 
ly, and at the same moment the door into 
the hall opened, and a ringing voice an- 
nounced: 7 

‘*His Excellency, Freeborn Ferris, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Empire of No- 
where !” 

There was a jubilantcry, a rush, and 
the young man was smothered in a four- 
fold embrace—even New England self- 
poise had been upset by the suddenness 
of his appearance—and it was some min- 
utes before he emerged and sank laughing 
and flushed intoa chair. Then all four of 
the women stood off and gazed at him 
adoringly and admiringly, and this was 
rather more than he could bear. 

‘Aunt Perse,” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh that wassingularly harsh all of a 
sudden, and a voice that choked and 
trembled—‘' Aunt Perse,I am villainously 
hungry. Are there any husks?” 





Now it seemed truly, as Grimke had 
predicted, that Ferris had reached the last 
turn in the very crooked lane he had 
been treading. The tangled web of life 
which had resisted all his previous en- 
deavors now disentanled itself without 
any effort on his part whatever. 

Ferris’s physical and mental regenera- 
tion had doubtless much to do with this 
state of things, but the unexpected return 
from the West of a former unsuccessful 
suitor of Rose Ferris—the man whom, of 
all the world Ferris would havechosen for 
the place—just in time to undertake the 
management of the farm, certainly was 
due to no perspicuity on the part of Ferris; 
but solely to the sturdy farmer’s determi- 
nation to renew his suit, and, be it gladly 
recorded, this time with better success. 

This great burden lifted, and Ferris 
free to act, again Fate smiled. A posi- 
tion as principal of a flourishing seminary 
ina small neighboring town where Fer- 
ris had once taught school was offered 
him, and joyfully accepted. 

It was a modest start, but it was in the 
right direction, and from this point the 
young man’s career steadily broadened 
and mounted, bringing him in course of 
time to the eminence he now occupies 
among the scholars of our day. 

The prediction of Harriet Butterfield 
that he would some time return to Wash- 
ington has been verified. He has been 
there, and as the welcome guest of the 
proudest and greatest in that brilliant cap- 
ital. 

He has met there many old acquaint- 
ances, besides the venerable Grimke whom 
he regards as the good genius of his life. 
The old man, but little changed in ap- 
pearance, still paces the wreck-strewn 
coast of Civil Service, flourishing his dan- 
ger signal, or lending a helping hand to 
the cast-away, as occasionjoffers, loved by 
some, misunderstood by many, scoffed at 
by the world at large, as is the fate of 
men like him. 

Ferris also encountered his fellow- 
lodger, the supple and brilliant Gobright, 
who, by dint of specious glitter, unlim- 
ited assurance, and the influence of his 





father-in-law, the Hon. Caleb Butterfield, 
has made great strides in the direction of 
fortune and distinction in public life. 
Ferris envies him nothing—not even his 
dazzlingly, beautiful wife, who has turned 
the heads of princes and potentates on 
two continents. The last vestige of love- 
glamour faded long, long ago, and one of 
those ‘‘ nice, sensible Burbridge girls” has 
been for years his solace and pride. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
aa See oe 
BREAD CRUMBS. 
BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


DEAR little bird, how could you know, 
As across the Park you flew, 

That over the cruelly frozen ground 
I was scattering crumbs for you ? 





From a mile away, it seemed to me, 
You saw them over the snow. 

What a tiny eye to see so far! 
What a wise little heart to know! 


How did youknow that they were crumbs? 
And even if that you knew, 

How could you be so happily sure 
That they were crumbs for you? 


Sometimes I think I see beautiful crumbs 
Beyond the snow for me; 

But if I really want to know, 
I must travel over to see. 


Sometimes they are crumbs; but never- 
theless 
I discover, once over there, 
. That they are somebody else’s crumbs, 
That I must not even share. 


Oh! for those wonderful eyes of yours, 
That can tell just where to go! 
Such a tiny eye to see so far! 
Such a wise little heart to know! 
New YorK City. 


ap 
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BEN AND MOUSER. 


BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 











‘*ImMust get rid of Mouser,” said old 
Miss Tecket, coming up from the cellar 
one warm summer morning, with an 
empty pitcher in her hand. ‘‘ Last week 
she broke that pane in the cellar window, 
and now she has overturned the cream I 
left on the cellar table last night. I used 
to think I could trust her anywhere; but 
there’s no trustin’ her now. Ben, you'll 
have to drown her, and the sooner you 
do it the better.” 

Ben, who was Miss Tecket’s grand-neph- 
ew, looked up from the book he was read- 
ing witha face so white and frightened 
that it was well Miss Tecket did not see 
it. 

‘*Drown Mouser!” he said, looking at 
the great gray cat lying on the cushion 
of the big wooden rocking-chair. ‘Oh, 
Aunt Tabitha !” 

‘Yes; you can take her over to Moore’s 
pond this very morning, soon’s we’ve 
done breakfast. Seems hard, of course, 
but it’s got tobe done. I can’t afford to 
have her go on with her mischief, ’n’ the 
sooner she’s gone the better. There’s no 
tellin’ what she’d be up to next.” 

‘* But you’ve had her so long,” faltered 
Ben. ‘* Don’tdrown her.” 

Miss Tecket stopped short in the act of 
taking the tea-pot from the stove, and 
fixed her sharp blue eyes sternly on her 
small nephew. 

‘‘What do you mean by tryin’ to beg 
her off?’ she asked, # a severe tone. 
‘* You ought to know there isn't any use 
talkin’ when my mind’s made up. The 
cat’s got to be drowned ’n you've got to 
drown her: that’s all there is of it. Now 
don’t say another word, but sit up ’n eat 
your breakfast.” 

Ben “sat up” as desired, but he didn’t 
eat much breakfast. He kept looking at 
Mouser sleeping peacefully in the old 
chair, blissfully unconscious of the cruel 
fate to which her mistress had consigned 
her. 

‘* You can get that old canvas bag out 
of the wood-shed, ’n a piece o’ that old 
clothes-line a-hangin’ up there,” said Miss 
Tecket, as Ben rose from the table. ‘‘ Be 
sure to put a big stone in when you get 
to the pond, ’n tie the bag tight. I don’t 
want no foolishness. Once well done is 
twice done, you know; ’n if that cat 
comes back you'll get a whippin’ you'll 
be pretty sure to remember.” 

Ben went slowly into the woodshed, 








and slowly, very slowly, took the canvas 
bag from the peg, and cut off a piece of 
the old clothes-lipe. 

**T—I wish I dared tell her,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘ but she’d half kill me.” 

‘* What keeps you ?” called Miss Tecket 
impatiently from the kitchen. ‘‘ You 
needn’t say you can’t find the bag, for I 
saw it hangin’ there only this mornin’.” 

‘*T don’t dare tell her,” sighed Ben, as 
he left the shed and closed the door be- 
hind him. ‘It’s no use to even think of 
it.” 

Mouser fought like a fury when Ben 
tried to put her in the bag, and Miss 
Tecket had to come to his assistance. 
Her hands were scratched and bleeding 
when at last the cat was secured. 

‘*Take her off now, ’n don’t fool any 
time away at the pond. I'll give ye jest 
half an hour,” the old lady said, as Ben 
went out, carrying his struggling, scratch- 
ing burden. 

Moore’s pond was in a large field ad- 
joining the small pasture owned by Miss 
Tecket, and Ben soou reached it. But in- 
stead of obeying his aunt’s orders to get 
the unpleasant business over as quickly 
as possible, he put the bag under a tree 
and sat down beside it. 

He was only ten years old,and five of 
those years had been spent under the roof 
of Miss Tecket, who was almost his only 
relative. She did not mean to be cruel or 
unkind, but she had old-fashioned, rigid 
ideas about managing boys, and believed 
in the use of the rod. Poor little Ben 
was whipped for every trifling offense, 
and had grown very timid. He had a 
nervous terror of his aunt’s displeasure, 
and now the mere thought of confessing 
that he had broken the pane and spilled 
the milk made him shake as if with the 
ague. 

His ball had struck the pane one after- 
noon when Miss Tecket had been making 
a call at a neighbor's, and he had run off 
to the woods and stayed there until supper 
time, when he had returned home in full 
expectation of a whipping. But Miss 
Tecket had found Mouser in the cellar, 
and had blamed her for the broken glass, 
much to Ben’s relief. He had resolved to 
be exceedingly careful in the future; but, 
unfortunately, in closing the trap door 
of the cellar for the night, he had stum- 
bled against the table, and over went the 
cream pitcher! 

Miss Tecket had just gone up-stairs to 
bed, so she did not discover her loss until 
the following morning, and then, strange- 
ly enough, it seemed to Ben, she had 
thought Mouser the culprit. 

And now Mouser, poor,innocent Mouser, 
was to be drowned! Ben was much at- 
tached to her, and felt as if it were a 
murder he was about to commit, and 
wondered if, after the dreadful deed was 
done, he would ever know another happy 
hour. 

There was a high bank to the pond on 
the side on which he sat,and the water 
was several feet deep there. A heavy 
stone would sink the bag at once, and it 
would never come up again. But Ben 
didn’t even look for the stone. 

He tried, instead, to think of some place 
where hecould hide the cat, and could 
feed her secretly every day; but gave this 
idea up when he reflected that this would 
involve telling his aunt a deliberate false- 
hood; and of course the cat would escape 
from confinement sooner or later and 
betray him. 

He wished his aunt had asked him'about 
the broken pane and the cream. Then he 
would have had the courage to confess, 
and would not have been in his present 
difficulty. But now he felt that confession 
was not to be thought of for a moment. 
His aunt would be doubly hard upon him 
for not having confessed in the begin- 
ning. 

The cat mewed and scratched, and 
rolled over and over in her efforts to re- 
gain her liberty; but Ben paid no atten- 
tion to her, so earnestly was he trying to 
think!of some way by which he could avoid 
drowning her. . 

‘“‘Tean’t drown her, that’s sure,” he 
muttered; and then, hearing footsteps, he 
look around, and saw his aunt not five 
feet distant. 

“« Jest as I expected!” she cried, in an 
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angry voice. “ I might as well done the 
thing myself in the first place. I wonder 
ye ain’t ashamed to face me, making me 
come all the way down here in this br’il- 
in’sun. Here, give methe cat, ’n’ look 
‘round for astone; it won’t take me long 
to drown her!” 

Ben started to his feet, gazed wildly 
around him for a moment, and then flung 
himself desperately upon the canvas bag 
and its miserable prisoner. 

** Don’t drown her!” he gasped. ‘* She 
didn’t break the glass or spill the cream, 
Aunt Tabitha. I—I—TI did it.” 

He was conscious of being jerked to 
his feet, and of standing before his aunt 
a moment while she glared at him. Then— 
perhaps the sun was too hot for him, and 
he was weak from having eaten no 
breakfast—everything seemed to be going 
round and round; his aunt’s voice tell- 
ing him he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self, sounded a long way off; he threw 
out his hands wildly to grasp the old 
tree that seemed about to whirl past 
him, and missing it went staggering back 
over the bank of the pond. 


When Ben became conscious again of 
existence, he was lying in his own little 
bed in the L room, and there was a table 
beside him with some bottles on it anda 
cup. He wondered why he was in bed 
in the daytime, and, thinking that per- 
haps he was dreaming, put out his hand 
tofeel around him. It touched some- 
thing warm, furry and soft, and turning 
over slowly, he saw old Mouser curled up 
beside him on the patchwork quilt. 

‘*Mouser,” he said. and, oh, how very 
weak his voice sounded! ‘are you here? 
I thought ’— 

He stopped, for some one, sitting ina 
chair by the window, had risen and come 
close the bed. 

‘*She’s here ’n’ likely to stay.” It was 
his aunt’s voice, but it sounded wonder- 
fully kind end gentle. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to 
ask ye again to drown her, no matter 
what happens, ’n’ I guess there won't be 
any call for you to try to drown yourself, 
either. I’ve been thinkin’ over things 
since you’ve been sick, Ben, ’n’ I seeI 
ain’t been takin’ the right way with you. 
I’ve talked it over with Doctor Boyd, too. 
He’s brought up six boys, ’n’ he’d oughter 
know how to manage ’em; ’n’ I'm goin’ 
to try his plan after this. I’ve got the 
sense to see I’ve been on the wrong track, 
‘n’ I ain’t ashamed to say so.” 

Ben, though much surprised by this 
confession, was too weak to reply, except 
by a faint smile; but Miss Tecket did not 
seem to desire anything more, and added 
to his astonishment by bending over him 
and giving him a hearty kiss. 

Dr. Boyd’s plan worked wonders with 
poor little Ben. He actually grew to love 
his stern aunt, and was so useful and 
obedient that she was often heard to say 
she didn’t know what she would do with- 
out him. 

And Ben, in his innucence, ascribed his 
happiness entirely to Mouser, and never 
failed to treat that venerable cat with the 
greatest attention and respect. Whether 
Mouser understvod it or not I can’t say ; 
but she certainly appreciated it, and no 


doubt forgave Ben freely for that uncom- 
fortable hour he had caused her to spend 
in the canvas bag. 


W ASHINGTON, D. C. 
a 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


oo*oo0 
0oo*oO 
00x00 
oo0o*00 
oo0o*o0o0 
oo*00 
oo0o*O0o0 
oc * 00 
o0*o00 
oo0*Oo0o0 
0o0*00 


Syncopate an article of furniture, and 
leave a story. 

Syncopate a sentiment announced at 
drinking, and leave thrown up. 

Syncopate relating to life, and leave a 
small bottle. 

Syncopate part of a flower, and leave a 
loud noise, 





Syncopate a healing compound, and leave 
to rescue. 

Syncopate a female relative, and leave 
delicious. _ 

Syncopate a weapon, and leave to make 
angry. 

Syncopate a mark notinga pause, and 
leave an animal. 

Syncopate a step, and leave tumult. 

Syncopate an animal, and leave a row. 

Syncopate a mixture of flour and water, 
and leave the head. 

The syncopated letters give our treasured 
trophies of victory. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From Fulda to Breda. 


Fulda 
*&e*# ee 
* tet 
*# tee € 
* ee Ht 
* et & & & 
Breda 
1. Fulda. 


2. The middle of a pedestal. 
A woman’s name. 

4. A black bird. 
5. Poison. 
6. 
2 


x 


A game of cards played by threes 
Breda. H. 
FRENCH SAYING. 
My 7, 16, 10, 29, 2, 28, 17, 6, Philosophe an- 
cien. 
My 27, 25, 34, Ville de France. 
My 8, 20, 1, 6, 14, 4, 11, 31, 21, Homme céle- 
bre. 
My 23, 11, 32, 15, 22, 33, 12, 
de France. 
My 18, 24, 9, 30, N’est pas agréable. 
My 31, 26, 3,34, On peut obtenir par dil- 
igence. E. W. C. 


19, 18, 5, Ville 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From St. Louis to Randolph. 
St Louis 
> "ia a obi ice 
a ee 
&#e#ee#t & & 
Randolph. 

1. St. Louis. 

2. A small division of land. 

3. A mark to designate a boundary. 

4. One who notes. 

5. A message. 

6. Randolph. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1. Scoured tin. 

2. One last quince. 

3. ’Tis blue, Una! 

4. Anne pouts so! 

5. I reveal not. 

6. ’Tis store vinegar. 

7. Tiny tiger. 

8. A strange poem 

9. Grant us fire. 

E. W. C. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In belting and melting, 
In humming and drumming, 
Tn leaven and seven, 
In leather and tether, 
fn otter and hotter, 
In fatten and batten, 
In rigor and vigor, 
In mellow and fellow, 
In fasting and lasting, 
In twenty and plenty, 
Tn saddened and gladdened, 
In pander and gander, 
In bandy and handy. 

The letters to be found in the left-hand 
words form the initials of an acrostic. The 
letters in the left-hand words form the 
finals. The initials and finals conjoined 
forma mere. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 5TH. 
CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 
Ra 


u 
Tu 
s 
t 


<4 


--) 
Spete SPO aes 


t 
h O 
o U 
iN 
iD 
iz 
waA 
a B 
o L 
h E 


QaQAAKAROULD 


com» 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC FROM THE SYNCOPATED 
LETTERS. 


R Retort T 
O Odessa A 
U Uncurb B 
N Nickel L 
D Desire E 








Selections. 


MOTHER COUNTRY. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 








Ou! what is that country, 
And where can it be, 
Not mine own country, 
But dearer far to me ? 
Yet mine own country, 
If I one day shall see 
Its spices and cedars, 
Its gold and ivory. 


As I lie dreaming, 
It rises, that land ; 
There rises before me 
Its green, golden strand, 
With the bowing cedars 
And the shining sand ; 
It sparkles and flashes 
Like a shaken brand. 


Do angels lean nearer 
While I lie and long ? 
I see their soft plumage 
And catch their windy song 
Like the rise of a hi igh tide, 
Sweeping full and strong, 
I heard the outskirts 
Of their reverend throng, 


Oh! what is a king here, 
Or what is a boor ? 
Here all starve together, 
All dwarfed an 
Here Death’s hand Rcabith 
At door after door; 
He thins the dancers 
From the festal floor. 


Oh! what isa handmaid, 
Or what is a queen ? 
All must lie down together 
Where the turf is green. 
The foulest face hidden, 
The fairest not seen; 
Gone as if never 
They had breathed or been, 


Gone from sweet sunshine 
Underneath the sod, 

Turned from warm flesh and blood 
To senseless cl 

Gone as if never 
They had toiled or trod, 

Gone out of sight of all 
Except our God. 


Shut into silence 
From the accusto med song ; 
Shut into solitude 
From all earth’s throng. 
Run down, though swift of foot, 
Thrust down, though strong; 
Life made an end of, 
Seemed it short or long. 


Life made an end of, 
Life but just: begun; 

Life finished — 
Its last san 

Life new-born with the morrow, 
Fresh as the sun; 

While done is done forever : 
Undone, undone. 


And if that life is life, 
This is but a breath, 
The passage of a dream 
And the shadow of death ; 
Buta vain shadow 
If one considereth ; 
Vanity of vanities, 
As the Preacher saith. 





MILLIONAIRE HEARST. 





OnE of the most successful mining men 
on the Pacific Coast 1s George Hearst, re- 
cently elected by the Democrats as United 
States Senator from California. Hearst 
is a plain old Missourian, of small educa- 
tion and no polish of manners. He has 
spent most of his life in rough mining 
camps. Upon mines and quarts mining 
his judgment is almost infallible. Since 
then he has touched nothing which did 
not turn into gold. He owns the richest 
mine in Montana; he has valuable mines 
in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Mexico. 

When he began to appear as a power, 
Haggin and Tevis invited him to become 
an Coastal with them. Thus he has ac- 





quired large interests in California lands. 


He is a man slow of speech and of action. 
He hesitates over a decision, but he can 
be rapid when the occasion calls for 
prompt action. Thus he had been negoti- 
ating for a large Mexican ranch just over 
the border, which had been allowed to go 
to ruin because it was on the trail that 
Geronimo always used when on one of his 
periodical raids. Hearst got early intelli- 
gence of the capture of the Apache chief, 
and secured the land at about twenty 
cents an acre. For two hundred thousand 
dollars he obtained a body of rich iand 
that is worth to-day several millions. 
Many amusing stories are related of 
Hearst’s peculiarities, but with all his odd- 
ities he commanded respect for his hon- 
esty and his loyalty to friends, two traits 
not cons pa among mining million- 
aires. is generosity to the Democratic 
Party in California led to his elevation to 
the Senate. He has strong political am- 
bition, but his advisers have usually been 
badly selected. Thus, when he was 
placed in nomination for Governor of 
California, he made a speech so full of 
learned words and florid rhetoric that 
every one knew it had been written for 
him. It fell sflat, and General Stoneman 
secured the nomination. But after the 
result was announced Hearst came for- 
ward and in simple, plain language de- 
clared that he would work for the candi- 
date sincerely and faithfully. Hisspeech 
was the event of the Convention, and one 
of the audience called out: ‘‘Uncle George, 
if you had talked that way before the vote, 
you would have got that nomination!” 
Senator Hearst’s wealth is estimated at 
fifteen million dollars, and his income at 
eighty thousand dollars a month. He has 
just made a present to his only son of a 
—— in San Francisco. The youn 
man has a strong taste for journalism, an 
an almost unexampled 
gratifying it.—GEORGE 
Cosmopolitan. 
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ESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. 


“The Common Sense chairs and set- 
tees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpasse 
by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing country houses and desiring 
= inexpensive, comfortable and durable 
furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. 
A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy 


of his handbook, which contains illus- 

trations of the various articles he manu- 

factures, with a schedule of prices.” 
—Scientific America 
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- The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Hewry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. HuntineTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HARRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. TayLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD. D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowAkp OscGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EpWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHArFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS | lems HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger Enylish and American poets. 

Mrs. ScHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES Power, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: “‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,’ and EpMUND GossE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MircHett, H. H. BoyESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE, 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 


It is our 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE TOMATO. 
BY DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





I REMEMBER when the tomato, sixty years 
since, was called ‘‘ The Love Apple,’ raised 
mainly in pots as a curiosity, and generally 
considered uneatable. The fruit was of the 
shape and size of the cherry variety ot to- 
day, and care wastakea to prevent chil- 
dren from devouring anything so poisonous. 
When adventurous West Indians proposed 
its use as a vegetable, they were classed 
among those semi-barbarians who eat 
shrimp, frog’s legs and similar abomina- 
tions. Now, like the oyster, they are eaten 
“fried, stewed, or in the shell.’’ They en- 
ter into soups and sauces, and appear upon 
the table in a number of combinations. 
Enthusiastic cultivators continually pro- 
duce new varieties, and the old, wrinkled, 
imperfectly ripe and watery kinds have 
been replaced byround, smooth and solid 
successors. It isa matter of earnest effort 
to raise tomatoes early, keep them bearing 
as longas possible, and to fruit them well. 
The regular market-gardener knows all 
about it—or thinks he does, which satisfies 
him; but the amateur, who merely plants 
to supply his family needs, may not disdain 
a few hints. 

The tomato will produce fruit under quite 
unfavorable circumstances, in the driest sea- 
sons, and in spite of neglect. Like every- 
thing else it has its likes and dislikes, and 
if you gratify its whims, it will yield a heavy 
crop of good quality. Though it often 
gives fuir returns in time of drought, it is 
addicted to heavy drinking, and likes moist- 
ure as well as heat. It is a gross feeder and 
its roots will travel a long distance in search 
of savory bits of manure. Give it as much 
as it will eat and drink—no danger of its 
over-feeding—and it will reward your liber. 
ality. The common notion that the crop 
should be limited to a small amount 
near the root, and the tops pinched off, does 
not tally with my experience. That is 
proper in a field-crop where the space be- 
tween plants is only three feet, but where 
you train to a trellis, and set the plantsfour 
to five feet from each other, the amount of 
fruit each will perfect during the season is 
astonishing. The vines should never be 
permitted to lie on the ground, for fully 
half the fruit will rot, or become a prey to 
the cut-worm and Mrs. Smith’s fowls from 
next door. Trailed over stiff brush they will 
do very well. The hoop-system of training 
is a delusion and a snare, crowding the 
branches too much together. The venders of 
hoop-stakes will traverse this, of course; 
“‘ our craft is indanger.’’ Best of all is the 
training of the vines to a stout trellis, 
high, with well-set posts, and in a bed half 
filled with manure. There are some 
varieties, which under this treatment, will 
attain a length and produce a crop, 
fine in quality and enormous in quanti- 
ty. Some years since, when I was liv- 
ing in the country,I dug in some super- 
fluous manure along a vacant grape-trellis’ 
and set six plants along its twenty-four feet 
oflength. The trellis was eight feet from 
the ground. The vines were trained to the 
top, and fell over it. They were loaded with 
masses of ripened and unripened fruit, and 
passers would stop and gaze and speculate 
as to the variety. It was across of myown 
between the Fiji and the old Red Smooth. 
[To prevent annoyaarce, I may state, that 
though I have recovered the seed, I sell 
none, and have none to give away.] But 
one night a heavy rain setin. Next morn- 
ing I found the trellis flat on the ground. 
To raise it was like lifting the side of a 
house. By assistance of my neighbors it 
was shoved up to an inclined plane, and 
remained so. 

The usual plan is for the suburban resi- 
dent to buy a dozen hot-bed raised plants 
from a seeds man in town, bring them home 
at night, set them out, water and protect 
them. Those that do not die, grow. They 
are tenacious of life. But they do not fruit 
much earlier than the plants which volun- 
teer themselves from where decayed fruit 
has fallen the year before. Where you 
have a window with a southern or south- 
eastern exposure, you can better be your 
own gardener. Filla small cigar box with 
light soil, sow in thinly eighteen or twenty 
seeds, dropping them one byone. When 
the plants under sunlight and moisture 
have made their first rough leaves, trans- 
plant each, lifting it and earth into a three- 
inch pot, and tend all these until time to 
set out. Then reverse the pot, tap the rim 
to loosen the ball of earth, and put it in its 
proper place undisturbed, When you 





water use well-diluted liquid manure and 
train the shoots, securing them with soft 
cotton strings—lampwick is good—as they 
grow. You may find plants for a later 
growth that have sprung up in the former 
tomato bed, and transplant these, with a 
trowel and a ball of earth attached. or you 
may sow for a later crop, in “‘ the beginning 
of May out-of-doors. The ground should be 
stirred around them until they get three 
feet high, when you had better stop it, or 
they will get too much root-pruning. 

The growing season of the tomato may be 
prolonged, on a small scale, where you have 
spare frames and sashes. During October 
there generally comes a single frosty night, 
and that ends your trellis-frame tomatoes, 
But, in anticipation of this, you can place a 
sash over tomatoes growing flat and trained 
over brush. If it threaten frost at night, 
put on the sash, and a little matting or car- 
pet, banking the earth at the bottom of the 
frame. Remove matting next day, and, if 
the frost pass, the sash. By care in this 
way, you can keep a few plants bearing all 
through the Indian summer. When frost 
threatens, remove all fruit from the other 
vines that have begun to color, and put 
them in drawers, as you would winter 
peas, excluding air and light. They will 
ripen there perfectly, and, after the fashion 
of the pear, have a finer flavor than those 
ripened on the vine. And I may say here, 
in passing, that my objection to hoop-stakes 
does not apply to the quality of the fruit 
upon them, but to the injury done to the 
vines by absence of light and air. Some 
ripen their plucked fruit in light. They 
perfect their color, but the flavor is poor. 

Tomato seeds retain their vitality well for 
four or five years. After that they deterio- 
rate. I lost the seed of my hybrid before 
spoken of, but last year came across a 
packet of them labelled ‘ 1877." With it 
was a packet of anotber hybrid—the grape 
shot—which I was anxious to recover. I 
planted both, counting the seeds—eighty of 
the first,and a hundred and fifty-three of 
the last. Twelve of the tormer germinated, 
and four of the latter. The former have all 
their good qualities—the latter weresterile. 
Instead of twenty buds—it is like the cur- 
rant tomato though ten times as large— 
there were only one or twoat the joints, and 
none of these opened. 

As to varieties, there are the seeds men’s 
catalogues. Like the little boy at the peep- 
show, “you pays your money, and you 
takes your choice.’”’ The newer varieties com 
ing fromthe Fiji, and crimson or pink in 
color, and not scarlet, are firmer and more 
solid than the others, with fewer {seeds, 
greater bearers, richer foliage, and, for 
family use, to be preferred. 

NEWARK. N. J. 
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PLAIN TALES WITH PLAIN 
PEOPLE. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








It was said in our hearing a few days 
ago, ‘‘I can find nothing in the cook-books 
plain enough for our narrow means. Every 
receipt calls for something I cannot afford 
to buy. I wish somebody would help such 
as we, who have but a few dollars for each 
week’s supplies, by telling us what to b y 
and how to cook it.” 

It isjust that class we would help—would 
open the way for them intelligently to pro- 
vide and prepare the best and the most for 
their money. There is one point on which 
we must start: however narrow the means, 
called *‘moderate means,’’ however small 
the income, we must live within it, must 
plan our expenditures to that end, and also 
save a little each week, be it never so little, 
a few cents even; we must save something. 
Deny yourself, if need be, and if your first 
deposit in the bank is only adime, you will, 
by the very thought that you have some- 
thing saved, be encouraged, and perhaps 
the next week save a little more. You will 
be surprised by the aggregate of your little 
savings in a few months, and be stimulated 
to keep adding to them even if you some- 
times practice self-denial for the purpose. 
Self-denial is not apt to hurt anybody. 

Just put your brains to work to propor- 
tion the use of your income, to properly 
gauge the different necessary expenditures. 
Pay a fair rent; live as well as your means 
will reasonably allow. Don’t pinch in one 
direction and be extravagant in another. 
Study and compare all your requirements, 
your interests and your figures. 

Study and plan together, husband and 
wife, “‘ pull together,” and the result will 
be you will get double the comfort and sat- 
isfaction out of the same amount of capital 
that a couple will who will spend their 
money carelessly and *‘ take no thought for 
the morrow,”’ 

Well, you pay so much for rent; lay that 
by at all events, each week. It saves a 
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world of anxiety and trouble, ofttimes, to 
have that money ready and waiting. 

So much, more or less, for clothing. On 
this point wonders can be accomplished in 
the way of economy and carefulness, es- 
pecially in these times, when so much of dry 
goods can be bought for so little money and 
still a good appearance be made. 

So much for fire and lights; nothing is 
gained or saved by cramping these two 
items. The convenience in cooking and the 
personal comfort of ample heat, and the 
benefit to the eyes of ample light for read- 
ing, and the thousand and one home duties 
of materfamilias are prime necessities. 

So much for table expenses, enough in 
proporticn, but keep within that allowance, 
Study especially the best use of this money, 
and bear in mind that “the best is the 
cheapest’ in the end. 

Don’t allow one cent, my friend, for 
liquor or tobacco. These two items make 
an enormous outlet to your pocket that you 
cannot afford, let alone all other disadvan- 
tages and considerations. Stop that leak 
and put the money in bank instead, and you 
will have scored one of the brightest and 
m st fortunate moves on the chessboard of 
life. 

Having made your money allowance for 
each department of household expenses. 
abide by it. Evenin the plainest homes 
it saves many an anxious hour to have sys- 
tem inthe management of its pecuniary 
matters, and to see and know that the in- 
come exceeds the expenses, if but a little. 
It makes the way clear and encouraging 
ahead, makes tempers cheerful, and life 
brighter and pleasanter to know that, as to 
living expenses, we are on the “inside 
track” and constantly adding to our emer- 
gency fund for a ‘‘rainy day.”” The class of 
people for whom we are writing are sup- 
posed to receive their wages or salary, 
weekly or monthly; that gives them the 
ability, with proper management, to buy 
for money. Don’t get credit for necessa- 
ries and squander for trifles the ready 
money. Don’t fritter away the dimes with 
nothing to show for them, that will enhance 
the general good of the household and the 
home. Pay cash for the necessaries of life 
and let other things wait. By paying cash 
you can buy where you please, where you 
can best get the worth of your money, and 
not be tied to one particular grocer or mar- 
ket because your pass-hook is there. That 
man has every advantage of you, he can 
ask any price he pleases for his goods. The 
whole pass-book system to people of little 
means, isa ‘delusion and a snare.”’ The 
time is sure to come, ‘‘sure as death and 
taxes,’? when that pass-book account must 
be squared up, and who ever knew such an 
account to be smaller than was expected? 
How many have sorely felt the burden and 
pressure of such bills when presented, aye, 
the utter inability to meet them, and all 
the consequent worriment and discourage- 
ment in the great battle of life! 

Now, my friend, take a week, or a month 
if necessary, to straighten out your money 
and accounts, Square up all around, all 
little debts; deny yourself to doit, if you 
must, butstart once, even and square with 
the world, and begin tobuy for cash. A 
fair start will then have been madein good 
management, good housekeeping and econ- 
omy. Keep the weather eye open for smal} 
leaks in the pocket-book. Don’t think *‘ it 
is only a dime’’; dimes make dollars. Just 
save that dime and you may see the time 
when it will do you a dollar’s worth of good 
to giveit. The man who gave his poor em- 
ployé a barrel of pork, was the one who 
would not permit another to waste a pint 
of oats. 


You do not buy abarrel of flour, for it 
would take toomuch out of your week’s al- 
lowance of money, besides, in your modest 
quarters you have not room enough, anditis 
cool enough, to keep it, so itis economy, in 
our great city, at least, to buy your flour in 
small quantity. A twenty-five pound bag 
can be bought for seventy cents, and even 
seven pounds, for twenty-twocents. It is 
of very good quality, too, though it is not 
pastry flour; pastry flour does not make the 
best bread. 

Bread is the “staff of life.’’ It has been 
called the ‘‘ sovereign of the kitchen”’; it is 
the most important articie of food, in the 
eyes of a good housekeeper, for not a single 
meal is complete without it, and we are 
pretty sure, if we see good, home-made 
bread on the table, to find all the other 
food well cooked. With good judgment, 
and proper manipulation, five large loaves 
of superfine bread can be made of seven 
pounds of flour, and a two cent cake of com- 
pressed yeast. They will be sweet, light, sub- 
stantial and nourishing, and will be highly 
satisfactory to the palate as well. The time 
to make it will be considered of little value, 
when once home-made bread has been substi- 
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tuted for the baker’s loaf. It is very easy 

to make bread after the following directions. 

If strictly followed there is no “luck” 

sbout it, it is sure to be good. Put one- 
third of a cake of compressed yeast to soak 
in a cup of warm water for an hour or more. 

Into a warm pan or wooden bow! sift two 
heaping quarts of flour, one large spoonful 
of sugar, and the same of salt. Now into 
one pint of warm water put one spoonful of 
lard, and allow it to melt. The lard makes 
the bread tender, and the sugar takes the 
raw flavor from the flour. Stir this pint of 
water into the flour, and also stir in the 
yeast, softened and dissolved in the cup of 
water. This is all the liquid required for 
two loaves; but do not stirit into all the 
flour, but into a portion only, in the mid- 
dle of the pan. This is “setting the 
sponge.’’ Allow three hours at least for it 
to rise, keeping it warm and well covered. 
Then mix all the flour into the sponge, put 
in the hands, and work and knead it for 
thirty minutes into a large round mass, 
smooth and puffy. Add no more flour, ex- 
cept to keep the hands from sticking. 
Cover well, and keep in a warm place over 
night. In the morning divide into two 
equal parts; make them shapely, but han 

dle now as little and lightly as possible. 
Bake in buttered tins. five by ten inches in 
size, and square cornered, as then the slices 
can be vniform, whereas in round tins they 
cannot be. Set the two loavesin a warm 
place torise; an hour ought to double their 
size. Whenthey are ready, after scoring 
twice each way across the top, for a moder- 
ate oven, where they should have a steady 
fire, and remain one hour. The scoring 
prevents the sides from eracking, and im- 
proves the shape of theloaves. When done, 
remove from the tins, stand the loaves on 
one side, and cover with a cloth till cold. 
If the crust has baked too hard, or too 
brown, wring a napkin out of cold water, 
and lay upon it, and cover closely. This 
sufficiently softens the crust. A tin boxis 
best for keeping bread. Stale slices make 
better toast than fresh bread. There are 
many ways to use stale bread, so there is no 
need of wasting any. 

Potato bread is much thought of by some, 
and it certainly has the merit of keeping 
moist longer than other kinds; but bread as 
good as it should be is soon eaten. In order 
to make it the potatoes should be boiled, 
well done, peeled, mashed exceedingly fine, 
stirred into the water for the bread, strained 
into the flour, and then the dissolved yeast 
added; then proceed as with the plain 
bread. 

Water makes better bread than milk, and 
milk adds uselessly to the cost. 

Plain people, those who depend upon their 
food for health and strength for their daily 
labor, and women who have the care of 
providing the table, as well as the spending 
of money therefor, will find that by mak- 
ing their own bread, besides having a more 
nutritious, wholesome article than can be 
bought, they have scored a strong point in 
economy also. This is but one of the many 
ways of saving meney, or rather, living well 
on alittle. One would not believe how gooda 
table can be set with a few dollars, by ju- 
dicious inyestment of them. Even pies and 
puddings “fit to set before the king ” do 
not really cost as much as might be sup- 
posed when all the items are counted up. 
More than the material, the way it is put to- 
gether tells, and the wife who really has the 
interests of husband and home at heart, 
will spare no pains to buy the most and test 
for her money,and having made her pur- 
chases, in learning how to make the_ best 
possible use of them. 

: ame SRS 
SELECTION AND THOROUGH CUR- 
ING OF SEED-CORN. 


From a long and careful experience in 
planting corn and in saving and thoroughly 
curing the seed ] am convinced (1)that there is 
nocertainty that seed will grow if taken from 
the crib; (2) that corn gathered in the fall 
and thoroughly cured by fire heat, will not 
only grow when that taken from the crib wil) 
rot, but also gives a strongerandmore vig- 
orous stalk when planted under favorable 
conditions so that both kinds come up equal- 
ly well; 3, that careful and persistent selec- 
tion of seed-corn can be made to add from 
ten to twenty-five per cent to the yield of 
the crop, and there is no other way in which 
we can increase the yield of our corn at so 
little expense. I believe in ‘‘ pedigreed ” 
seed-corn, and know from experience that 
persistent selection will enable one to fix 
any characteristic foundin an individual 
ear, but-it will take just about six 
years to do this, Some years ago in gath- 
ering some early swe@t corn, I found a 
dark redear, the first red ear of sweet corn 
I had ever seen, and I laid it aside to plant. 
The next year more than half the product 
of this ear was white, and the remainder 








ran through all the shades of red from a 
mere tinge to very dark. I selected the 
darkest-colored and best-shaped ears for 
six years, by which time I had completely 
bred out the white and also established a 
finely-formed ear with good flavor and 
quite early. I have visited and inspected 
many fields of corn which confirm this the- 
ory that any type may be established. A 
neighbor has had in view for some years re- 
ducing the size of the cob, and it is curious 
to notice how he has succeeded and what a 
depth of grain he has established. My mil- 
ler tells me he finds a difference of eight 
pounds in the quantity of shelled corn from 
seventy pounds of ears in the corn brought 
to his mill to be shelled. [n proof that 
careful selection of seed will add largely 
to the yield of corn,lam now husking a field 
bought of a neighbor, one part of which 
is plavted with a mongrel yellow corn, 
and the remainder with an _ estak- 
lished variety of white corn, and the differ- 
ence in yield is more than 25 per cent. 
There have been seasons when the fall was 
damp, and cold weather set in early in the 
winter—mercury dropping to several de- 
grees below zero—that two-thirds of the 
corn planted the next snoring over large 
areas of country failed, and had to be re- 
planted the ist of June, and the yield re- 
duced one-half—all of which extra work 
and loss might have been avoided by an 
outlay of about ten minutes’ work for each 
acre planted. In selecting seed-corn try to 
get as nearly as possible perfect ears. The 
grain should be of good depth, the cob of 
moderate size, and the ends of the ear well 
filled out and the rows straight. 

I set the standard so high that I consider 
myself fortunate if I get rrom a forty-bushel 
load twenty to fifty ears which come up to 
it. After selecting the corn put it to dry- 
ing atonce. If you have a room where a 
fire is kept and a rack can he arranged 
around the stovepipe, you need no better 

lace. I have a room not plastered over- 

ead, and have nailed lath to the under side 
of the upper joist on all sides of the pipe, 
and I can put four or five bushels of corn 
here so that not an ear of it will be more 
thana yard from thestovevipe and the nearest 
ears about fifteen inches, There isa fire in this 
room all winter, as it is used for papering 
seeds. The first yearI kept corn here my 
wife noticed 1n March how near some of the 
ears came to the stovepipe and got up on a 
chair and felt of them, and found them hot 
enough to be uncomfortable to hold, and 
she said to me “That corn will never 
grow, the life is all cooked out of it!” I 
shelled a few grains from two or three ears 
nearest the stovepipe and planted them ina 
box, and they grew at once vigorously. I 
have been told by old farmers who have tried 
it that seed-corn that has been thoroughly 
cured by fire heat will not rot if planted in 
March assoon as the land isin good condition, 
although cold wet weather may follow 
which would be fatal to corn less vigorous. 
A few bushels of seed-corn may be cured in 
a smokehouse. Make racks of lath six 
inches apart, one above another, and lay the 
corn on them two ears deep; then set an old 
stove in with a short piece of pipe, and let 
the smoke till the house. Fire up twice a 
day so as to make it uncomfortably hot to 
stay in. 

A neighbor claims that the smoke is of 
great advantage, vitalizing the corn, and I 
am disposed to believe it, for I never had 
corn grow stronger than when I have 
smoked it as brown as bacon. After the 
corn is thoroughly cured, take it from the 
smokehouse and store it ina dry place till 
needed. 

There are large farmers who require from 
fifty to one hundred bushels of seed-corn a 
year. I advise such to build a house on 

urpose ior curing seed corn. A room ten 

eet square will hold over-one hundred 
bushels. Make racks of lath just far enough 
above each other to take two rows of ears. 
Each rack across the room will bold about 
a bushel. and, beginning two feet from the 
floor, the racks can be six inches apurt, and 
there can be three or four rows on three sides 
ofthe house and leave a little room for circu- 
lation between them, and room for the stove. 
in the center and space to pass around it. 
A room of this kind would not be expensive 
and would be a convenient storeroom when 
not in use for seed-corn, Let every farmer 
who reads this secure an abundant supply of 
seed-corn early in November, if not dune 
sooner.—WALDO F. BRowN, in N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





A NEW PAPER. 


A NEW weekly paper, to be called The 
Garden and Forest, will be begun in this 
city next month. Its name indicates its 
scope. Americans will be taught the 
“artistic possibilities of good gardening,” 
and the importance of forests to water sup- 

ly and climate will be made to appear. 

he new paper will be under the general 
direction of Professor Sargent, of Harvar 
College, and with him wiil be associated in 
its management the most distinguished 
botanists, landscape-gardeners and_horti- 
culturists of America, besides many famous 
European writers. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she had Childron, she gave them Oastoria, 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
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Increase in Net Surplus, $146,273 07. 


CEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P.C. ROYCE, Sec. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Sec. 
GEO. M. COIT, Resident — 158 B’way, N. Y. City. 
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REASONABLE PRICES 


OPEN FIRE-PLACES ro 
FINE SHOES, 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 
GO x0 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d 8t., N. Y. 


HAW, ApPLIN& Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
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Before Cold Weather. 


Wel JacksOn-&(6: 
(old Stand) = 

Union Square, N. Y. 

Many New Models for This Season, 


Only Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 
: “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH, 'SauuSHEs 
l= HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.NY. | . 
HAIR BA LSAM 


Brush. ‘ - beautifies 
best cleanser and polisher of the known.”"—N. 4 t WR 


Promotes a one Soe 
” alled ” ‘ ” r N r Fail is to Restore Gra 
genes,” , Brae lend.” best "iFlgronce mae, Oz), Hair to its Veuthful Color. 
8 Cu scalp diseasesand hair falling 


Gererut servis TO UA’s Avg AGENCY. Boston 


Reliable Dealing, 

















Established 1780, 




















"FLORESTON | COLOGNE. 
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THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER. 














Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim. 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish- 
jog, written by the most noted dnglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. 15th. Send at 
once. Address, 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 


a ~ meen) Send SIX Cents 


for a sample 
re oe 











Indispensable and ogenesaival. Made of cloth, and 
oe Seay REVERSI — Correct styles. Per- 
REVERSIBLE COLLAK CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Cataloeue free 


EUROPE {1 — 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the principal 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes, 
Ail travel and hotels first ciass. All expenses in- 
cluded. PARTY SELECT, Fullest enjoyment 
— wy with greatest economy of time and money. 
reedom from care. Good management and 
intelligent conductors. Send for circulars free. 
Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 
E, TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Bosten, 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Short route to London, via Southampton, and to the 
LAWN. AL iene. the THAVE, SAA fast steamers 


ALF, EI DER, 
S, WERRA, FULDA, ELBE, 
from 5,600 to 6,000 tons, and 5,500 to 10, my horse- ower 
ane leave New York every Wednesday and 
uu 
Averase time from New York to Southampton 74 
days, and to London less than § days. 
For London special wae awaits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing 
Steamers of this line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice season, 
irst cabin table equal tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 
OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, _ 


—_— NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in stety hesse from New York by the i 
ant steamers of t . Co., 




















ir 
teen days for Santa Cruz and 


steamers seven’ 
the principai West India Islands, affording a charm- 
i cost of abo' 


f sanada 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBIIDGE & CO., Agent 
PLE New York. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILI 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 























CHICAGO, BOCK TLD & van RY 


Tis mate itnes and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR 

WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8sT. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, Lae HERINGTON, WICHITA, 

HUTCHINSO 


IN, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND eouTHEnt NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire t of the 





celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and Bt. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
*“‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any *Coupon Ticket Office or address 


©6 bf JOHN, €E.A.HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OCORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 




















Tus Iupuranpurt Passs 21 amp 33 Ross Staser 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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